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Reviews 


Cécile Morrisson, Vladislav Popović, and Vujadin Ivanišević, Les trésors monétaires byzantins des 
Balkans et d’Asie Mineure (491—713) (Réalités byzantines, 13). Paris: Lethielleux, 2006. Pp. 456, 
2 folded maps. 


For more than a century, many publications have offered lists and catalogues of early Byzantine 
coins from the Balkans. Among these, my own 1996 catalogue of hoards claimed to be comprehen- 
sive; but as Vujadin Ivanišević points out, it is not. Browsing the book under review, I have indeed 
been able to identify no fewer than nineteen hoards not included in my study.! 

Morrisson, Popović, and Ivanigevic’s new catalogue represents an attempt both to remedy the 
deficiencies of older publications (including mine) and to add other features. Hoards are grouped by 
provinces within the dioceses of Thrace, Illyricum, and Asia, but the title of the book is somewhat 
misleading, as the authors have deliberately excluded finds from western Illyricum (present-day 
territory of Montenegro, Croatia, Bosnia, and Slovenia). They also list hoards from Romania, 
Hungary, Slovakia, and even such northernmost, Trans-Carpathian finds as Krnov (on the northern 
slopes of the Hruby Jeseník range, near the Czech-Polish border). The coverage in that direction 
is nevertheless patchy. Important hoards, such as Za&ovice in the Czech Republic and Rabka in 
Poland, as well as all hoards from Ukraine, have been left out. The new publication uses a tabular 
system of hoard description, with separate columns for the dates and mints of each individual coin. 

The book opens with Noël Duval’s biography of Vladislav Popović, two introductory chapters 
on the geography of the Balkan Peninsula and its administrative structures under Late Roman 
power (both by Vujadin Ivanišević), and an excellent chapter by Cécile Morrisson and Vujadin 
Ivanišević on sixth- and early seventh-century coin circulation in the Balkans. The latter authors 
make a number of very interesting observations, which should serve as inspiration for further study: 
that all known folles from the Balkans, which have been dated to 538-42, are from Macedonian 
and Greek hoards; that sixth-century coins from Thessalonica found on the Yassi Ada shipwreck, as 
well as in Sardis and Anemurion, may be associated with the quaestura exercitus; that hoards found 
on northern Balkan military sites suggest that their garrisons were made up not of limitanei, but of 
soldiers paid from Constantinople, and that no light-weight solidi have been found in the Balkans 
that could be dated later than 613. Unfortunately, the authors also reproduce a number of errors: 
that the limes ‘fell’ under Phocas, even though there is a clear surge in both hoards and single finds 
to be dated during Heraclius’ first regnal years; that the Zemiansky Vrbovok coins must be associ- 
ated with the Bulgar migration to the Lower Danube, even though the hoard was found in southern 
Slovakia, and that there are no coins in the northern Balkans to be dated between 668 and 829, even 
though several such coins have by now been published from Dobrudja and north-east Bulgaria. An 
obsessive preoccupation with associating hoards with impending disasters, especially with barbarian 
invasions, is evident in Vujadin IvaniSevi¢’s chapter on Balkan hoards and in Ioannis Touratsoglou's 
on Aegean hoards. Both authors seem to endorse the old idea of associating each individual hoard 
with its corresponding political or military event. According to Ivanišević, the Hajdučka Vodenica 
hoard was buried during the Cutrigur invasion of 540, even though the closing coins cannot be 
dated before 542. Similarly, Touratsoglou blames the Arabs for the burial of hoards found in Datga, 
Lindos, and Sardis, although the latter was apparently buried some time after 656, that is, after the 
Arab conquest of Cilicia, Lycia, Cyprus and Rhodes. 

With its 368 entries, this catalogue clearly surpasses its predecessors. But it does not reach 
the scholarly level that would secure it the kind of impact in the twenty-first century that one would 
expect from such a long-drawn project. It is useful that many hoards not included in earlier 
catalogues are included here, but for all their comprehensive coverage, the authors have omitted a 
number of significant finds. Conspicuously absent from the catalogue are the Abrit, Gerche bunar, 
Shumen and Skacinci hoards. A truly groundbreaking new catalogue would avoid such distincti 
ons as that between ‘saving’ and ‘votive’ deposits. While the Bracigovo and Haskovo hoards are 
excluded because they were found next to thermal springs, the Sadovik hoard is not, despite the fact 
that it was found in 1946 near the Sveta Voda springs. Moreover, the decision to include more or 
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less homogeneous groups of coins found within an archaeological layer is entirely arbitrary. The 
fact that coins from a single archaeological context may have been struck at about the same time is 
not, in itself, sufficient reason for including them into a catalogue of hoards. In actual practice, 
single coins are often found scattered over a relatively large area, while hoards are typically found in 
containers. Numismatists and archaeologists are therefore not likely to accept as hoards single 
(Chernomorec, Constanta) or burial (Bargala, Argos, and Corinth) finds. Furthermore, the authors 
have inexplicably chosen an odd form of reconciling contrasting opinions, as in the case of the 
Udesti hoard. In 1985, Viorel Butnariu inspected the Udesti solidi and came to the conclusion that 
the closing coins were of a type now referred to as MIB 8a and dated to 613-16. Monica Gogu, 
however, who has recently republished the Udesti solidi, demonstrated that the closing coins are in 
fact specimens of the MIB 11 series dated to 616-25. Although both Butnariu and Gogu are cited, 
the new publication lists the closing coin as MIB 11, and gives it the date of a MIB 8a specimen. 

In conclusion, although Les trésors monétaires byzantins is the best currently available cata- 
logue, it is by no means the kind of authoritative work that might help scholars of early Byzantine 
coinage in the Balkans progress significantly in their field. The book will be a useful resource for 
students, but they will also need to consult other sources of information, in order to avoid the 
book's many pitfalls. 


Florin Curta 
University of Florida 


1 F, Сига, ‘Invasion or inflation? Sixth- to seventh-century Byzantine coin hoards in Eastern and Southeastern Europe’, Annali 
dell'Istituto Italiano di Numismatica 43 (1996) 65-224. 


Giorgio Denores, A Discourse on the Island of Cyprus and on the Reasons for the True Succession 
in the Kingdom, ed. Paschalis M. Kitromilides (Graecolatinitas Nostra, Sources 7). Venice: Hellenic 
Institute of Byzantine and Post-Byzantine Studies, 2006. Pp. 122. 


The intellectual life of Cyprus during Ottoman rule and the activities of learned Cypriots of the 
Diaspora are the subject of a recent authoritative study by Paschalis M. Kitromilides.! The main 
part of that volume consists of a prosopography of known scholars, which clears away the numer- 
ous errors of previous antiquarian researches and provides the basis for a comprehensive intellectual 
history of Cyprus and the Cypriot Diaspora in the period between the end of Venetian rule and the 
British period. In the work under review, Kitromilides focuses on a fascinating and previously 
unpublished text, Discorso sopra l'isola di Cipri, which survives in two manuscripts preserved in the 
Biblioteca Palatina of Parma and a third in the Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana. 

The authorship of the work has been a matter of dispute, given that, although it is found 
among the codices of Pietro Denores, the two Parma manuscripts expressly attribute it to ‘Giorgio 
de Nores'. Nikos Panagiotakis accepted it as a text composed by Pietro, which he dedicated to his 
young nephew Giorgio with the intention of educating him in Cypriot history and what would now 
be called international law. Kitromilides, however, regards it as a work of the young Giorgio. The 
Cypriot family of Denores is of course well known. Its most famous member was Giason/Jason, 
professor at the University of Padua, spokesman for Cypriot refugees in Venice after 1571, rhetori- 
cian and Aristotelian, who attacked Giambattista Guarini for the mixed genre of his I] Pastor Fido. 
Jason had three children, Pietro (born in Cyprus before 1571), Laura and Lucretia. Giorgio (born in 
Rome in 1619) was the son of Laura, who must have married a kinsman also called Denores, unless 
there was a decision that Giorgio should retain the illustrious family name. 

The Discorso begins with a survey of the history of Cyprus since the beginning of the Byzan- 
tine Empire, which leads to the conclusion that the rightful owner of the island would be the empire 
of Constantinople — if it were not now ‘under the tyranny of the Turks’. Denores then proceeds to 
examine the legal and dynastic arguments advanced to support the claims of various states and 
individuals to ownership of Cyprus: the Duke of Savoy, the descendants of Henry Lusignan, the 
Republic of Venice, the Sultan of Cairo, and the Republic of Genoa. Having rejected all these 
claims, he concludes that these ‘princes’ should abandon their futile dispute over the island's own- 
ership and, instead, pursue ‘the endeavour to liberate it from its deplorable condition of slavery’. 
The treatise was no mere academic exercise. In the early seventeenth century Cyprus had become a 
bone of contention, particularly between Tuscany and Savoy. Polemics were written, sabres were 
rattled and in 1633 Grand Duke Ferdinand ЇЇ of Tuscany even launched a naval expedition in the 
Levant. The hoped-for ‘Crusade’ never happened of course, but the ‘Cyprus question’ was certainly 
a live issue in European politics of the early seventeenth century, and this is the background against 
which Denores' Discorso must be viewed. 
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become available, especially in Greece, it is difficult to see how this volume can be bettered. 
The exposition is clear, the presentation first-class. What comes across above all is the author’s 
considerable knowledge of pre- and post-1945 developments within Greece and beyond and the 
wider considerations that influenced Western calculations towards Greece between 1949 and 1974. 


Steve Morewood 
University of Birmingham 


1 Mogens Pelt, Tobacco, Arms and Politics. Greece and Germany from World Crisis to World War, 1929-1941 (Copenhagen: 
Museum Tusculanum Press/University of Copenhagen, 1998). 


Elisavet Kotzia, [бёвс кол oucOytixy: иєсолодєшкоі Kou иєтолодєшкоі тєбоур@дфо: 1930-1974. 
Athens: Polis, 2006. Pp. 408. 


Greek modernism has been one of the most extensively-researched and widely debated, and yet, 
until recently, least agreed-upon issues in the history of twentieth-century Greek literature. Such 
vexed questions as the role of tradition and political ideology (such as right- versus left-wing, 
Hellenocentrism versus cosmopolitanism), its aesthetics, its manifestations in fiction as compared to 
poetry, as well as the role and impact of Theotokas’ ‘manifesto’, The Free Spirit, have been at the 
core of the research agenda of scholars, critics and students alike for approximately the last forty 
years. 

Elisavet Kotzia’s monograph Ideas and Aesthetics: Inter-War and Post-War Writers 1930—1974 
aspires to offer some definite and possibly definitive answers to most of these questions, and does so 
in a fascinating, thought-provoking and very convincing way. Though this is not immediately obvi- 
ous from the title, Kotzia’s book chiefly addresses the issue of modernism. It represents a serious, 
concerted attempt to map out the ideology and aesthetics of the Greek version of the movement 
from its first appearance (in poetry), in the early 1930s, to the end of the dictatorship in 1974, the 
symbolic terminus post quem of postwar literature in Greece, as these emerge from the critical 
or theoretical writings of a variety of literary ‘agents’ (individual writers, critics and literary 
magazines) on the literature and art of their time. 

The book is divided into two parts. In the first, which deals with the interwar period, Kotzia 
compares the views of liberal writers and critics, such as Yorgos Theotokas and Angelos Terzakis, 
the left-wing (and in later life liberal) critic Emilios Chourmouzios (whose views are traced for 
almost the whole time span of the study for specific reasons) and the left-wing literary magazine 
Neoi Protoporoi. The views of the poets Yorgos Seferis and Odysseas Elytis are represented only 
to the extent that these shed light on what was happening in fiction. In the second part, Kotzia 
compares the views of the liberal writers and critics Alexandros Kotzias and Spyros Plaskovitis, the 
left-wing Dimitris Chatzis and the left-wing magazines Epitheorisi Technis and Kritiki. 

Kotzia’s main findings are as follows: ideologically speaking, the optimistic move towards a 
‘new’ literature in the early 1930s among a group of liberal writers and critics was more a conve- 
nient substitute for national (territorial and ideological) losses, particularly in the wake of the Asia 
Minor Disaster of 1922, than the expression of a genuine interest in revamping Greek literature and 
art as autonomous, self-contained activities. One of the major contributions of Kotzia’s book is that 
it illuminates the role of Theotokas, and in particular his widely discussed and often over-espoused 
‘manifesto’, and places this in its real (ideological) context. In a similar vein, left-wing authors of the 
same period viewed their own writings as a means of engineering a financially and politically fairer 
society, in accordance with Marxist and Leninist principles, rather than an attempt to revolutionize 
literature itself. In this sense, both of these ideologically opposed groups ascribed a teleological role 
to literature, treating it as a means of either restoring Greece’s lost glory, not only domestically but 
also in the European arena (where it was thought to merit a role on account of its glorious past), or 
helping Greek society switch to socialism. A belief in the power of literature to represent and even 
change the nation in the respective camps went hand in hand with a hitherto unshaken faith in the 
efficacy of collective action. 

In contrast to their literary forebears, having faced the traumatic experience of the Second 
World War and the subsequent Greek Civil War, and writing in the middle of the Cold War, both 
liberal and left-wing postwar prose writers saw literature more as a means of expressing their 
individual personal and political anxieties in a world of shattered certainties and shifting values 
than as a collective means of manoeuvring society towards a certain end. This perception had 
always been shared by Greek poets, irrespective of political ideology. 
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In terms of aesthetics, whereas the interwar Greek poets embraced modernism, the great 
majority of the prose writers of the same period, regardless of political affiliation, remained mired 
in realism. This, in Kotzia’s view, was due to the fact that fiction was still required to represent 
society faithfully, or even reflect it, in order to have an impact. Thus, the writers of the 1930s were 
in fact putting new wine into old bottles, moulding new themes to worn-out forms, and simulta- 
neously condemning the poets of their time for attempting formal experiments in their poetry. 

The picture that emerges after the Second World War, however, is a very different one. There 
now seems to have been a convergence between prose-writers and poets (cutting across the whole 
political spectrum) with regard to the aesthetics of their literary works, with most prose-writers now 
subscribing to both the spirit and the letter of modernism. This development, Kotzia believes, can be 
attributed to the fact that the postwar writers (with the support of critics) had no option but to 
employ forms that would effectively reformulate the lost certainties of their times in terms of long- 
standing values of collectivity and continuity, affirming the inability of art to objectively reflect and 
efficiently affect society; modernism finally proved to be the most obvious and appropriate mode for 
these new attitudes and ideas. 

The reception of the poetry of Palamas and Cavafy is, in Kotzia’s view, indicative and even 
emblematic of the change of attitudes in terms of both ideology and aesthetics, during the period 
under discussion. In the interwar period, both liberals and left-wing prose-writers and critics were 
drawn to the epic poetry of Palamas, each side in their own ways and for their own purposes, and 
rejected Cavafy. In contrast, Cavafy’s pessimism and even decadence became the model for all 
postwar writers and critics. 

Finally, it is worth noting that one of the strongest assets of the book is its methodology, 
namely the adoption of a contrapuntal rather than a diachronic perspective, which, though static, as 
the writer herself admits in the introduction, allows the reader to compare the views of all agents 
of the period under discussion and thus form his/her own opinion and reach his/her own conclu- 
sions, which may occasionally differ from the author’s; she achieves this by extensively quoting and 
juxtaposing often conflicting views on a certain topic from the published non-literary texts of those 
involved, instead of simply offering a discussion and interpretation of her primary sources. 

All in all, this is a highly impressive volume on one of the most important and perennially 
topical issues in Modern Greek literary studies, based on extensive and thorough primary research 
and secondary reading. It is a book that not only provides convincing answers to various questions 
about Greek modernism that have exercised researchers for decades but also, and more importantly, 
succeeds in placing the movement in the wider socio-political context of Greece during one of 
the most turbulent periods in its recent history. This book is essential reading for anyone with an 
interest in Modern Greek studies, and will, without a doubt, be viewed as a ground-breaking study 
in the field for a long time to come. 


Eleni Yannakakis 
Oxford University 


Elli Filokyprou, ZJo4auóc, Кароотӣакцс, Lepépys, ЕАбтцс: у Óówprafc avend peta тус̧ noinoys. 
Athens: Mesogeios, 2006. Pp. 359. 


ЕШ Filokyprou’s latest book is a rich survey of the notion of poetry in the work of four major Greek 
poets: Palamas, Karyotakis, Seferis and Elytis. The central premise of the book detects an irremedi- 
able tension between the ideal (whether this is conceived as God, truth or the world as external 
reality experienced through the senses) and the language of poetry. Measured against the intensity 
with which this ideal haunts Western thought, poetry is inadequate as a means of representation. 
Words fail to illuminate the world in its fullest sense, and yet they are the only tool that poets have 
at their disposal: 


n avathtnon tns WEexths проуротікбтттос й тпс Чоу йс, тү Aótpeon tov ront ў ттс 
avOpenótntac Sev нлоробу va oAokAnpoOobv рёсо тпс yAdoous, к«Ө®с n үлёсох 
anxyopetet ty OAOKANPOON. TMaparania, n Weath TPLYMATLKOTHTA fnm №трост 
соуустобу «олєрВ@т1к@ onuoivópevo» — YAWOOLKEG, олбу, катаскеоёс тїс ONOÍEG GUMS 
ou бтшоорүої тоос dev exiOvpobv va opícoov f| dev avayvopíķovv OG үАл®ссзкёс 
катжскєоёс (p. 21). 


Poets grope for a merging with the world through language, but it is precisely language that 
lets them down. In consequence, they alienate themselves from the world with which they are trying 
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In terms of aesthetics, whereas the interwar Greek poets embraced modernism, the great 
majority of the prose writers of the same period, regardless of political affiliation, remained mired 
in realism. This, in Kotzia’s view, was due to the fact that fiction was still required to represent 
society faithfully, or even reflect it, in order to have an impact. Thus, the writers of the 1930s were 
in fact putting new wine into old bottles, moulding new themes to worn-out forms, and simulta- 
neously condemning the poets of their time for attempting formal experiments in their poetry. 

The picture that emerges after the Second World War, however, is a very different one. There 
now seems to have been a convergence between prose-writers and poets (cutting across the whole 
political spectrum) with regard to the aesthetics of their literary works, with most prose-writers now 
subscribing to both the spirit and the letter of modernism. This development, Kotzia believes, can be 
attributed to the fact that the postwar writers (with the support of critics) had no option but to 
employ forms that would effectively reformulate the lost certainties of their times in terms of long- 
standing values of collectivity and continuity, affirming the inability of art to objectively reflect and 
efficiently affect society; modernism finally proved to be the most obvious and appropriate mode for 
these new attitudes and ideas. 

The reception of the poetry of Palamas and Cavafy is, in Kotzia’s view, indicative and even 
emblematic of the change of attitudes in terms of both ideology and aesthetics, during the period 
under discussion. In the interwar period, both liberals and left-wing prose-writers and critics were 
drawn to the epic poetry of Palamas, each side in their own ways and for their own purposes, and 
rejected Cavafy. In contrast, Cavafy’s pessimism and even decadence became the model for all 
postwar writers and critics. 

Finally, it is worth noting that one of the strongest assets of the book is its methodology, 
namely the adoption of a contrapuntal rather than a diachronic perspective, which, though static, as 
the writer herself admits in the introduction, allows the reader to compare the views of all agents 
of the period under discussion and thus form his/her own opinion and reach his/her own conclu- 
sions, which may occasionally differ from the author’s; she achieves this by extensively quoting and 
juxtaposing often conflicting views on a certain topic from the published non-literary texts of those 
involved, instead of simply offering a discussion and interpretation of her primary sources. 

All in all, this is a highly impressive volume on one of the most important and perennially 
topical issues in Modern Greek literary studies, based on extensive and thorough primary research 
and secondary reading. It is a book that not only provides convincing answers to various questions 
about Greek modernism that have exercised researchers for decades but also, and more importantly, 
succeeds in placing the movement in the wider socio-political context of Greece during one of 
the most turbulent periods in its recent history. This book is essential reading for anyone with an 
interest in Modern Greek studies, and will, without a doubt, be viewed as a ground-breaking study 
in the field for a long time to come. 


Eleni Yannakakis 
Oxford University 


Elli Filokyprou, ZJo4auóc, Кароотӣакцс, Lepépys, ЕАбтцс: у Óówprafc avend peta тус̧ noinoys. 
Athens: Mesogeios, 2006. Pp. 359. 


ЕШ Filokyprou’s latest book is a rich survey of the notion of poetry in the work of four major Greek 
poets: Palamas, Karyotakis, Seferis and Elytis. The central premise of the book detects an irremedi- 
able tension between the ideal (whether this is conceived as God, truth or the world as external 
reality experienced through the senses) and the language of poetry. Measured against the intensity 
with which this ideal haunts Western thought, poetry is inadequate as a means of representation. 
Words fail to illuminate the world in its fullest sense, and yet they are the only tool that poets have 
at their disposal: 


n avathtnon tns WEexths проуротікбтттос й тпс Чоу йс, тү Aótpeon tov ront ў ттс 
avOpenótntac Sev нлоробу va oAokAnpoOobv рёсо тпс yAdoous, к«Ө®с n үлёсох 
anxyopetet ty OAOKANPOON. TMaparania, n Weath TPLYMATLKOTHTA fnm №трост 
соуустобу «олєрВ@т1к@ onuoivópevo» — YAWOOLKEG, олбу, катаскеоёс тїс ONOÍEG GUMS 
ou бтшоорүої тоос dev exiOvpobv va opícoov f| dev avayvopíķovv OG үАл®ссзкёс 
катжскєоёс (p. 21). 


Poets grope for a merging with the world through language, but it is precisely language that 
lets them down. In consequence, they alienate themselves from the world with which they are trying 
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to come to terms. Filokyprou claims that the inadequacy of poetry develops into a central axis of 
these poets’ poetics, as they constantly subject their art to this premise. Palamas treats poetry as a 
means of salvation that eventually fails to fulfil its aims, because of his own turbulent relationship 
with himself and reality. On the other hand, Karyotakis regards poetry as futile to the extent that it 
fails to redeem the poet, precisely because he succeeds in his goal to represent it as such. Thus, 
whereas in Palamas the ideal is constantly being deferred, Karyotakis seems to be fully aware of 
what this ideal is. Seferis regards poetry as a collective experience of ever-accumulating suffering 
and resolves this cumulative tension by acknowledging the communicative, interactive force of 
poetry as a linguistic act of love. Finally, in Elytis, poetry has a flavour of paradise lost, eternally 
sought but never found. Elytis searches for paradise by developing a fanciful linguistic tool that 
seeks to bridge the gap between the intact primordial state of the world and its reduction to plain 
reflection. Elytis’ linguistic quests give us an indication as to why imperfection is such a strong 
catalyst in creation. Whilst in this context of failure the writing of poetry could risk reduction to a 
futile exercise, it seems that this constant feeling of failure becomes the driving force that impels the 
artist to work more substantially on the essence of the medium he strives to master. 

As Filokyprou convincingly maintains in her introduction, the origins of the premise in which 
language as a manifestation of internal reality seeks the implementation of an external ideal seem to 
be romantic, but the development of the concept into an ‘inadequacy of language’ has been fully 
exemplified by deconstruction theories, particularly in the doctrines of Derrida. Filokyprou offers 
valuable insights into the notion of poetry as it is charted by individual poets; the central idea of the 
book, that poetry is redefined each time it is written and read, is supported by convincing close read- 
ings of the poets in question. Filokyprou’s informed analyses contrive to address a subject whose 
scope is enormous. She displays exceptional knowledge and understanding of texts and a masterful 
ability to juggle a wide range of material in support of individual arguments. 

In my view, however, the author’s reasons for regarding the premise that poetry is an inad- 
equate means of expression as central to all these disparate poets’ work is a little problematic. What 
some of them seem, in fact, to be saying is that their own implementation of poetry is inadequate, 
rather than poetry itself. Indeed, the case of Palamas suggests that it is the poet’s inability to come 
to terms with life as a mystical and passionate experience that causes the deep sense of dissatisfac- 
tion reflected in his writing. If he perceives himself as an outsider who cannot participate fully in 
life, then perhaps it would be more plausible to explain this tension as an individual — if not 
personal — failure. Again, in the case of Seferis, I do not believe the issue to be one of lack of 
confidence in the medium of expression; it seems, rather, that Seferis is concerned with the issue of 
suffering as an innate feature of the human condition. Therefore, I cannot see why — in a spirit 
kindred to Karyotakis — this feeling of dissatisfaction should remain as the bitter aftertaste of his 
work, since Seferis remedies the tension between the world and his art in a deeply humanistic fash- 
ion, namely through the workings of love. What is termed in the book ‘the inadequacy of poetry’ is 
perhaps too widely identified with human suffering in general. Poets are human beings and therefore 
they are concerned with issues of love, loss and death. Perhaps it is not the medium of expression 
that is imperfect, but the state of being doomed to a finite existence. 

What could be said to characterize the technological twentieth century, which is chronologi- 
cally mapped out in the work of these four poets, is an ever-growing lack of confidence not just in 
poetry but in art in general. There is no mention in Filokyprou's book of the cultural and historical 
circumstances that render poetry superfluous. Hólderlin's question ‘кол ot тоцтүтёс tt yperáķovvtar 
с” éva yuukpóyvoyxo коро, used by Seferis as an epigraph to Нџєролбую кжтастрФцатос A’, 
points to the failure of an age to understand poetry and poets, rather than the inadequacy of poetry 
itself. Perhaps what Filokyprou detects here could be additionally explained in the context of a 
historical premise rather than just an ontological one. In other words, crisis in poetry, rather than 
deriving from some innate quality of language, may in fact be a matter of reception; a matter of an 
audience's unwillingness to acknowledge the importance of poetry's social function. 

In spite of these objections, Filokyprou's book constitutes a very useful general discussion of 
the notion of poetry in the work of four major poets and the ways in which this notion is practically 
realized in their writings. 


Eleni Papargyriou 
Oxford University 
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less homogeneous groups of coins found within an archaeological layer is entirely arbitrary. The 
fact that coins from a single archaeological context may have been struck at about the same time is 
not, in itself, sufficient reason for including them into a catalogue of hoards. In actual practice, 
single coins are often found scattered over a relatively large area, while hoards are typically found in 
containers. Numismatists and archaeologists are therefore not likely to accept as hoards single 
(Chernomorec, Constanta) or burial (Bargala, Argos, and Corinth) finds. Furthermore, the authors 
have inexplicably chosen an odd form of reconciling contrasting opinions, as in the case of the 
Udesti hoard. In 1985, Viorel Butnariu inspected the Udesti solidi and came to the conclusion that 
the closing coins were of a type now referred to as MIB 8a and dated to 613-16. Monica Gogu, 
however, who has recently republished the Udesti solidi, demonstrated that the closing coins are in 
fact specimens of the MIB 11 series dated to 616-25. Although both Butnariu and Gogu are cited, 
the new publication lists the closing coin as MIB 11, and gives it the date of a MIB 8a specimen. 

In conclusion, although Les trésors monétaires byzantins is the best currently available cata- 
logue, it is by no means the kind of authoritative work that might help scholars of early Byzantine 
coinage in the Balkans progress significantly in their field. The book will be a useful resource for 
students, but they will also need to consult other sources of information, in order to avoid the 
book's many pitfalls. 


Florin Curta 
University of Florida 


1 F, Сига, ‘Invasion or inflation? Sixth- to seventh-century Byzantine coin hoards in Eastern and Southeastern Europe’, Annali 
dell'Istituto Italiano di Numismatica 43 (1996) 65-224. 


Giorgio Denores, A Discourse on the Island of Cyprus and on the Reasons for the True Succession 
in the Kingdom, ed. Paschalis M. Kitromilides (Graecolatinitas Nostra, Sources 7). Venice: Hellenic 
Institute of Byzantine and Post-Byzantine Studies, 2006. Pp. 122. 


The intellectual life of Cyprus during Ottoman rule and the activities of learned Cypriots of the 
Diaspora are the subject of a recent authoritative study by Paschalis M. Kitromilides.! The main 
part of that volume consists of a prosopography of known scholars, which clears away the numer- 
ous errors of previous antiquarian researches and provides the basis for a comprehensive intellectual 
history of Cyprus and the Cypriot Diaspora in the period between the end of Venetian rule and the 
British period. In the work under review, Kitromilides focuses on a fascinating and previously 
unpublished text, Discorso sopra l'isola di Cipri, which survives in two manuscripts preserved in the 
Biblioteca Palatina of Parma and a third in the Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana. 

The authorship of the work has been a matter of dispute, given that, although it is found 
among the codices of Pietro Denores, the two Parma manuscripts expressly attribute it to ‘Giorgio 
de Nores'. Nikos Panagiotakis accepted it as a text composed by Pietro, which he dedicated to his 
young nephew Giorgio with the intention of educating him in Cypriot history and what would now 
be called international law. Kitromilides, however, regards it as a work of the young Giorgio. The 
Cypriot family of Denores is of course well known. Its most famous member was Giason/Jason, 
professor at the University of Padua, spokesman for Cypriot refugees in Venice after 1571, rhetori- 
cian and Aristotelian, who attacked Giambattista Guarini for the mixed genre of his I] Pastor Fido. 
Jason had three children, Pietro (born in Cyprus before 1571), Laura and Lucretia. Giorgio (born in 
Rome in 1619) was the son of Laura, who must have married a kinsman also called Denores, unless 
there was a decision that Giorgio should retain the illustrious family name. 

The Discorso begins with a survey of the history of Cyprus since the beginning of the Byzan- 
tine Empire, which leads to the conclusion that the rightful owner of the island would be the empire 
of Constantinople — if it were not now ‘under the tyranny of the Turks’. Denores then proceeds to 
examine the legal and dynastic arguments advanced to support the claims of various states and 
individuals to ownership of Cyprus: the Duke of Savoy, the descendants of Henry Lusignan, the 
Republic of Venice, the Sultan of Cairo, and the Republic of Genoa. Having rejected all these 
claims, he concludes that these ‘princes’ should abandon their futile dispute over the island's own- 
ership and, instead, pursue ‘the endeavour to liberate it from its deplorable condition of slavery’. 
The treatise was no mere academic exercise. In the early seventeenth century Cyprus had become a 
bone of contention, particularly between Tuscany and Savoy. Polemics were written, sabres were 
rattled and in 1633 Grand Duke Ferdinand ЇЇ of Tuscany even launched a naval expedition in the 
Levant. The hoped-for ‘Crusade’ never happened of course, but the ‘Cyprus question’ was certainly 
a live issue in European politics of the early seventeenth century, and this is the background against 
which Denores' Discorso must be viewed. 
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Kitromilides edits the text from one of the Parma manuscripts, which he believes may be a 
fair copy prepared with a view to publication, and cites the minor variants of the Vatican text in 
footnotes. The Italian text is accompanied, en face, by a plain (but serviceable) English translation. 
A commentary (eleven pages) provides information on realia, amplifies historical allusions and 
corrects the author’s occasional errors. The editor’s introduction (pp. 13-38), divided into six 
chapters, offers a thorough and thoughtful appraisal of the main issues relating to the author, the 
text and the historical context. A central question is the identity of the real author. The text must 
have been written in 1636-7, when Giorgio had barely reached the age of eighteen. In the autumn of 
1637 he fell ill, and he died in January 1638. Before this, as his uncle’s memoir informs us, he had 
spent two years in Germany learning the arts of war. The Discorso itself indicates an extensive and 
detailed knowledge of historical and dynastic matters, so much so that it is hard to accept such a 
degree of maturity in one so young. Kitromilides does not shy away from the problem. He concedes 
that the complexity of the work points to ‘the more technocratically experienced hand of Pietro 
Denores himself’. Pietro served the Vatican as secretary to two popes and several cardinals, and 
wrote on philosophy and literature, as well as history. Clearly he exercised a guiding hand on the 
education of his young nephew. A work of this kind would certainly enhance the curriculum vitae 
of an able young man whose sights were set on a diplomatic appointment in the Roman court. The 
most likely scenario, therefore, is some kind of collaborative work, with Giorgio being given sole 
credit for the finished product, with an eye to his career prospects. 

The Discorso is a work of singular importance, not for the information it gives about Cypriot 
matters (the work of Stefano Lusignan is much more comprehensive), but rather for the way it situ- 
ates Cyprus in the context of the European diplomacy and power politics of its time. Kitromilides 
makes the bold claim that it inaugurates a new tradition of writing about the island — what he calls 
the ‘historiography of the Cyprus Question’. This nicely produced edition is rounded off with an 
index of proper names (covering introduction, text and commentary), and is illustrated with two 
contemporary maps of Cyprus, two genealogical trees, and a Moroni portrait of a young man, 
which helps to put flesh on the enigmatic figure of Giorgio Denores. (The omission of any facsimiles 
of the manuscripts is to be regretted.) Histories of Cyprus give little space to the designs that various 
European states had on it in the decades after the Ottoman conquest, or the arguments that were 
advanced to support or confute their claims. Kitromilides’ work fills that gap and sheds new light on 
the history of Cyprus as a contested island. 


David Holton 
Selwyn College, Cambridge 


1 Paschalis M. Kitromilides, Kozpiakrj Aoyioobvn 1571-1878: Tpoownoypagixy Өдєфрңоң, Nicosia 2002 (reviewed in BMGS 
30.2 (2006) 226-7). 


Peter Vejleskov (ed.), Apokopos. Englisb Translation by Margaret Alexiou. Cologne: Romiosini, 
2005. Pp. 401. 


Here at last is a critical edition of the first printed work of Modern Greek literature, the Apokopos 
of Bergadis. The present volume contains an extensive introduction, a synoptic edition of the 
V manuscript (Codex Vindobonensis theologicus graecus, 244) and A (the first printed edition 
of Nikolaos Kalliergis), an English translation with brief translator's introduction (by Margaret 
Alexiou), a detailed commentary, an index verborum that is also a glossary, and a facsimile of V. If 
ever a scholarly work was worth waiting for, this is it! 

The introduction alone (which runs to 140 pages) is a masterpiece of textual and literary 
scholarship, presenting a wealth of meticulously researched and highly illuminating information and 
interpretation, It is divided into four substantial sections, which cover the poem (‘story’, authorship 
and dating), textual tradition (including a highly illuminating discussion of scribal practices), 
language (phonology, morphology and syntax) and versification, respectively. 

Whether presenting detailed textual evidence (for example, to challenge Stylianos Alexiou's 
view, shared by Van Gemert, that the ‘epilogue’ is not an integral part of the poem), or discussing 
possible interpretations of the poem itself (such as the possibility that the narrator of the ‘dream’ 
never actually wakes up, a fascinating suggestion made by Margaret Alexiou), Vejleskov brings to 
his work a rare combination of scholarship, commonsense and dry wit. Thus, in addition to its 
scholarly merits, the introduction is a true delight to read. 

Vejleskov has done his homework. He has travelled to examine extant manuscripts and 
editions, and attempted to check the findings presented by earlier scholars. Unable himself to discern 
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more than one of the fourteen watermarks in the V manuscript recorded by codicologists, despite 
the use of special lamps, he comments with characteristic wry humour (р, 48, п. 31): ‘I wonder how 
they do it’. 

Vejleskov’s close readings and comments on the narrative features of Apokopos are most 
instructive. Previous generations of teachers, myself included, could have wished for this edition 
(and the translation, of which more below) for our students. In discussing M. Alexiou’s comment on 
the narrator’s possible non-awakening, Vejleskov points out that Apokopos differs so markedly 
from all comparable dream tales that it is scarcely possible to extrapolate from these any expecta- 
tion of a conventional waking-up scene. He further comments that the deliberately satirical nature 
of the text already subverts any established norms, and that the words, ‘I fell asleep’, in the first 
person, would seem to imply a later waking up, even if this is not made explicit. Once again, good 
sense is the key to Vejleskov’s approach — and how refreshing this is! 

The lucid and detailed analysis of metre, rhythm and rhyme contained in the last section of the 
introduction is exemplary. There is a particularly useful discussion of what constitutes a metrical 
unit and what defines enjambment (pp. 167-9). For a discussion of hiatus and synizesis, Vejleskov 
wisely refers the reader to Natalia Deliyannaki’s ‘brilliant’? demonstration of the functioning of these 
in Erotokritos. This comment is characteristic of Vejleskov's frequent, generous acknowledgement 
of the achievements of other scholars. Based on an analysis of rich rhyme (defined both grammati- 
cally and phonetically), Vejleskov concludes that the rhyme quality of A is better than that of V, an 
interesting finding indeed, and one that raises questions about the printer's contribution to the text 
(p. 171). 

It almost seems otiose to point out that the synoptic edition will be invaluable to future schol- 
ars, as will the commentary and index verborum / glossary. The commentary emphasizes textual 
criticism. It covers problems of linguistic interpretation and lists instances of repeated lines and 
hemistichs. It begins with a note on the ‘title’ (which is almost certainly a printer’s addition) and an 
examination of the word apokopos, and proceeds to a detailed line-by-line examination of the full 
text of A / V. 

Turning to the translation, I have to say that this is the only part of the volume about which 
I have some reservations. The main virtue of the translation is that its lines correspond to the lines 
of the original (A), in terms of content. If only Alexiou had been prepared to stop short at a useful 
prose crib! Instead, drawing (as she tells us, though without explaining why) on Beowulf, Chaucer, 
Shakespeare, madrigals and ballads, she has attempted something considerably more artistic. The 
result is at best slightly awkward (‘the song of birds and the long day's toil / made me perforce to 
pause and take breath’, 11. 30—31) and at worst downright peculiar (‘Some do it in alleyways, others 
for snacks / then on the nightwatch get laid on the bed’, ll. 195—6), if not unintentionally comical 
(“Апу more questions? I’m going home”, I told them’, 1. 459). On the other hand, Apokopos resists 
translation for many reasons, and Alexiou's version will, no doubt, be useful to future generations 
of students. 

Peter Vejleskov's critical edition of Apokopos represents all that is best in modern textual 
scholarship. It is meticulous, without for a moment being dull; incisive and original, while paying 
due respect to the work of earlier and contemporary scholars, and — somewhat unusually, in this 
context — tempers indisputable erudition with modesty and wit. It is, in short, and for some very 
unexpected reasons, not just an indispensable work of reference but a joy to read. No Greek 
scholar's home should be without one! 


Sarah Ekdawi 
Oxford University 


Mogens Pelt, Tying Greece to the West: US-West German-Greek Relations 1949-74. Copenhagen: 
Museum Tusculanum Press/University of Copenhagen Press, 2006. Pp. 454. 


Some eight years after producing a volume on Greek-German relations from 1929 to 1941! Mogens 
Pelt has shifted his attention to the post-1945 period. His new work considers a seminal period in 
modern Greek history between the end of the Civil War and the ousting of the Colonels’ dictator- 
ship. It does so by deftly combining German, American and British archival sources, aligned with an 
extensive array of secondary sources. Greece's continuing adherence to a fifty-year closure rule for 
government records means that its input over the period cannot yet be properly assessed, while the 
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German-Greek documents from the archives of Auswärtiges are only considered up to 1960. 
The American archives, therefore, provide the most important original source material available. 
The outcome is a hefty volume, which is thorough in its coverage but does not fall into the trap of 
letting the extensive detail therein stand in the way of an awareness of developing trends and the 
wider picture, especially the Cold War context. 

The book is divided into four parts: economic and political stabilization in Greece, 1949—55; 
conflicting economic interests and military integration; frictions within NATO and Western 
integration, 1955—61, and the postwar political order under pressure, 1962—74. Each part ends with 
an admirable summary, drawing out the main themes and developments, which students will 
hearten to. 

The thesis, which is developed convincingly, is that once the Civil War was won and the Com- 
munist threat expunged, the United States did not wish to sustain the same level of financial and 
economic commitment to Greece and was happy to see West Germany emerge to share the burden. 
In turn, Bonn sought to revive the traditional German interest in Greece as a trading partner, which, 
during the 1930s, had made Nazi Germany the main export market for Greek tobacco. Where then 
there were sinister overtones, this was not true of the later period (although early on the British were 
suspicious) as West Germany was fully absorbed into Western institutions (NATO and the EEC) 
and Washington was happy to encourage the growth of Greek-German trading links in the early 
1950s. 

In turn, Greek governments sought to escape from overdependence on American patronage 
and accordingly welcomed German overtures in the economic domain. Thus, in autumn 1950, 
the Greek Deputy Prime Minister, Papandreou, visited Bonn to negotiate a trade agreement over 
tobacco, still Greece’s main export. At the same time, on the political level, German governments 
were wary of upsetting their European partners, leading, in 1957, to a lukewarm reaction to Greek 
feelers to join the newly formed Common Market. Instead, once the Cyprus issue was resolved, 
Bonn championed associate membership status. It also extended substantial financial and technical 
assistance to Greece in November 1958, not least because it saw the potential for a springboard into 
Middle Eastern markets. The loan of 200 million Deutschmarks was the first state loan received by 
Greece since it defaulted on its external debt during the Great Depression. The shared experience of 
being on the critical frontlines of the Cold War clearly helped to forge a special bond between 
Greece and West Germany. 

In the 1960s the United States reduced its direct economic commitment to Greece, while leaving 
the military assistance programme intact. West Germany, by now the strongest economic power 
in Western Europe, was well placed and willing to take up the burden and concluded a series of 
armament agreements with Greece. The advent of the Colonels’ regime failed to halt this trend, 
though Bonn was forced by its European partners to go along with the expulsion of Greece from the 
Council of Europe, after initial resistance. 

Throughout this volume, awareness is shown of the wider considerations impinging on 
decision-making. In particular, the regional political environment in the Eastern Mediterranean and 
Middle East is constantly invoked to underline the complexities involved. Fear of Soviet economic 
penetration of Greece (the offer to take all Greece’s unsold tobacco stock, for example) lay behind 
the 1958 German loan. Bonn especially supported the Karamanlis regime (1955—63), which it saw 
as the best guarantee against any Greek defection from the West, leading to its championing of 
associate membership of the EEC in protracted negotiations between 1959 and 1961. A further credit 
agreement, this time for 200 million Deutschmarks, followed in 1963. 

There was a manifest American determination to tie Greece to the West because of its 
geostrategic position in south-eastern Europe and proximity to the Middle East. A succession of 
crises arising from the Cold War and the Arab-Israeli conflict served to underline Greece’s impor- 
tance, while at the same time Washington became unwilling to sustain its previous levels of 
economic assistance. It looked to Western Europe, and especially West Germany, to shoulder this 
burden. Bonn responded positively, giving Greece greater access for its tobacco exports through 
agreements reached in 1950 and 1953. Greece, for its part, favoured West German industrial prod- 
ucts. The outcome was that by 1950, West Germany was Greece’s most important export market 
and by 1957, German imports dominated the foreign goods arriving into Greece. 

It is the West German dimension that gives this volume its originality and makes it a worthy 
addition to the existing literature. Although, in the 1960s, Washington sought to extend the burden- 
sharing over Greece to all NATO members, ‘West Germany continued to be the most important 
pillar in US relations with Greece’ (p. 359). The final part of the volume contains few surprises, 
but it does cogently draw together and analyse what is known. Until further archival sources 
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become available, especially in Greece, it is difficult to see how this volume can be bettered. 
The exposition is clear, the presentation first-class. What comes across above all is the author’s 
considerable knowledge of pre- and post-1945 developments within Greece and beyond and the 
wider considerations that influenced Western calculations towards Greece between 1949 and 1974. 


Steve Morewood 
University of Birmingham 


1 Mogens Pelt, Tobacco, Arms and Politics. Greece and Germany from World Crisis to World War, 1929-1941 (Copenhagen: 
Museum Tusculanum Press/University of Copenhagen, 1998). 


Elisavet Kotzia, [бёвс кол oucOytixy: иєсолодєшкоі Kou иєтолодєшкоі тєбоур@дфо: 1930-1974. 
Athens: Polis, 2006. Pp. 408. 


Greek modernism has been one of the most extensively-researched and widely debated, and yet, 
until recently, least agreed-upon issues in the history of twentieth-century Greek literature. Such 
vexed questions as the role of tradition and political ideology (such as right- versus left-wing, 
Hellenocentrism versus cosmopolitanism), its aesthetics, its manifestations in fiction as compared to 
poetry, as well as the role and impact of Theotokas’ ‘manifesto’, The Free Spirit, have been at the 
core of the research agenda of scholars, critics and students alike for approximately the last forty 
years. 

Elisavet Kotzia’s monograph Ideas and Aesthetics: Inter-War and Post-War Writers 1930—1974 
aspires to offer some definite and possibly definitive answers to most of these questions, and does so 
in a fascinating, thought-provoking and very convincing way. Though this is not immediately obvi- 
ous from the title, Kotzia’s book chiefly addresses the issue of modernism. It represents a serious, 
concerted attempt to map out the ideology and aesthetics of the Greek version of the movement 
from its first appearance (in poetry), in the early 1930s, to the end of the dictatorship in 1974, the 
symbolic terminus post quem of postwar literature in Greece, as these emerge from the critical 
or theoretical writings of a variety of literary ‘agents’ (individual writers, critics and literary 
magazines) on the literature and art of their time. 

The book is divided into two parts. In the first, which deals with the interwar period, Kotzia 
compares the views of liberal writers and critics, such as Yorgos Theotokas and Angelos Terzakis, 
the left-wing (and in later life liberal) critic Emilios Chourmouzios (whose views are traced for 
almost the whole time span of the study for specific reasons) and the left-wing literary magazine 
Neoi Protoporoi. The views of the poets Yorgos Seferis and Odysseas Elytis are represented only 
to the extent that these shed light on what was happening in fiction. In the second part, Kotzia 
compares the views of the liberal writers and critics Alexandros Kotzias and Spyros Plaskovitis, the 
left-wing Dimitris Chatzis and the left-wing magazines Epitheorisi Technis and Kritiki. 

Kotzia’s main findings are as follows: ideologically speaking, the optimistic move towards a 
‘new’ literature in the early 1930s among a group of liberal writers and critics was more a conve- 
nient substitute for national (territorial and ideological) losses, particularly in the wake of the Asia 
Minor Disaster of 1922, than the expression of a genuine interest in revamping Greek literature and 
art as autonomous, self-contained activities. One of the major contributions of Kotzia’s book is that 
it illuminates the role of Theotokas, and in particular his widely discussed and often over-espoused 
‘manifesto’, and places this in its real (ideological) context. In a similar vein, left-wing authors of the 
same period viewed their own writings as a means of engineering a financially and politically fairer 
society, in accordance with Marxist and Leninist principles, rather than an attempt to revolutionize 
literature itself. In this sense, both of these ideologically opposed groups ascribed a teleological role 
to literature, treating it as a means of either restoring Greece’s lost glory, not only domestically but 
also in the European arena (where it was thought to merit a role on account of its glorious past), or 
helping Greek society switch to socialism. A belief in the power of literature to represent and even 
change the nation in the respective camps went hand in hand with a hitherto unshaken faith in the 
efficacy of collective action. 

In contrast to their literary forebears, having faced the traumatic experience of the Second 
World War and the subsequent Greek Civil War, and writing in the middle of the Cold War, both 
liberal and left-wing postwar prose writers saw literature more as a means of expressing their 
individual personal and political anxieties in a world of shattered certainties and shifting values 
than as a collective means of manoeuvring society towards a certain end. This perception had 
always been shared by Greek poets, irrespective of political ideology. 
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Kitromilides edits the text from one of the Parma manuscripts, which he believes may be a 
fair copy prepared with a view to publication, and cites the minor variants of the Vatican text in 
footnotes. The Italian text is accompanied, en face, by a plain (but serviceable) English translation. 
A commentary (eleven pages) provides information on realia, amplifies historical allusions and 
corrects the author’s occasional errors. The editor’s introduction (pp. 13-38), divided into six 
chapters, offers a thorough and thoughtful appraisal of the main issues relating to the author, the 
text and the historical context. A central question is the identity of the real author. The text must 
have been written in 1636-7, when Giorgio had barely reached the age of eighteen. In the autumn of 
1637 he fell ill, and he died in January 1638. Before this, as his uncle’s memoir informs us, he had 
spent two years in Germany learning the arts of war. The Discorso itself indicates an extensive and 
detailed knowledge of historical and dynastic matters, so much so that it is hard to accept such a 
degree of maturity in one so young. Kitromilides does not shy away from the problem. He concedes 
that the complexity of the work points to ‘the more technocratically experienced hand of Pietro 
Denores himself’. Pietro served the Vatican as secretary to two popes and several cardinals, and 
wrote on philosophy and literature, as well as history. Clearly he exercised a guiding hand on the 
education of his young nephew. A work of this kind would certainly enhance the curriculum vitae 
of an able young man whose sights were set on a diplomatic appointment in the Roman court. The 
most likely scenario, therefore, is some kind of collaborative work, with Giorgio being given sole 
credit for the finished product, with an eye to his career prospects. 

The Discorso is a work of singular importance, not for the information it gives about Cypriot 
matters (the work of Stefano Lusignan is much more comprehensive), but rather for the way it situ- 
ates Cyprus in the context of the European diplomacy and power politics of its time. Kitromilides 
makes the bold claim that it inaugurates a new tradition of writing about the island — what he calls 
the ‘historiography of the Cyprus Question’. This nicely produced edition is rounded off with an 
index of proper names (covering introduction, text and commentary), and is illustrated with two 
contemporary maps of Cyprus, two genealogical trees, and a Moroni portrait of a young man, 
which helps to put flesh on the enigmatic figure of Giorgio Denores. (The omission of any facsimiles 
of the manuscripts is to be regretted.) Histories of Cyprus give little space to the designs that various 
European states had on it in the decades after the Ottoman conquest, or the arguments that were 
advanced to support or confute their claims. Kitromilides’ work fills that gap and sheds new light on 
the history of Cyprus as a contested island. 


David Holton 
Selwyn College, Cambridge 


1 Paschalis M. Kitromilides, Kozpiakrj Aoyioobvn 1571-1878: Tpoownoypagixy Өдєфрңоң, Nicosia 2002 (reviewed in BMGS 
30.2 (2006) 226-7). 


Peter Vejleskov (ed.), Apokopos. Englisb Translation by Margaret Alexiou. Cologne: Romiosini, 
2005. Pp. 401. 


Here at last is a critical edition of the first printed work of Modern Greek literature, the Apokopos 
of Bergadis. The present volume contains an extensive introduction, a synoptic edition of the 
V manuscript (Codex Vindobonensis theologicus graecus, 244) and A (the first printed edition 
of Nikolaos Kalliergis), an English translation with brief translator's introduction (by Margaret 
Alexiou), a detailed commentary, an index verborum that is also a glossary, and a facsimile of V. If 
ever a scholarly work was worth waiting for, this is it! 

The introduction alone (which runs to 140 pages) is a masterpiece of textual and literary 
scholarship, presenting a wealth of meticulously researched and highly illuminating information and 
interpretation, It is divided into four substantial sections, which cover the poem (‘story’, authorship 
and dating), textual tradition (including a highly illuminating discussion of scribal practices), 
language (phonology, morphology and syntax) and versification, respectively. 

Whether presenting detailed textual evidence (for example, to challenge Stylianos Alexiou's 
view, shared by Van Gemert, that the ‘epilogue’ is not an integral part of the poem), or discussing 
possible interpretations of the poem itself (such as the possibility that the narrator of the ‘dream’ 
never actually wakes up, a fascinating suggestion made by Margaret Alexiou), Vejleskov brings to 
his work a rare combination of scholarship, commonsense and dry wit. Thus, in addition to its 
scholarly merits, the introduction is a true delight to read. 

Vejleskov has done his homework. He has travelled to examine extant manuscripts and 
editions, and attempted to check the findings presented by earlier scholars. Unable himself to discern 
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more than one of the fourteen watermarks in the V manuscript recorded by codicologists, despite 
the use of special lamps, he comments with characteristic wry humour (р, 48, п. 31): ‘I wonder how 
they do it’. 

Vejleskov’s close readings and comments on the narrative features of Apokopos are most 
instructive. Previous generations of teachers, myself included, could have wished for this edition 
(and the translation, of which more below) for our students. In discussing M. Alexiou’s comment on 
the narrator’s possible non-awakening, Vejleskov points out that Apokopos differs so markedly 
from all comparable dream tales that it is scarcely possible to extrapolate from these any expecta- 
tion of a conventional waking-up scene. He further comments that the deliberately satirical nature 
of the text already subverts any established norms, and that the words, ‘I fell asleep’, in the first 
person, would seem to imply a later waking up, even if this is not made explicit. Once again, good 
sense is the key to Vejleskov’s approach — and how refreshing this is! 

The lucid and detailed analysis of metre, rhythm and rhyme contained in the last section of the 
introduction is exemplary. There is a particularly useful discussion of what constitutes a metrical 
unit and what defines enjambment (pp. 167-9). For a discussion of hiatus and synizesis, Vejleskov 
wisely refers the reader to Natalia Deliyannaki’s ‘brilliant’? demonstration of the functioning of these 
in Erotokritos. This comment is characteristic of Vejleskov's frequent, generous acknowledgement 
of the achievements of other scholars. Based on an analysis of rich rhyme (defined both grammati- 
cally and phonetically), Vejleskov concludes that the rhyme quality of A is better than that of V, an 
interesting finding indeed, and one that raises questions about the printer's contribution to the text 
(p. 171). 

It almost seems otiose to point out that the synoptic edition will be invaluable to future schol- 
ars, as will the commentary and index verborum / glossary. The commentary emphasizes textual 
criticism. It covers problems of linguistic interpretation and lists instances of repeated lines and 
hemistichs. It begins with a note on the ‘title’ (which is almost certainly a printer’s addition) and an 
examination of the word apokopos, and proceeds to a detailed line-by-line examination of the full 
text of A / V. 

Turning to the translation, I have to say that this is the only part of the volume about which 
I have some reservations. The main virtue of the translation is that its lines correspond to the lines 
of the original (A), in terms of content. If only Alexiou had been prepared to stop short at a useful 
prose crib! Instead, drawing (as she tells us, though without explaining why) on Beowulf, Chaucer, 
Shakespeare, madrigals and ballads, she has attempted something considerably more artistic. The 
result is at best slightly awkward (‘the song of birds and the long day's toil / made me perforce to 
pause and take breath’, 11. 30—31) and at worst downright peculiar (‘Some do it in alleyways, others 
for snacks / then on the nightwatch get laid on the bed’, ll. 195—6), if not unintentionally comical 
(“Апу more questions? I’m going home”, I told them’, 1. 459). On the other hand, Apokopos resists 
translation for many reasons, and Alexiou's version will, no doubt, be useful to future generations 
of students. 

Peter Vejleskov's critical edition of Apokopos represents all that is best in modern textual 
scholarship. It is meticulous, without for a moment being dull; incisive and original, while paying 
due respect to the work of earlier and contemporary scholars, and — somewhat unusually, in this 
context — tempers indisputable erudition with modesty and wit. It is, in short, and for some very 
unexpected reasons, not just an indispensable work of reference but a joy to read. No Greek 
scholar's home should be without one! 


Sarah Ekdawi 
Oxford University 


Mogens Pelt, Tying Greece to the West: US-West German-Greek Relations 1949-74. Copenhagen: 
Museum Tusculanum Press/University of Copenhagen Press, 2006. Pp. 454. 


Some eight years after producing a volume on Greek-German relations from 1929 to 1941! Mogens 
Pelt has shifted his attention to the post-1945 period. His new work considers a seminal period in 
modern Greek history between the end of the Civil War and the ousting of the Colonels’ dictator- 
ship. It does so by deftly combining German, American and British archival sources, aligned with an 
extensive array of secondary sources. Greece's continuing adherence to a fifty-year closure rule for 
government records means that its input over the period cannot yet be properly assessed, while the 
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Ghazis, roads and trade in north-west Anatolia 
1179-1291 


Ian Booth 


Sussex 


This article shows that parts of the late antique road system in north-west Anatolia were 
sometimes closed between 1179 and 1291, due to unsettled conditions, and that alterna- 
tives were in use. The alternative road from Herakleia Pontica to Kastamonu went via 
Çaycuma and Daday and that to Ankara via Eskişehir. Both Christian and Muslim border 
raiders existed in the area and may have caused these closures. They sometimes acted 
together but their importance is unclear since conditions were also both politically and 
militarily unstable. The article concludes that the Muslim raiders were not ghazis, as has 
been thought. 


This article considers which roads were used for international trade in north-west 
Anatolia between 1179 and 1291, from the siege of Klaudiopolis to the fall of Eflani. There 
is little evidence of any trade at this time in this area but some can be inferred from the 
sources, especially from the works of Ibn Sa’id and Ibn Battutah. Regrettably, there is no 
way at all of measuring the volume of this trade, although Ducellier thinks that it was 
considerable.! However, since it is not even known for certain what was being traded,’ it 
is hard to see why he thinks this. A further problem is that there are two important control 
variables, whose true natures are hard to establish: a long-standing international border,’ 
and thieves (armies, raiders, border guards, village guards, bandits and local rebels). 
However, because of the very rough nature of the country, it is assumed that the border 
was well defined in the sense that it followed mountain tops. The question of thieves is 
discussed below. 


1 А. Ducellier, Chrétiens d'Orient et Islam au Moyen Age, Vlle-XVe siècles (Paris 1996) 273. 

2 See Table 1. 

3 For a full discussion of what this expression means in this context, see Н. Ahrweiler, “Га frontiére et les 
frontiéres de Byzance en Orient’, in Ahrweiler, Byzance: les pays et les territoires (Aldershot 1976); C. Holmes, 
‘How the east was won’, Eastern Approaches to Byzantium, ed. A. Eastmond (Aldershot 1999) 41—72; Medieval 
Frontier Societies, ed. R. Bartlett and A. Mackay (Oxford 1989); Shifting Frontiers in Late Antiquity, ed. 
R. Mathisen and H. Sivan (Aldershot 1996) 1-214; Medieval Frontiers: Concepts and Practices, ed. D. Abulafia 
and N. Berend (Aldershot 2002) 1-142; The Frontiers in Question: The Eurasian Borderlands, ed. D. Power and 
N. Standen (London 1998). 
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This article focuses on Seljuk international trade with Herakleia Pontica (see Map 1) 
because Herakleia is the only Byzantine city mentioned by Ibn Sa’id, which suggests that 
he considered it to be important. Unusually, Ibn Sa’id provides no information about the 
roads involved, as he usually does, and the route that he appears to recommend does 
not use the roads that one would have expected.* Why is this? Three main questions are 
addressed here: Can the trade routes be mapped? Why were two long-established roads 
apparently closed at vital points? Which routes were used instead? 

One point must be made immediately: it is possible to map the Middle Ages. A great 
deal has been written on borders, much of it very worthy but some of it badly informed. 
Maps are a representationalist art form, not a method of photographing a physical or 
administrative situation on the ground. For this reason, the London Underground format 
of using straight lines to show roads has been adopted. This format shows that a road 
goes from city A to city B but gives only a very rough idea of its actual path. In fact, in the 
area under consideration, the mountains offer little choice of route. However, as there are 
some alternatives, this method has been chosen because it does not require a decision to be 
made between them. All relevant alternatives are shown. 

Most of this article is based on Ibn Sa'id's chapter on the Seljuk sultanate in his 
Geography of tbe World, which is important here because it is a route planner for traders 
visiting the sultanate who enter through the port of Antalya. That it is a route planner 
is obvious both in the original and in Abulfeda's rewrite,’ for both identify long-standing 
international routes and indicate indirectly that some of the routes that run either through 
Paphlagonia to Herakleia Pontica, or around the province, were partially closed at the 
time of writing. However, despite this, Herakleia's importance is shown by its mention 
two times in the text. It is the only place mentioned twice, apart from Antalya, the port 
of entry and exit, and Ankara. Thus, the aim of the work is to show which routes were 
actually in use. 

The roads suggested seem fairly obvious except that one begins at the port of Antalya 
on Anatolia’s Mediterranean coast and reaches Herakleia on the Black Sea by passing 
through the Byzantine empire, entering it by a bridge over the Dalman Çayı and leaving by 
way of the present Ankara Highway by going eastwards towards Düzce, though Cahen's 
identification of the river is open to question. No cities within the empire are either 
indicated or named. 

The construction of the roads concerned is not addressed here, as it is not relevant to 
the discussion. However, because of the mountainous nature of the terrain in Paphlagonia, 
most firewood, the main source of home heating, was moved by pack train, using mules 


4 Ankara and Eskigehir are not shown on the maps because they are not in the area under discussion. 

5 J. Reinaud, Géographie d'Aboulféda (Paris 1848, 1883, repr. 1985) П, 2, 133-9. 

6 Hereafter called Herakleia. 

7 С. Cahen, ‘Ibn Sa'id sur l'Asie Mineure seljuquide’, in Cahen, Turkobyzantina et Oriens Christianus 
(London 1974), study VII, 6 (hereafter Ibn Sa'id). Extracts from Ibn Sa'id to which I refer in this article are cited 


in translation in the Appendix to this article. 
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Map 5. The international routes in the thirteenth century 


with Yórük drivers as late as the 1960s. Coal for personal use was delivered similarly and 
the rubbish was collected daily from the house by pack mule, so it is decidedly probable 
that the Paphlagonian roads in the thirteenth century were mule tracks. 

Indeed, the remains of several such could still be seen in the 1960s and more recently 
in the 1990s. They are clearly recognizable by their use of consolidated gravel or cobble- 
stones to give them a surface that is fairly even but with sufficient grip for the mules to be 
able to face the occasional very steep incline or descent that would never allow wheeled 
traffic. They are about a metre wide with dry-stone walls to retain the fills that level the 
track off across small depressions. А very good example of one such remained in 1996 in 
the canyon of the Агас Сау1 east of the town of Агас on the side of the river south of the 
present road. Indeed, it was still in use in 1996, when it had been recently repaired. Also 
I saw five camel caravans near Silifke whilst camping there in September 1966, which 
supports the view that such a mode of transport was very common in the past. 

Other more ruined pack-horse trails used to exist north of Zonguldak near the old 
north main road that went via Beycuma, Devrek and Mengen. It is, however, impossible 
to say when these were constructed, for though they are similar to the ancient ones 
in the pictures in Anatolian Studies 51,5 other similar ones are described elsewhere as 


8 A. Comfort and R. Ergeç, ‘Following the Euphrates in Antiquity: north-south routes around Zeugma’, 
Anatolian Studies 51 (2001) 32, 38. This is a long way east but much the same. 
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‘Ottoman pack-horse roads’. This is not surprising since the roads would have been 
used and repaired by the Ottomans for several centuries. Therefore, although there is no 
definite evidence other than the above, it would seem that the roads in Paphlagonia were 
pack-horse tracks. 

One can only tentatively suggest what was transported because the only evidence for 
the period under discussion is the occasional reference, such as that given by Ibn Battutah 
that he was offered saffron because the woman with whom he was staying thought him a 
merchant.’ Table 1 gives a list of products that were known to have been produced and 
probably traded. One thing is obvious: with the exception of saffron, slaves, soldiers and 
skilled craftsmen, there is really nothing else on the list with an international demand, 
which leads one to suspect that Paphlagonia in the thirteenth century was probably much 
like La Creuse in France, in that it sent out its men to fight’? and to carve stone. 


Table 1 Probable Paphlagonian trade 
The more stars there are in the certainty column the more likely it is that this trade existed. 


Goods Type Movements Certainty Comments 

Fish Internal Coast inland deci 

Manufactures Internal Coast inland n 

Timber Internal To coastal cities zum 

Pork Internal To coastal cities е 

Firewood Internal To coastal cities nd 

Fish Export To Constantinople + Reduced 1211—81 
Pork Export To Constantinople ate Reduced 1211-81 
Bacon Export To Constantinople ae Reduced 1211-81 
Timber Export To Constantinople ai Reduced 1211-81 
Firewood Export To Constantinople nnt Reduced 1211-81 
Ships Export Mainly Constantinople xi Reduced 1211-81 
Bear & wolf cubs Export Mainly Constantinople Н Reduced 1211-81 
Yoghurt & cheese Export To Constantinople Ы Reduced 1211—81 
Garden produce Export To Constantinople vw Reduced 1211-81 
Mushrooms Export To Constantinople “ Reduced 1211-81 
Live meat animals Export To Constantinople et al. ce Reduced 1211-81 
Saffron Export To Constantinople et al. dl Reduced 1211-81 
Soldiers Export To Imperial army kia Mainly after 1261 
Artisans Export To Constantinople etc ч Mainly after 1261 
Manufactures Import From Constantinople rd Reduced 1211-81 
Books etc Import From Constantinople те Reduced 1211-81 
Metals Import From wherever yy 

Slaves (Russian) Transit To Antalya-Kastamonu oes 

Slaves (Byzantine) Transit To Kastamonu DAT 

Furs Transit To wherever: Ji Very probable 


9 The Travels of Ibn Battutab, ed. T. Mackintosh-Smith (London 2002) 118. 
10 Akropolites makes reference to the:good quality of the soldiers from Paphlagonia: Georgii Acropolitae 
Opera, ed. A. Heisenberg, I (Leipzig 1903) 147-8. 
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However, as Ibn Sa’id’s text is talking about a transit trade at Kastamonu, three 


suggestions are given in Table 2: mamluks, slaves and furs. The mamluks" (male slaves 


for sale in Egypt, to be used as soldiers), mentioned in the entry for Kastamonu, were 


moved in the fifteenth century from Herakleia to Antalya by another route, which is not 


given by Ibn Sa’id. However, conditions in the thirteenth century probably dictated use of 
the routes suggested here. 


Ibn Sa'id's description of Herakleia? is geographically accurate, but it was not this 
Herakleia that was destroyed by Harun al-Rashid; he destroyed the Herakleia in the 
Taurus Mountains. It would have been easy for someone who, as Ibn Sa’id did, lived in 


al-Andalus, to make this error, for there were at least four cities called Herakleia. This 


does not detract from the validity of the text. 


Table 2 Known disturbances in the Paphlagonia area 


This list is probably incomplete but it suffices to show the state of play in the area. 


Date(s) 


1206 

1206 or 1207 
1207 

1209 
1211-12 
1213 

1214 

1223 

1224 
1225-31 


1234 
1239-41 
1245-8 


1256 


1256 
1267 


1277 

1280-2 
1280-2 
1290/91 
1291-3 


11 Ibn Sa’id, 48. 
12 Ibid., 43. 


What happened? 


Laskaris repulses raid 

Civil war in Paphlagonia 
Laskaris raids Paphlagonia 
Laskaris raids Paphlagonia 
Civil war in sultanate 
Temporary loss of Агас 

Civil war in empire 

Rebellion of Laskaris brothers 
Rebellion of Thracian nobles 
Michael Strategopoulos 

in Paphlagonia 

Francisan friars abort journey 
Baba’l rebellion in sultanate 
Fighting in sultanate after 
defeat by Mongols 

Michael Palaiologos 

defends Paphlagonia 

Seljuks rebel against Mongols 
Raid into Paphlagonia 
involving treason 

Execution of Pervane 
Re-fortifying of border 
Rebellion in Paphlagonia 
Loss of Eflani 

Turkmen rebel in Kastamonu 


Duration 


Some months 
n/k 

2 months 

2 months 

2 years 

n/k 

Several months 
Several months 
Several months 
Years 


Event 
2+ years 
3 years 


2+ years 


Several months 
Months? 


Months 
Many months 
Years 

? 


3 years 


Nature 


War 
Civil war 
War 
War 
Civil war 
War 
Civil war 
Civil war 
Civil war 
Raiding? 


Banditry 
Civil war 
War 


Against raids? 


Civil war 
Raid 


Civil War 
Little fighting 
Civil + Raid 
? 


Civil war 


Nearness 


Cross 
Near 
Cross 
Cross 
Very near 
Cross 
Near 
Not near 
Not near 
Cross 


Near 
Not near 
Near 


Cross? 


? 


Cross 


Not near 
Near 
Cross 
Cross 
Near 
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Ibn Sa’id repeats his description of Herakleia later but then follows it with the 
following statement: ‘To the east of this city can be found one of the ports of Rum best 
known to merchants, KASTAMONU, which belongs to the Muslims'.? This can only 
mean that there was trade between Herakleia and Kastamonu in the 1270s. Herakleia is 
not in the sultanate, so it is very odd that it is mentioned at all, let alone twice. No other 
foreign city is named, not even in Byzantium, despite one of Ibn Sa’id’s main routes 
passing through it for several hundred kilometres. This suggests that the reader would 
have known what sort of commodity was involved, without needing to be told, and that 
it was an important trade. Kastamonu, though an inland city, is described here as a port, 
as Manchester once was, but its present seaport of Inebolu is not mentioned; presumably, 
therefore, the merchandise was landed at Herakleia and then taken overland to 
Kastamonu. What route did it take? 

The normal, easiest route from Herakleia to Kastamonu is and was: 


Route 1 (400 km): 
Herakleia = [Düzce] => [Gerede] = Safranbolu = Kastamonu 
[ ] indicates that this town is not mentioned in the text. 


The normal route from Herakleia to Ankara is and was: 
Route 2 (300 km): 
Herakleia = [Düzce] — [Gerede] = Ankara 


The route used by Ibn Sa’id to reach Kastamonu is much more complicated, for it goes via 
Ankara, using the following route as far as Ankara: 


Route 3 (570 km): 
Herakleia = [Düzce] = [Malagina] > [Eskişehir] 2 The Prairies > Ankara 


The route was probably the safest, but not the shortest. 
The normal route from Ankara to Kastamonu is and was: 


Route 4 (370 km): 
Ankara = [Gerede] = Safranbolu = Kastamonu 


The route actually used by Ibn Sa’id to get from Ankara to Kastamonu is: 


Route 5 (1100 km): 
Ankara = Nevşehir = Sivas = Kastamonu 


This gives a total distance from Herakliea to Kastamonu (route 2 + route 5) of some 
1,700 km, against 400 km for route 1. Clearly, route 5 + 1 does not describe the route from 
Herakleia to Kastamonu that Ibn Sa’id implies when he links these two towns together in 
his text. It is too long to be of any use. 


13 Ibid., 48. 

14 D. French, Roman Roads and Milestones in Asia Minor, 2 vols (London 1981). There are references 
throughout this work. 

15 АП distances аге from the Turkey Tourist Map, Ministry of Tourism, 1994, and are rounded down. 
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Route 2 (from Diizce) is the Ankara Highway, but it has not always been the main 
road to Ankara: route 3 (from Malagina) was more often used in the High Empire. 
However, Eskigehir (Dorylaeum), the main supply base on this road, was devastated 
during the Seljuk period and may have been abandoned at the time under discussion. The 
plain around it is, however, fertile and there were certainly Turkmen living in the vicinity 
when the emperor Manuel I tried to re-establish Byzantine rule there in the third quarter 
of the twelfth century. The lack of cities would have made this road difficult to use, par- 
ticularly as it is always short of food and water,'* and would also have raised the Turkmen 
threat because of their need for manufactured goods, which they usually purchased in 
towns. It seems unlikely, then, that Ibn Sa'id would have chosen route 3 instead of route 
2 without a very good reason. Route 2 is shorter, reasonably well watered and with several 
small cities along its course. Also, Ibn Battutah found no difficulty with the food supply 
along route 2 in the 1420s between Bolu and Gerede.” 

Thus, it has been established that there were roads known to have been in use, both 
before and after the period under consideration, which were better than those Ibn Sa’id 
chose. Why did he not use the better roads? By not doing so, he deviates greatly from his 
own textual form of a smooth sweep forward. There was nothing at that time to tempt a 
merchant on the road between Malagina and Ankara. Why not therefore go via Bolu, the 
beginning of the saffron area, to Ankara? A deviation from Gerede to Safranbolu to obtain 
saffron would be logical and would not seriously change the flow. These considerations 
suggest strongly that the road was closed at Bolu Gegidi, for the distance between Düzce 
and Bolu is only 44 km and both towns are on routes described by Ibn Sa’id. However, the 
main topographical feature between the two places is the heavily forested Bolu Gegidi, 
which would be ideal for bandits and ghazis (cutting-edge fighters of Islam struggling to 
advance the creed). 

The obvious alternative to this section is to join Ankara Highway at Yenigagi. This 
gives route 6 from Herakleia to Ankara via Devrek (used from the 1920s to 1960s as the 
main road). 


Route 6 (220 km): 
Herakleia = [Devrek] => [Yenigagi] = [Gerede] = Ankara 


This could take in Bolu!! by following a diversion from route 6: 


Diversion 1 (76 km):” 

[Yenigagi] = Bolu = [Yenicagi] 

With the diversion, route 6 becomes (240 km): 

Herakleia => [Devrek] = [Yenicagi] => Bolu => [Yenicagi] => [Gerede] > Ankara 


16 For this see Odo of Deuil, De profectione Ludovici УП in orientem, ed. V. С. Berry (New York 1948) 
91-7. My experience of the area also reinforces the point. 

17 The Travels of Ibn Battutah, ed. Mackintosh-Smith, 43-8. 

18 This diversion is a loop off the road and not an out-and-back diversion. 

19 All diversions are shown as а there-and-back distance. 
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Now the route from Ankara to Bolu, which is a there-and-back trip and is unusual in itself 
by being so, is: 
Ankara => Gerede > Yenicagi => Bolu = Gerede => Yenicagi => Ankara 


This diversion from the Devrek to Gerede road would be 76 km as against a diversion of 
about 380 km, if the there-and-back route from Ankara, recommended by Ibn Sa’id was 
the only way of reaching Bolu at the time. This means that the routes through the Bolu 
Daglari were probably closed. The difference between route 3 and route 6, which Ibn Sa’id 
suggests, is too great at 330 km for him not to have heard of it from at least one of his 
informants. The same argument applies for diversion 2 to Safranbolu. However, Ibn Sa’id 
does not mention this route, so the passes between Devrek and Mengen were probably 
closed too. This is very rough country indeed and though it is now well populated, most 
of the villages there are from a recent colonization that started in the late 1950s. This 
range of mountains, with Bolu Geçidi at one end, would have been perfect bandit country 
in the 1270s, so this closure, too, is likely. 


Diversion 2 from Ankara (440 km): 
Ankara = [Gerede] = Safranbolu > [Gerede] = Ankara 


Visiting Safranbolu from Ankara is best done by travelling through Gerede, though there 
is another road further east. However, if one has to start from Ankara then it would make 
sense to visit both Bolu and Safranbolu by putting the two diversions together: 


Diversion 3 from Ankara (550 km): 
Ankara = [Gerede] = Bolu => [Gerede] = Safranbolu = [Gerede] = Ankara 


An alternative diversion to Safranbolu would be from Kastamonu, which could have 
appeared very late on in Ibn Sa’id’s text, but does not. 


Diversion 4 from Kastamonu (as a replacement for diversion 2) (220 km): 
Kastamonu => [Агас] => Safranbolu 


Now, it is virtually certain that Агас was in Byzantine hands for most of the thirteenth 
century. There is some doubt about this,” but the construction date of the town’s first 
mosque, in 1374,2! strongly suggests that it was not conquered before 1291, when Eflani 
became the first place lost in Paphlagonia since Sinope in 1214.” Агас was the location of 
fighting in the 1210s and Langdon’s research suggests that it might be where Michael 
Melissenos won the epithet Strategopoulos in the late 1220s or early 12305.23 So Araç cuts 
diversion 4, the road from Safranbolu to Kastamonu, making it unusable. 

Also, if both Bolu Geçidi and Ahmetusta Geçidi were closed and Агас was in hostile 
Byzantine hands, then Safranbolu would have only one entrance and exit, via Ankara as 


20 Y. Fuat, Araç (Izmir 1990) 23, 337. The language used implies a degree of uncertainty. 

21 The present building is about twenty years younger, the original having burnt down. 

22 1. Kara, Kastamonu (Istanbul 1997) 102, 220-1; T. Y. Öztuna, Türkiye Tarihi 2 (Istanbul 1964) 206; 
Н. Yazicioglu and M. Al, Safranbolu (Karabük 1982) 20-1. 

23 J.S. Langdon, Byzantium’s Last Imperial Offensive in Asia Minor (New York 1992) 13. 
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described by Ibn Sa'id. This would seem to be a big ‘if’, but it is not. Safranbolu is on 
the normal route from Kastamonu to Herakleia; it was a sizable city for the time and 
in Muslim hands in the 1270s, but it is not mentioned in relation to the road from 
Kastamonu to Herakleia. One would not expect Ibn Sa’id to mention any Christian towns 
or cities on the road to Herakleia. However, he usually mentions important Muslim ones, 
especially when they have an important product, saffron in Safranbolu’s case. So it seems 
likely that Ahmetusta Gecidi was closed, because it is by far the easiest route through these 
mountains. 

This area may have started to break away from the ПКҺапѕ in the late 1270s 
when there was extensive fighting elsewhere. There is no mention of such fighting in 
the area in the works of Cahen, Shukurov or Korobeinikov, but Eflani was definitely 
the headquarters of the Candarids after 1291, according to a monumental inscription 
in Kastamonu dated 1305.% Now the main rebellion against the Ilkhans of 1290-1 was 
mostly suppressed; the Candarid borderers lived, however, in a mountain fastness that 
was probably not worth the effort of penetrating once Kastamonu had been regained. 
Thus, when these facts are taken together it seems clear that this road, too, was closed, 
which means that Safranbolu was not on the then road between Herakleia and 
Kastamonu. 

Now there is another possible route from Herakleia to Ankara: 


Route 6 (375 km): 
Herakleia > [Devrek] = [Yenice] = Safranbolu > [Gerede] = Ankara 


This route is also shorter than the route suggested by Ibn Sa’id, this time by 205 km. It too 
goes through Safranbolu, one of the towns on the route that he suggests visiting, and Bolu 
can be reached by a 100 km diversion via Gerede. This would be a very good route, but it 
is not used, which again suggests that the road through Araç was closed and Ahmetusta 
Geçidi was almost certainly closed. 

So, as Ibn Sa’id’s route is, with the exception of the part from Düzce to Ankara, what 
he intended, a series of sweeping curves that efficiently take the touring merchant to as 
many useful towns as possible with the shortest distance between stopping points, his 
deviations must be caused by extraneous factors. As has been shown above, the most 
probable factors are the closures of Bolu Geçidi, Ahmetusta Geçidi and the road through 
Агас. It is therefore possible to explain Ibn Sa’id’s peculiar choice of route between 
Herakleia and Ankara by logical arguments that are based on known facts. It is further 
clear that the problems that caused this choice must have led to major changes in the 
roads, at least for a time, when compared with both earlier and later dates. So what sort 
of disturbance closed these roads? 

Firstly, one must realize that it is very unlikely that the roads were all closed by the 
same kind of disturbance. The main possibilities would seem to be ghazis, bandits, rebels, 
wars, Turkmen, washouts. These are considered below. 


24 Kara, Kastamonu, 165, 217-21; Öztuna, Türkiye Tarihi 2, 206—7; I. Uzunçarsılı, Osmanlı Devleti 
Tegkilátina Medbal (Ankara 1988) 138 n. 139. 
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Washouts are easily dealt with. The central route via Devrek and Mengen, and one 
that has not been mentioned, the route through the Yenice Canyon, are both highly sus- 
ceptible to washouts. Even in the 1960s the Devrek-Mengen section was closed several 
times for this reason, finally being all but abandoned in the spring of 1967. However, 
pack-horse trails are much easier to repair than roads for cars, so washouts would not be 
a sufficiently important reason for Ibn Sa'id to avoid a route. 

Ibn Sa'id only gives an estimate for the number of the Turkmen living in an area 
(30,000 tents at Safranbolu, 100,000 tents at Kastamonu) twice in his text; elsewhere he 
makes the sorts of claims that are fairly standard worldwide for such mobile populations 
who live at the bottom of the social ladder. Presumably he gives these numbers to suggest 
that they are numerous, but he actually mentions them raiding only in the Taurus 
Mountains where he accuses them, for example, of stealing babies.” 

In the region under consideration, Turkmen tribesmen despoiled Michael Palaiologos 
near Bolu when he fled to the sultanate in 1256,” so it is probable that Ibn Sa’id saw these 
figures as some measure of a safety problem, which would have been nothing unusual in 
the Middle East at that time. There have been so many substantiated reports of opportu- 
nist robbery by Turkmen tribes over the years that this was simply considered to be one of 
the risks of travel and it is quite different from the problem of full-time bandits. Also, 
there is no evidence that these men were ghazis, for what is said about them fits the 
numerous descriptions in books and articles of Turkmen and Bedouin semi-nomads under 
peaceful conditions. 

The city of Bolu (Klaudiopolis) lies on the Ankara Highway, some 15 km to the east 
of Bolu Geçidi. This pass is so steep that any road through it would be dangerous, and this 
is where Choniates describes Manuel I fighting his way up towards Klaudiopolis through 
the thick forests of the Bolu Dağları in pouring rain in 1179.7 It was also where the 


> 28 


‘zealots’, who fought Michael VIII in the 1280s, sheltered, probably cutting the road 
again.” 

There are two roads that turn north into Paphlagonia from the Ankara Highway east 
of the Sangarios River, but no decent road turns south until it does so at Gerede. When 
Ibn Battutah travelled from Iznik (Nicaea) to Bolu in about 1320, he took a route that 
went through the villages of Mekece, Góynük, Ceyvey and Mudurnu, but he made slow 
progress, as indeed did I in April 1967. However, Góynük is on the banks of the Sangarios 
well south of the main road to Bolu, and he reports that a man drowned trying to cross the 
river and a woman almost drowned. Near Bolu there was another drowning.? This lack 
of proper crossing arrangements suggests that he was using a secondary road system in 
order to avoid the pass that Choniates tells us was heavily forested. This secondary road 


25 Ibn Sa’id, 50. 

26 George Pachymeres, Relations historiques, ed. A. Failler, I (Paris 1984) 43. 

27 Niketas Choniates, Historia, ed. J.-L. van Dieten (Berlin 1975) 197-8. 

28 Pachymeres, ed. Failler, II, 634. 

29 It was certainly cut when Manuel I was there in 1179 and probably during the rebellions of the 1180s. 
30 The Travels of Ibn Battutah, ed. Mackintosh-Smith, 113-17. 
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probably was not forested then, as it is not now, for there are few trees on the south side 
of the volcanic ridge that separates Bolu from Mudurnu. 
Some years ago Donald Nicol expressed the following view about ghazis: 


By 1261 they were numbered in their thousands. They presented no united front and 
their military operations were on a small scale. But they made their raids with the zeal 
of religious fanatics and with the desperation of men for whom there was no chance 
of retreat?! 


These proposals are interesting, but were the road closures caused by ghazis, Byzantine 
rebels, or bandits? 

One possible case of a raid could be Pachymeres’ claim that all Paphlagonia, except 
the walled cities, was lost in 1267.3 That is not to say that these problems started then but 
that this is one instance of such. However, he also vehemently denounces the traitors who 
guided the raiders to the estates of the emperor and his friends. Of the raid of 1280, he 
says, ‘the situation in all the region of the Sangarios was bad all the way to Prousa’.® This 
has been widely interpreted to mean that the Sangarios was the border, but Pachymeres 
does not say this. In fact he says that Michael VIII crossed the river immediately, and it is 
clear from the text that it was unusual for raiders to cross the Sangarios. Also, he implies 
that the area beyond the Sangarios was still under a Byzantine military government, as it 
had been in 1256. Therefore, what he said for 1267 was untrue. The empire did still rule 
Paphlagonia in 1280, though the road from Herakleia to the Sangarios was probably 
closed temporarily by raids, if they were simply raids. 

Pachymeres partly explains what had happened by means of a conversation of the 
emperor Michael VIII with the patriarch of Alexandria in 1281, in which the emperor 
stated that the cause of the raid was a revolt by supporters of the Arsenites who wanted to 
persuade the emperor's subjects to fight against him.?* This passage shows that the attack 
was not simply a raid but a rebellion by Michael VIII’s religious opponents. That it was а 
rebellion is also supported by Pachymeres’ curious comment that the fruit lay rotting on 
the ground. The trees were not cut down, as they would have been in a raid. 

Even a quick look at Table 2 shows that there were enough official and semi-official 
actions involving the use of force on either side of the border for that alone to have con- 
stituted a serious menace, without ghazis too. However, one commodity that was sold at 
Kastamonu, according to Ibn Sa’id, was slaves who were born citizens of the Byzantine 
empire. These were mainly gained by raiding or as prisoners of war, be it an international 
or civil war, and might have been used by the ‘zealots’ as a method of financing their 
uprisings,” in the same way as African chiefs sometimes financed themselves in the nine- 
teenth century, for Ibn Bibi tells us that such slaves were highly prized in the sultanate. 


31 D. M. Nicol, The Last Centuries of Byzantium (London 1993) 82. 

32 Pachymeres, ed. Failler, I, 291-3. 

33 Pachymeres, ed. Failler, II, 598—9; see also A. Failler, ‘Chronologie et composition dans l'Histoire de 
Georges Pachymére’, REB 39 (1981) 242-8. 

34 Pachymeres, ed. Failler, II, 633—7. 

35 This is pure guesswork, but likely. 

36 Ibn Sa'id, 48 (footnote). 
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Pachymeres’ chapter heading for the 1267 ‘raid’ is ‘How the east was lost’, which it 
was not. Indeed, this overstatement is similar to his tendency to exaggerate the numbers in 
any battle he describes." His language will be familiar to anyone who has read a modern 
newspaper report of a terrorist incident; it is in the superlative. This is propaganda writing 
that must, to be effective, have a basis of truth, despite the exaggeration. 

Surfaced roads must have existed in Paphlagonia since at least the second century AD, 
since otherwise it would have been impractical for Amastris to be the capital of the then 
province of Bithynia and Pontus. It would have been quite a job building roads in so 
inhospitable an environment as the steep-sided Paphlagonian valleys, heavily forested 
mountains and fast-running rivers. As the letters of the Younger Pliny show, however, 
Amastris was a major city and would have needed them.’ Much later, when Amastris 
was but a shadow of its former self, John II campaigned around Kastamonu (Kastamon) 
and Çankırı (Gangara) in 1132. Choniates says that he went ‘through the province of 
Paphlagonia’? and then in 1138 that he ‘marched through the valleys of Paphlagonia’.” It 
is not practical to march along the coast, and as John was in a hurry in 1138, he would 
have needed to use a made road. Indeed, he seems to have made good time; the road must 
already have existed, and was routed via Safranbolu to Kastmonu. 

Safranbolu was lost for the last time іп 1190,2 but the date of the loss of Bolu is 
uncertain; it must lie between 1180 and 1214. Manuel I had to break a siege there in the 
winter of 1179.9 Therefore, the city was in imperial hands up to that year. However, 
Choniates' description of the campaign led by Manuel to relieve the siege says that: 


He passed nights without sleep and resorted to artificial light as he marched through 
Bithynia, which is completely covered with heavy wooded glens and in many places 
is impassable because of thickly shaded forests. 


This passage suggests that Manuel's forces made very slow progress through the wooded 
glens of the Bolu Geçidi area, despite the fact that they were on a well-established road. 
The only possible reason for such slow progress is opposition by enemy forces that were 
guarding the pass. Then things changed once he reached the head of the pass and he 
advanced quickly towards Bolu. All these factors put together suggest that the forces 
involved were Turkmen tribesmen rather than regular Seljuk troops. 

Since the Ankara Highway was closed at Bolu Geçidi, an alternative was needed. 
Andronikos Komnenos passed close by in 1182 on his way to Constantinople, but he went 
via Herakleia. However, Choniates says of the rebellion of Andronikos Komnenos that 


37 M. Bartusis, The Late Byzantine Army (Philadelphia 1991) 263-5. 

38 Pliny (the Younger), Letters and Panegyrics, tr. B. Pardine (Cambridge, MA 1969) 293. 

39 Choniates, ed. van Dieten, 18; John Kinnamos, Epitome, ed. A. Meineke (Bonn 1836) 14. 

40 Choniates, ed. van Dieten, 34. 

41 W. Calder and E. George, A Classical Map of Asia Minor (London 1958). This map shows a coast road. 
This is a serious error. 

42 Yazıcıoğlu and Al, Safranbolu, 13. 

43 Choniates, ed. van Dieten, 197-8. 


44 Choniates makes reference in this passage to Bithynia as it was in 1179. 
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‘he crossed the borders of Paphlagonia, arrived at Herakleia in Pontos, and continued on 
his way to Nicaea. There is a problem with the order of Andronikos’ progress as 
Choniates relates it, but Andronikos does seem to have moved quickly. There is therefore 
no suggestion that the road was bad. 

Henri de Valenciennes notes that in 1208 Laskaris retreated the 150km from 
Herakleia to the Sangarios more quickly than Henri de Hainault could manage a similar 
distance from the Bosporos to the Sangarios. This indicates that the part of the road from 
Adipazan to Düzce (Ankara Highway) and then from Düzce to Eregli (Herakleia) was in 
good condition. Choniates’ incensed accusation that in 1205-6 David Komnenos had, by 
fighting his brother David, lost cities to the Turks can only refer to Bolu. However, he 
does not name the cities, so we cannot be certain. This fighting would have closed Bolu 
Gecidi yet again, but this is not stated anywhere. 

Thus, the usual routes from Herakleia to Kastamonu appear to have been closed at 
Bolu Geçidi, Araç, and Ahmetusta Geçidi (see Map 3) on several occasions. However, Ibn 
Sa'id makes it clear that in the 1270s there was a way of getting from Herakleia to 
Kastamonu, even with the roads closed around both Safranbolu and Bolu. How was this 
done? 

Ibn Sa’id’s text does not describe the route from Herakleia to Kastamonu and equally 
there is no indication as to whether he intended the trader to use routes given in the text 
or one that he does not describe. This may be because either there was a choice of routes 
that were used, depending upon circumstances, and he did not know which one would 
normally be in use, or that he simply did not have any information about the actual route. 
What alternatives, if any, existed? 

Ibn Sa’id’s route from Herakleia to Ankara is roughly the way one would expect to 
go if the roads through Bolu and Safran Bolu are closed (Maps 1, 2 and 3). The section of 
this route from Malagina to Eskişehir is part of the Pilgrims’ Route* from Constantinople 
to Konya. This is a long way round but not so far as to be impractical for travellers 
going to Ankara or the south-east. The normal route from Ankara to Kastamonu, via 
Safranbolu, was closed at Агас, so a trader using the route described by Ibn Sa'id to get to 
Kastamonu had to make a huge swing to the south that would add over 500 km to the 
journey. This is obviously impractical; therefore, using the Ankara route was out of the 
question. Ibn Sa'id's route is clearly intended for collecting general merchandise. The only 
practical alternative would be the undescribed route through Byzantine territory: 


Herakleia => [Devrek] = [Çaycuma] => [Daday] = Kastamonu (Map 5) 


This route is much shorter than any of the others and was also defended by the line of 
forts behind Araç. This suggests that it is the route meant. If this is so then, because the 
town is not mentioned by Ibn Sa’id, Daday must have been in Byzantine hands. Ibn Sa’id 
mentions all prosperous towns along his routes. Since Kara suggests that it was a thriving 


45 Choniates, ed. van Dieten, 243. 
46 French, Roman Roads and Milestones in Asia Minor, passim. 
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market town in 1284, and its first mosque was built in 1407,” it was both Christian and 
Byzantine in the 1280s. 

Now, Ibn Sa’id lived in al-Andalus, so his work must have been intended for those 
wishing to visit the sultanate of Rum. It was compiled from information obtained from 
previous visitors and from older geographies. Regrettably though, neither he nor Abulfeda 
says what trade goods were involved. However, in the sixteenth century slaves were 
moved via Herakleia to Antalya en route to Egypt. Ibn Sa'id mentions mamluks at 
Kastamonu“ in the 1270s; thus, it is reasonable to assume that this trade would have been 
particularly important after the Mongol occupation of Iran in the 1230s and the sultanate 
of Rum in the 1240s, which effectively cut Egypt off from the Golden Horde. The Egyptian 
army relied on a continuing supply of young Turkish boys from the Golden Horde to be 
trained as slave soldiers, but the Ilkhanid government would no longer allow them to pass 
through its territory because it was at war with Egypt.” Why they were able to go via 
Kastamonu is uncertain, but he says that they did. 

That there was cross-border trouble is obvious, but that the raiders were religiously 
inspired ghazis is unconfirmed. In fact Paul Lemerle is certain that ghazis did not become 
important until almost the end of the thirteenth century. Thus, as Ibn Sa'id makes 
no suggestion that any ghazis were involved, it must be assumed that they were not. He 
tells us that there were large numbers of Turkmen tribesmen around both Bolu and 
Kastamonu, but does not say why he mentions them.* He certainly does not call them 
ghazis. It is therefore assumed here that he thought they posed a safety hazard because 
of their tendency towards occasional banditry. It is just possible that he had some other 
reason for mentioning them, but there is no way of knowing. 

The few other textual references are, to say the least, ambiguous, in that, even where 
Turks are known to have been involved, the word used, *Persai',? could refer just as easily 
to local Turks, fighting alongside their employers, as to raiders from the sultanate. Also, it 
is unlikely that they would have raided during the more formal conflicts listed in Table 1, 
either because of the presence of fully trained soldiers or because they were being used as 
auxiliary troops. Trouble might have been caused by the cities of Bolu and Safranbolu 
having not yet accepted their conquest, or there may have been fighting across the border, 
though again there is no evidence other than the road closure. 

The Turkmen of Bolu lived on the yaylas (high mountain pastures) in the summer, 
and around the town in the winter, which was when they besieged it in 1179, and where 
they could still be found in the 1960s.” They may also have been employed by the city of 
Bolu as town guards, something that often happened in the Middle East and which equally 


47 Kara, Kastamonu, 45, 297. 

48 Abulfeda makes no mention of Kastamonu. 

49 К. Amitai-Preiss, Mongols and Mamluks, the Mamluk-Ilkbanid War 1260-1281 (Cambridge 1995), ch. 1. 
50 Р. Lemerle, ‘Philadelphie et l'Émirat d’Aydin’, in Lemerle, Philadelphie et autres études (Paris 1984) 55—67. 
51 Ibn Sa'id, 44. 

52 ‘Persai’, the normal name for Turks in Byzantine literature, does not distinguish between different tribes ог 
between Turks settled in the empire and those from the sultanate. 

53 Ilived in the region from 1964 to 1967. 
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often results in disagreements between the guards and their employers. It is possible that 
this incident was simply an industrial dispute between employers and employees rather 
than an invasion.“ 

The yaylas around Bolu lie mainly to the south of the Ankara Highway (Map 2) with 
very few on the Bolu Dağları to its north. They are thus not well placed for raiding 
Paphlagonia in the summer. Though more extensive now than previously, these yaylas 
could not even today support 30,000 tents of semi-nomadic pastoralists; this number must 
simply indicate that they were numerous. Why did Ibn Sa'id include the number in his 
text at all? It was probably to warn merchants who wanted to use the road that raiding 
might be a problem because there were too many Turkmen in the area for their pastoral 
economy to support the numbers. On the other hand, no source mentions Turkmen 
raiding in the area before the Turkmen rebellion in Kastamonu province of 1291-3 that 
led to the collapse of IIkhanid authority in the area around 1305. Also, it is probable that 
Ilkhanid authority never really existed around Bolu? except when an army was present. 

Thus, we can definitely say that there was an established road system that was under 
pressure in the border areas but that where the roads were properly guarded as, according 
to legend, the Pilgrim's Road was at Sögüt, travel was safer. The raiders near Bolu, 
where the forests provided good cover, were both Christian (‘zealots’ in the 1280s) and 
Turkmen: is that the local Greek villagers on the one hand and their village guards on the 
other? Turkmen have to work at some job in the settled moneyed economy because semi- 
nomadic pastoralists are not autarkic. They need to earn money to buy manufactured 
goods that they cannot make themselves, such as wickerwork tent frames. Being a village 
guard fits in well with their secondary occupation as light cavalry, so this arrangement 
was quite common in the Middle East, until the 1920s. However, if they needed money 
urgently then they had to sell animals, which they avoided doing, or to raid. Only two 
raids for money are known: one was an attack on some thirteenth-century papal legates in 
Bithynia in the 12305, and the other the despoilment of Michael Palaiologos in 1256.5? 
However, these attacks were acts of banditry rather than of raiding, for in each case those 
attacked were wealthy travellers. Thus, it seems that raiding along the frontier was not a 
problem.” 

The list of products (Table 1) shows that most exports went to Constantinople. 
Therefore, this trade would have been much reduced during the Latin occupation of 1204- 
61. These goods would have gone by road to the coast and then onward by sea. However, 


54 See, for example, E. Rogan, The Frontiers of the State in the Late Ottoman Empire: Transjordan, 1850— 
1921 (Cambridge 1999). Several instances are given but the rebellion of 1905 is the most spectacular. 

55 Langdon, Byzantium’s Last Imperial Offensive, 22-3. 

56 С. Kafadar, Between Two Worlds: tbe Construction of tbe Ottoman State (Berkeley 1995) passim; 
F. Kóprülü, The Origins of the Ottoman Empire, tr. С. Leiser (New York 1992) 1-14, 27-8; R. Lindner, 
Nomads and Ottomans in Medieval Anatolia (Bloomington, IN 1983) 1—50. 

57 Langdon, Byzantium’s Last Imperial Offensive, 22-3. 

58 Pachymeres, ed. Failler, I, 42-9. 

59 This conclusion is strictly limited to the Paphlagonian frontier. 
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Ibn Sa'id describes trade that moved by road; thus, the closing of the Ankara Highway 
west of Bolu would have had little effect on Paphlagonian trade. In this case, there is no 
reason to believe that the change of road was due to a change in demand. Table 2 shows 
that there was enough official fighting along the Paphlagonian border to cause the change 
of roads in use, without our having to consider such informal matters as Turkmen raids. 
The latter might have increased when conditions were unsettled by official disputes. 

Lack of surplus food for sale is another possible reason for a road dropping out of 
use, as this could make it difficult for traders to live whilst travelling. However, this 
was not so when Ibn Battatah went to Kastamonu, where he found food both cheap and 
plentiful. He stopped at Bolu, Gerede and Safranbolu, in turn, as he progressed, and 
his only problem was finding Arabic speakers. Nor does the place appear to have been 
depopulated, which might also have led to a lack of food. We know from Pachymeres, 
that Paphlagonia was well supplied with food in the 1260s, when it was well defended. It 
was not well defended in the 1290s, so things could have deteriorated by then,*! but the 
evidence suggests that there was no shortage. 

It might be that trade had slackened off for unknown reasons, but the very fact that 
Ibn Sa'id produced a route planner supports the opposite view, especially as his itinerary 
does not include all Turkish cities. On the other hand, there is evidence, too complex to 
discuss here, that Venetian and Genoese penetration of Byzantine Asia Minor was low at 
this time because the cities were more a base for the owners of agricultural estates than 
centres of production; this supports the view that trade had slackened.€ 

There is no evidence of large-scale trade between Paphlagonia and the sultanate. 
Indeed, one might take the lack of any mention of caravanserais in the area as suggesting 
that this statement is correct. However, this is not so. Few caravanserais had been built 
in Anatolia by 1280, when Ibn Sa'id was writing his book, so it is not possible to deduce 
anything from there being no mention of them. 

In conclusion, this article has shown that the greater part of the road system in north- 
west Anatolia in the late twelfth and throughout the thirteenth century was unchanged 
from the late antique system described by French.9 Several small but important parts were 
closed, probably due to unsettled conditions, and alternative routes had been adopted. 
These problems affected the road from Herakleia Pontica to Kastamonu (Maps 3 and 
4), which then must have gone via Caycuma and Dafay (Maps 4 and 5), instead of 
Safranbolu, because there is no other practical route. Also, the road from Herakleia to 
Ankara went via Eskişehir instead of Bolu. However, the evidence of Ibn Sa'id also shows 
that the breaks were relatively small and that the unaffected parts were still in use for local 
trade (Map 1). 


60 The Travels of Ibn Battutab, ed. Mackintosh-Smith, 117. 

61 I. Booth, *The Sangarios frontier: the history and strategic role of Paphlagonia in Byzantine defence in the 
thirteenth century’, BF 28 (2004) 45-86. 

62 С. Bouras, ‘Aspects of the Byzantine city, eighth-fifteenth centuries’, in A. Laiou (ed.), The Economic 
History of Byzantium from the Seventh through the Fifteenth Century, II (Washington, DC 2002) 523. 

63 French, Roman Roads and Milestones in Asia Minor, passim. 
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The presence of border raiders is certain, but the references are vague and few and 
give no evidence of religiously inspired raiders, except in the case of the Christian zealots 
who opposed Michael УШ. Muslim raiders are mentioned, too, but usually as assisting 
Christian insurgents rather than as raiding on their own behalf. Thus, there is no evidence 
of ghazi activity between 1179% and 1291. Most of the activity can be more easily 
connected to some form of fighting in which the legally constituted authorities were 
directly involved. It is therefore probable that the ghazis did not exist on this border in the 
1270s and that Nicol has greatly overstated the case as far as this area is concerned. 


Appendix: extracts from Ibn Sa’id 


The following extracts are referred to throughout this article. They are from Caben, ‘Ibn 
Sa'id sur l'Asie Mineure seljuquide’, 43, 44, 48. 


Thirty thousand miles separate Denizli from the western Pontos. To the east of the 
Herakleia river, which runs down from the mountain of Ala’iya towards the sea of Sinope, 
lies [the city of] Herakleia beside the sea. It was devastated by Ar-Rashid.... 


[Also] to the east is the mountain of Al Kafr, in the land of Rum [which is] the place where 
one is said to find the Young Men of the Cave known from the story of al-Wathiq... 


In this region is found the city of Ankyra which used to be called Ammuriya, a city 
conquered by Al-Mutasim, and which is now in Muslim hands. It is on the edge of a wide 
river that passes to the west of the city. In this territory lies Karabuli, a mountain where 
there are some 30,000 tents of Turkmen. At eight parasangs to the west of Ankyra is the 
city of Sultanbuli. The city has [within its walls] two baths of which the water is a great 
source of heat, which one has no need to heat and which runs hot without interruption. 


To the east of this city [Herakleia] is found one of the gates [ports of entry] that is well 
known to merchants, KASTAMUNIYYA, which belongs to the Muslims. It is said that 
in this area there are found one hundred thousand tents of Turkmen. Cavalry horses, 
pack-horses (?), mules and mamluks are produced by their country. 


64 Choniates, ed. van Dieten, 420-1, 461-2. The pseudo-Alexios rebelled with Turkish help in 1193, and 
another Alexios did the same near Malagina in 1195, also with Turkish assistance. These two instances appear 
not to have been cases of raids but of semi-formal assistance. 
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Despite the fact that the Franciscan and Dominican Orders arrived in Latin Greece well 
armed with a specific mandate to engage and evangelize the Orthodox population in order 
to facilitate the implementation of Church union, little if any effort was made in this 
regard by the members of either order. Rather, reliant as they were on the Latin secular 
authorities for protection, support and sustenance, they appeared content to spend their 
tenure in Greece ministering almost exclusively to the Latin segment of the population, 
becoming deeply involved in the political, economic and cultural life of the Latin states. 
This was to the utter detriment of their original mission to the Orthodox. Thus, this 
article examines the role of mendicants in Achaia as contributors to the Latin cultural 
identity, especially in the episcopal context. 


In the aftermath of the Fourth Crusade, the provinces of Graecia and Romania were 
founded in Latin Greece by the newly minted Dominican and Franciscan orders respec- 
tively, with a clear mandate from Rome and mendicant policymakers such as Humbert 
of Romans to engage the Greek Orthodox population in the work of evangelization.! This 
was undertaken with a view towards implementing the union of the Roman Catholic 
and Orthodox Churches that Innocent III considered to have been the de facto result of 
the Latin conquest of Constantinople in 1204. That such a mission failed almost entirely 
was a result of many factors, including the nature of the political situation — wherein the 
Villehardouin, the princes of Achaia, guaranteed the Orthodox religious freedom in return 
for political quiescence — as well as a predisposition of the Greek population to hostility 
towards the Latin conquerors and their faith. Most important, though, was the role that 
the mendicants themselves came almost exclusively to play as ministers to the Latin 
population. 


1 The Franciscan order was granted official recognition by Pope Innocent III in 1210; the Dominican order 
was granted the same recognition in 1215. For detailed description of Humbert's ideas on how the conversion 
of the Orthodox should be effected, see Humbert of Romans, OP, Opus Tripartitum, Appendix ad fasciculum 
rerum expetendarum el fugiendarum, ed. E. Brown (London 1690) 185—229. 
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Why were the Franciscans and Dominicans so quiescent in this regard, so ready and 
willing to be, for lack of a better word, co-opted? The answer to this lies in the fact that 
the mendicants in the Peloponnese were literally dependent on the Latin government for 
their very survival. In very real terms, the story of the mendicant presence in Greece as 
a whole can be described as a sort of symbiotic relationship with the Latin community; the 
prince, his court and the Latin population offered protection, support and patronage to 
the mendicant establishments in return for mendicants directing their efforts in the main 
not towards the Greek population, but towards the bolstering and nourishment of the 
Latin cultural identity, and, in some cases, the Latin presence in the Peloponnese itself. 

As in the West, mendicant houses were barred by their rule of poverty, however 
variously interpreted, from cultivating the sort of self-sufficiency that property owner- 
ship, agriculture, husbandry and the like could bring, such as that enjoyed by the older, 
property-owning orders, the Cistercians and Benedictines.* They were thus entirely depen- 
dent on the local population for their daily bread, for the donation of properties in which 
to live, work, teach and pray. In medieval society, East and West, only towns and cities 
of a certain size and wealth were able to support a ministry such as this, which relied on 
organized begging and charity for its livelihood, since only townspeople would have pos- 
sessed a sufficient surplus of disposable wealth. Country-dwellers, apart from the landed 
nobility, lived too close to subsistence to be able to afford to support a mendicant presence 
in any permanent fashion.* This fact is highly significant in our case, for we know that in 
Achaia, the Latin presence was restricted to the towns and fortified garrisons in the hinter- 
land which formed islands in a sea of Greek-dominated countryside. Interaction with 
the Greek population would have been at a minimum, for even where they represented a 
majority of the population, they were free according to law to contribute to their own 
ecclesiastical establishments, which of course they did.’ 


2 For a description of the Franciscan and Dominican ideals and interpretations of poverty, see C. Lawrence, 
Medieval Monasticism: Forms of Religious Life in Western Europe (London 1994) 33-4, 60—3, 68-9, 157-8, 
223-4. 

3 None of which, interestingly, enjoyed much of a lasting or very visible presence in Achaia, save the 
Cistercians, who nevertheless disappear in the 1270s, not to reappear again. See P. Lock, Franks in tbe Aegean 
(London and New York 1995) 223-6, 229-30; B. Panagopoulos, Cistercian and Mendicant Monasteries in 
Medieval Greece (Chicago 1979) 78-96; E. A. R. Brown, ‘The Cistercians in the Latin empire of Constantinople 
and Greece, 1201-1276’, Traditio 14 (1958) 63—120; B. Bolton, ‘A mission to the Orthodox? The Cistercians in 
Romania’, in D. Baker (ed.), The Orthodox Churches and the West (Oxford 1976) 169-81. 

4 Lawrence, Medieval Monasticism, 256. 

5 Latins, on the other hand, had to ask permission to bequeath property to the Church, although whether this 
covers monastic establishments (or only parochial/diocesan ones) is uncertain. See P. W. Topping, Feudal 
Institutions as Revealed in the Assizes of Romania, the Law Code of Frankish Greece (Philadelphia 1942) 31, 
no. 25. There is evidence that Greeks, or at least Gasmouloi, in Achaia did on occasion remember mendicant 
establishments. The will of the master cook Paul de Gondiano or ‘Mastropoulos’ of Patras states that the 
Franciscan house of St Nicholas Blatteros (a formerly Orthodox establishment) should be his inheritor if his 
daughter Romandia should die without legal heirs. The names of Paul and his daughter suggest a gasmoulos 
context. See E. Gerland, Neue Quellen zur Geschichte des lateinischen Erzbistums Patras (Leipzig 1903) 122. 
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Thus, in order to survive, the mendicants would have been concentrated necessarily 
in these urban areas, which in most cases were coastal, outward- (i.e. western-) oriented, 
and Latin-dominated, culturally and economically. This seems to have been the case from 
the earliest days of their arrival. We do know for instance that the Franciscan provincial 
of Romania, at least in the fourteenth century, resided in Clarentza, the Villehardouin 
capital on the north-west coast of the peninsula; it was in this capacity that a certain Pietro 
Gradenigo was called upon by the General Master of the Hospitallers in 1321 for advice in 
the matter of whether it was preferable that the principality, then under his protection, 
should be subject to the Catalans or the Venetians, ‘being unable to bear the continual 
vexations of the Greeks'. Pietro, not surprisingly, counselled an alliance with Venice, 
while trying not to anger either the Greek emperor or the king of Aragon, and in that same 
year, he wrote to Venice on the Grand Master's behalf.? Apart from establishing Clarentza 
as the centre of fourteenth-century Franciscan life in Greece, this little incident shows us 
that the leading Franciscans of Achaia were deeply embroiled in its political life; it also 
indicates the great esteem in which Gradenigo, as the Franciscan provincial, was held. 
Lastly, it shows his Venetian sympathies. 

In short, if the mendicants wished to eat and prosper, it was to the Latins that they 
would have turned. Restricting themselves and their labours to the Latin ‘cantonments’ of 
Achaia certainly would have made the mendicants’ lives easier, and more profitable. 

Further, the mendicants, as an actively supportive part of the Latin community of 
Achaia, can be said to have participated in, and even perpetuated, its inward-looking 
exclusivity, its rather fortress-like mentality regarding the Greek majority subject to its 
rule. This was a mindset born of the chronic insecurity of the Latin position as overlords 
of the peninsula, a position that rapidly grew ever more tenuous as the despotate of Mistra 
increased in power. Quite simply, in view of their small numbers and the hostile environ- 
ment in which their state was planted, Latins had to stick together, for mutual protection 
and for what might be seen as the sort of mutual encouragement that often binds together 
occupiers of a colonial outpost; it is this sort of exclusivity that provides the glue to hold 
intact the shreds of cultural identity carefully transplanted from home — art, language, 
religion and law. These distinctions are important, because apart from the source of 
personal definition, they also provide a means to set the rulers, in this case the Latins, 
above and apart from the ruled. In other areas of Latin-controlled Greece, the authorities 
with the same need to dominate confronted the problem of governing a foreign majority 
in very different ways, with a very different outcome. In those areas, for example the 
Genoese colonies, where authorities chose to address their lack of numbers by allowing 


6 First mention of a Dominican house in the Peloponnese is in 1228, the Franciscans, in 1247. See R. J. 
Loenertz, ‘Documents pour servir à l'histoire de la province dominicaine de Grèce’, Archivum Franciscanum 
Historicum 18 (1944) 72-115; L. Wadding, Annales Minorum, ed. J. M. Fonseca, 17 vols, III (Rome 1931-5) 39. 
7 G. Golubovich, Biblioteca bio-bibliografica della Terra Santa e dell'Oriente Francescana, 5 vols, Ш (Rome 
1906-27) 224. 

8 Golubovich, Biblioteca, Ш, 224. 
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the two segments of society to intermix, without real regard for the artificial preservation 
of Latin cultural identity, allowing economic concerns (that is, profitability) to guide 
policy and bind the two segments of the population together by common interests, it is 
striking how quickly the rulers were absorbed into and willingly adopted the culture of 
the dominated.’ Within the context of Achaia, it seems that the ‘zeal for souls’ of the 
Franciscans and Dominicans was constrained by their participation in a certain Latin 
solidarity based on the fear of Greek hostility and the possibility of revolt. 

Such fears were not ill founded.” That they were taken very seriously from the ear- 
liest days of the principality is seen by Geoffrey Ps readiness to treat with the archontes as 
guarantors of their people’s quiescence, and his scrupulous observance of Greek religious 
freedom."! Regarding the mendicants, one may observe a particular distaste that seems 
to have preceded them to Greek lands and which only grew over time and with greater 
exposure to mendicants themselves.” 1f they were content to segregate themselves from 
the Greek population, why did the mendicants come in for such particular castigation? It 
is possible that anti-mendicant feeling was fanned by Greek monks who were unhappy 
about the friars being granted formerly Orthodox properties such as Blachernes.? The 
Greek hierarchy in exile and the papades who remained would also have been incensed by 
mendicants appearing in formerly Orthodox sees. Also mentioned was the complete lack 
of evidence for mendicant charitable works, which might have sweetened their relations 
with the Greeks. The peninsula on the whole, however, seems to have been a relatively 
rich one, and, by comparison, its Greek inhabitants safer and more prosperous than their 
compatriots elsewhere. This prosperity could have blunted such а tool as charitable 
undertakings, had they been pursued as a means towards evangelization. The Greek 
community in general was not of a mind to accept mendicant charity, and probably would 
have shown little interest in their schools, had these been open to Orthodox students. 


9 C.Delacroix-Besnier, Les Dominicains et Іа chrétienté grecque (Rome 1997) 75. 

10 Аз proven most strikingly in the Cretan context by the fourteen revolts between 1207 and 1365. 

11 To Chronikon tou Moreos, ed. J. Schmidt, 2nd edn (New York 1979) ll. 1612—50, 1706. 

12 Panagopoulos, Cistercian and Mendicant, 10; T. Violante, La Provincia Domenicana in Grecia (Rome 
1999) 80, 102; Delacroix-Besnier, Dominicains, 41, 63. 

13 It should be remembered that such grants would not only have included the use of a building, but most 
probably the profits from its landholdings. 

14 An anonymous fourteenth-century English Franciscan en route to the Holy Land extols the civility, the 
fertility and the prosperity of the peninsula as he travelled from Clarentza cross-country to Koroni. He was 
particularly taken with the wines to be had in Clarentza, that castello nobilissimo: Golubovich, Biblioteca, 
IV, 430. 

15 The most famous beneficiary of mendicant charity in Greece would have been the beggared orphan who 
was rescued from the streets of Candia by an anonymous Franciscan, and who, becoming a friar himself, 
eventually resurfaced as Pope Alexander V. See F. Ehrle, Der Sentenzenkommentar Peters von Candia (Münster 
1925) 4—7. Cardinal Bessarion founded a school on his own property outside Candia, with the express purpose 
of educating Greeks to become good Catholics, but there is no evidence that it ever became very popular or 
particularly successful. See N. Panagiotakis, ‘The Italian origins of early Cretan literature’, DOP 49 (1995) 
295-6. 
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More important, however, is the fact that the mendicants, given their prominence in 
Latin affairs of Church and State, would have constituted some of the most visible faces 
of Latin rule, especially for urban Greeks. Thus, they would have provided the Greek 
population with a convenient butt for complaint: in their characteristic garb, they would 
have easily become almost iconic symbols for the Latin Church. Moreover, at least in 
more well-informed circles, it would have been recognized that on numerous occasions the 
mendicants had been commanded by the papacy to preach crusades against ‘the schis- 
matic’ Michael УШ Palaiologos, and in defence of the Latin states of Greece.!6 Innocent IV 
in 1243 had written to the provincial of the Dominicans resident in Clarentza, indicating 
that he should hand over one-tenth of his province’s income for the support of the Latin 
patriarch in Constantinople, who had been impoverished through the ‘malice of the 
Greeks." | 

Clearly, it must have appeared to the Greeks that the mendicants were firmly 
set upon the strengthening and extension of Latin domination, rather than addressing 
themselves to Greek concerns. Philip Incontri O.P., the Inquisitor of the early fourteenth 
century, was famously the target of Greek opprobrium and disgust, not because he spent 
his career in Greece chasing Orthodox faithful — on the contrary, his inquisitorial work 
was concerned mainly with Jews and ‘Judaizing’ Latins, as well as the Fraticelli — but 
perhaps simply because he was something of an ecclesiastical celebrity in the area, and so 
became a personification of the Latin Church.? He was accused variously of pederasty 
and other ‘disgraceful vices’, which fact was lamented by Demetrios Kydones in letters 
to his cousin Georgios, resident philosopher in Mistra and fellow Latinophile who looked 
to Incontri as confessor and spiritual director.” Another clue to anti-mendicant feeling 
can be extracted from this incident, as Georgios was vehemently opposed to Palamism: 
given its eventual triumph in the Orthodox world, mendicant association with, and indeed 
advising of, such as Georgios would have been enough to give them a bad reputation.” 


16 Les Registres d’Urban IV, ed. J. Guiraud, II (Paris 1901) no. 131, 46-8. To be fair, they were also charged 
to preach, in the fourteenth century, a crusade against the Turks, Byzantium’s great menace. In 1345, Clement 
IV encouraged the Master General of the Franciscans: ‘in singulis sui ordinis contra Turcas christifidelibus in 
Romaniae seu Graeciae aliisque circumvicinislocis degentibus tanta mala inferentes crucem faciat praedicari’. 
See Bullarium Franciscanum, VI, 327. 

17 Les Registres de Innocent IV, ed. E. Berger (Paris 1884—1920) nos. 33, 94. 

18 Delacroix-Besnier, Dominicains, 36; R. Loenertz, ‘F. Philippe de Bindo Incontri’, Archivum Franciscanum 
Historicum 18 (1948) 265-80. 

19 J. Е. Boissonade, Anecdota nova (Paris 1884, repr. Hildesheim 1962) 202-3. 

20 Incidentally, the triumph of Palamism forced Georgios to leave Constantinople, journeying first to the 
Holy Land, then Cyprus, Rhodes, and finally to the Morea, where he found a greater degree of tolerance for his 
views. Another point to bear in mind is that travel in the fourteenth century from Constantinople to the Morea 
seems to have been relatively easy, safe, and inexpensive; simple monks are known to have made the journey to 
take care of their own, or their monasteries’, affairs. This could have promoted the spread of anti-mendicant 
opinion from Constantinople to Greece. See A. Laiou-Thomadakis, ‘Saints’ Lives of the late Paleologan period’, - 
in A, Laiou-Thomadakis (ed.), Charanis Studies (New Brunswick 1980) 99. 
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Finally, however, we are given the most valuable indication of the nature of Greek dislike 
for mendicants from the words of Incontri himself, as he explained the development of his 
own relations, and those of his fellow Dominicans, with the Greeks: 


At first, when I used to talk to them, the monks and priests fled from us as from 
excommunicates or heretics; they made a great fuss to allow us even to get permission 
to look inside their monasteries or churches. We could hardly find someone to give a 
drink of water to one of our men who were thirsty, and when he had drunk, they 
would break the cup or throw it away. However, when I began to deal with them 
more familiarly, meeting informally, debating with them and answering their points, 
I tamed them [author's italics], so that after ten years they no longer avoid us; indeed 
they eat and drink together with us and we with them.?! 


Men like Incontri were to be avoided, mocked, made little of and even reviled because 
they were dangerous. In this excerpt, he shows himself to be clever, patient, persistent 
and psychologically sensitive in his approach to the Greek community; the success of his 
approach is obvious. The Orthodox clergy who wished to make Incontri and his like a 
figure of fun and revulsion did so because they realized the potential power of such men: 
the conversions within their own ranks were evidence enough of that power. Evidence, 
however, of such successes in operation on a wider scale is very sparse indeed, if not actu- 
ally non-existent, and in the end it appears that the Greek clergy should not have been so 
worried: the limits imposed on the mendicant mission were largely of their own making, 
or made, at the very least, with their tacit consent. 

Thus, the political exigencies of the day, the small numbers of the Latin population, 
and the wariness of the Greek majority, all contributed to the emergence of a peculiar sort 
of interdependence and mutual support which grew up between the Latin lay authorities 
and the mendicant orders of the Peloponnese. In this way, the two became inextricably 
bound together in a working relationship that had as its primary focus the conservation 
and consolidation of the Latin communal identity. The mendicants came to Greece with 
the twofold mission of providing ‘spiritual assistance’ to the Latins resident there, and 
seeking to return the Greek schismatics to unity with Rome.” That the first (and arguably 
lesser, given the presence of other Latin clergy in Achaia) of these tasks overtook the latter 
is undoubted. However, not only did the Franciscans and Dominicans confine themselves 
to the Latin segment of their mission, but in doing so, their activities were far from being 
limited to ‘spiritual assistance.’ Because of their favoured status in the principality, their 
work ranged far beyond preaching and pastoral care, to deep involvement in political, 
economic and social affairs of the day. Naturally, this involvement is greatest amongst 
those mendicants who were placed in positions of power, by their orders, the pope, or by 


21 T. Kaepelli, ‘Deux nouveaux ouvrages de Fr. Philippe Incontri de Pera’, Archivum Franciscanum 
Historicum 23 (1953) 179. 
22 Fedalto, La Chiesa Latina in Oriente (Verona 1976) 100. 
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the princes and their successors, as provincials or as bishops. Thus it is to these that we 
look in order to discern more clearly the nature of this involvement. 

Apart from the occasional inquisitor like Incontri, or the brethren of the Constan- 
tinople/Pera houses who were involved in the conversion of Byzantine intellectuals, it was 
as provincials and bishops that we hear of mendicants making their greatest mark in Latin 
Greece. In Achaia, we are able to draw a tentative picture of their activities as taking 
place on four basic levels. First is that of ‘international’ affairs: or relations between the 
principality and its neighbouring powers, particularly Venice, as well as with the papacy 
and with powers in the West. Second, mendicants are also seen to have had an interest in 
the internal affairs of the state itself. Third, where mendicants are the occupants of a see, 
we have abundant evidence of their interest in local affairs, in roles that range from 
armsdealer to the executor of wills. Lastly, there are some clues that allow us a glimpse of 
these men tending to their personal affairs, both in their official and unofficial capacities.” 

As one of the barons of Achaia, the political, moral and military authority of an 
archbishop of Patras was incontestable; in such a position, a mendicant would have been 
in a position of great influence.” Perhaps because of the city's strategic location, Venetian 
influence in Patras was especially high, as opposed to the rest of the principality. This 
influence seems only to have grown over time, for by the opening of the fifteenth century, 
the city itself was in Venetian hands.? Mendicants appointed to Greek sees tended to 
match the ethnicity of whichever Latin power happened to be in control of the area in 
which their see was located, although it seems that most of these mendicants, both 
Franciscan and Dominican, were brought from the West expressly for this purpose, rather 
than chosen from among the mendicants already living in part of the Greek provinces.” 
We know that, likewise, the convents in Methoni were staffed from the Lombardy area, 
and in Achaia itself, the inhabitants were first Franks, and then, after the passing of the 
Villehardouin, increasingly Italian, from Venice as well as elsewhere. This is true most 
clearly in the case of the mendicant provincials.” Thus, in Patras and elsewhere, it was 


23 For a fascinating glimpse into the life of a Latin cleric of Achaia on all these levels (although neither a 
mendicant, nor a prelate), see G. Dennis, SJ, ‘The Correspondence of Rodolfo de Sanctiis,’ in Dennis, 
Byzantium and the Franks, 1350-1420 (London 1982) 285-321. 

24 Libro de los Fechos et Conquistas del Principado de la Morea, ed. A. Morel-Fatio (Geneva 1885) 129 
n. 587; Fedalto, Chiesa Latina, 349. 

25 Chronique de Morée, ed. J. Longnon (Paris 1911) 238-9; To Chronikon tou Moreos, ed. Schmidt, 558-60, 
ll. 8606-50. In 1440 the Franciscan provincial was a certain Ludovicus de Venetiis, lately prior of the convent 
of St Nicholas in Patras. See Gerland, Neue Quellen, 122. 

26 К. Eubel, Hierarchica Catholica, 3 vols (Rome 1913), I, 89, 105, 210, 212, 290, 322, 324, 351. See Lock, 
Franks, 210: ‘During the fourteenth century, the Latin hierarchy in Greece became markedly more Italian in its 
ethnic composition. It also tended to be recruited from one or other of the two great mendicant orders, but 
seldom from those serving in Greece.’ 

27 Fedalto, Chiesa Latina, 88; Delacroix-Besnier, Dominicains, 140. There is even an example of a Catalan 
prudently appearing as Franciscan provincial at exactly the period (ca.1300-1310) when the Catalan Company 
was in its ascendancy in Latin Greece; this can hardly be dismissed as coincidence. See Golubovich, Biblioteca,- 
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far from unusual — in fact, perfectly natural — for mendicant bishops and provincials to 
be found conducting business on behalf of, or in reference to, the Venetian Republic. 

We know of at least one provincial who filled this role. This was Pietro Gradenigo, 
Franciscan provincial of Romania, to whom in 1321 the General Master of the Hospi- 
tallers turned for advice as to whether he should place the principality under the protec- 
tion of the Catalans or the Venetians; unsurprisingly, Gradenigo counselled reliance on 
Venice; although his predecessor had been a Catalan, and probably would have given 
rather different advice.” As it was, Gradenigo acted in conjunction with a fellow Fran- 
ciscan, Guglielmo Frangipani, the contemporary archbishop of Patras. Together they sent 
a letter to the doge offering him the principality and imploring his protection. In return for 
Frangipani's favouritism, in 1336, the year before he died still in residence, both he and his 
nephew were offered honorary citizenship by the Republic in recognition of his ‘generous 
and benign treatment of [Venetian] cares and merchants’.” Clearly, Frangipani was a 
friend to Venice in more ways than one, and at a time when the Catalan menace was great, 
he sought to make his city a sympathetic haven which the Republic would have reason to 
defend. 

That the bishops of Koroni and Methoni would be entwined in Venetian interests 
is obvious. News of the nomination of Giovanni Raolceti, OFM, to the see of Koroni 
in 1351, was transmitted not only to the archbishop of Patras, as well as the cathedral 
chapter, vassals, and people of Koroni, but also to the doge himself, Andrea Dandolo — as 
a common courtesy, since it is probable that his prior approval would have been necessary 
in the case of any appointment to a Venetian colony.? The upheaval surrounding the 
appointments of another Franciscan bishop of Koroni, Pietro Corner, further illustrates 
just how politically involved were these appointments. Urban V made him bishop of 
Koroni in 1367, in the heat of the Great Schism. Patras, in 1375, was occupied by Paolo 
Foscari, who had declared himself for Urban VI. This was enough to make the Avignon 
pope Clement VII wish to be rid of him.?! In 1384, Clement attempted to remove Foscari 
by ‘promoting’ him to the titular see of Tarsus, and to put Corner in his place.? However, 
Paolo remained stubbornly in Patras with the support of Urban and of Venice itself. Upon 
his death, Clement offered the see, in revenge, to Angelo Acciaiuoli, Venice having no 
interest in an Áccaiuoli occupying such a prominent see. Corner once again was put forth 


28 Golubovich, Biblioteca, VII, 224. 

29 А. Bon, La Morée franque: recherches historiques, topographiques et archéologiques sur la principauté 
d’Achaie (1205—1430), 2 vols (Paris 1969) 203; Fedalto, Chiesa Latina, 356-7. 

30 Eubel, Hierarchica, 1, 22. 

31 Apart from being involved in Schism politics, Foscari seems to have been a rather poor judge of character: 
he bestowed a canon's stall and prebend on his good friend Rodolfo de Sanctiis, who had three illegitimate 
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as a compromise candidate, and this time, supported by a mysterious ‘party within the 
city’, his candidacy was successful.? A see such as Patras existed at a literal and figurative 
crosstoads, a place where the interests and intentions of numerous powers intersected, and 
its occupiers had to be men who knew how to juggle these different interests and play 
them to their own advantage. Mendicants like Corner were just such men: supporters of 
Venice, the Catalans, the prince, who could be relied upon to look after their own in the 
volatile environment of fourteenth- and fifteenth-century Greece.” 

As illustrated by the case of Corner, the papacy, too, had its own agenda where 
Greek appointments were concerned, although the goals of a pope in championing a par- 
ticular appointee are sometimes difficult to discern. This was so in the case of Alvaro 
Pelagio, OFM, who was nominated in 1332 by John XXII to the see of Koroni after the 
pope had rejected the election of Francesco di Luca by the cathedral chapter. Luca may 
have been an adherent of John’s rival, yet it is doubtful that Pelagio ever took up his post, 
as the following year he was transferred back home to Silvas in Portugal. 

Provincials and mendicant bishops also had the duty of drumming up financial sup- 
port for the Latin patriarchate, as was the case when pope Alexander IV wrote to the 
Franciscan provincial, insisting that he enforce heavier tithing: he was instructed to call an 
assembly of all the churchmen in Romania, if need be, and tell them in the pope's name 
to pay up. We may assume that Alexander chose the Franciscan provincial for such a 
(thankless) task, either because he was not linked to one bishopric, and/or because he 
was known to have sufficient persuasive powers of one sort or another to be capable of 
carrying it out. 

As in the West, religion and secular affairs were not compartmentalized, and trusted 
clerics were often preferred over laymen as civil servants. It is in this capacity that the 
mendicants of the Peloponnese appear most often: as servants of the secular powers. It 
was Pietro Corner, after all, who presided over not one but two congresses of the mag- 
nates of the peninsula, once as bishop of Koroni in 1382, and again in 1387 as archbishop 
of Patras." The purpose of these meetings was to secure a peace treaty between Achaia 
and Venice. In order to understand fully the delicate position of Corner, it is necessary to 
take into account the contemporary struggle for rights to the principality, which provided 
the backdrop for this congress. The claimant, Amadeo of Savoy, was backed by the 
Avignonese Clement VII (Corner's champion); the Roman pope Urban VI wished to 
appropriate Achaia for the Holy See. Furthermore, the Navarrese captain Pierre de St 
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Superan was styling himself prince, backed up by his considerable military forces. It was 
Corner who, as a Venetian aristocrat, a mendicant and a baron of the principality, was 
in a prime position to treat with the various warring factions, and bring a measure of 
peace and security to Achaia; however, it is not difficult to imagine that his disparate 
loyalties must have also proved difficult to reconcile. 

As with Corner, mendicants as bishops in the Latin hierarchy of Achaia could be 
entrusted with difficult, dangerous or distasteful tasks that others were unable to under- 
take, abroad as well as within the peninsula itself. Nearly a century and a half earlier, in 
1249, the Franciscan bishop of Andravida, Giovanni de Tolono, was called to Palermo to 
crown Ludovicus, the child-king of Sicily, after the death of his father Peter II. This was 
done in the presence of the Sicilian prelates but without their assistance, as they were 
prevented from carrying out the coronation itself because of the papal interdict laid over 
the island.? In this case it is interesting that the faction of Ludovicus had to look so far 
afield for a sympathetic cleric; it is also interesting that the one they found was a Catalan 
Franciscan serving in a Frankish see located in the principality of Achaia. Tolono was 
willing to brave the papal interdict to carry out this very politicized and partisan act, and 
seems to have received no censure for it, either from his order or from the papacy itself. 

Mendicants, both as provincials and bishops in Latin Greece, provided other services 
to the lay powers that were of a more mundane diplomatic nature — as marriage contrac- 
tors. In the registers of Nicholas III, we find a notice to the effect that the archbishop 
of Athens, the Dominican provincial of Graecia, as well as his Franciscan counterpart, 
were charged with arranging and drawing up the contract for the marriage between John 
of St Ademaro, great-grandson of the king of Hungary and marescallus of the prince, and 
Catherine, William de Villehardouin s granddaughter and *widow of a certain Guglielmo, 
soldier of Verona’. 

More appropriately for their office, mendicant bishops and provincials also appear 
tending the Church’s business in the peninsula of a more strictly ecclesiastical nature. In 
1301, the Catalan Franciscan Girolamo, provincial of Romania, headed a committee of 
fellow friars gathered in Clarentza to receive the Latin patriarch of Constantinople on his 
way back to the East from Venice, in order to provide him with a list of eighteen articles 
of accusation against the outspoken leader of the Franciscan 'Spirituals', Angelo Clareno, 
and his followers, who were then refugees in Italy after having been hunted in the East.” 
The provincial was anxious, it seems, to prove his own credentials of Franciscan ortho- 
doxy by denouncing Clareno, who after all was not even to be found on Greek soil. Ninety 
years later, we come again to Corner, in 1391, dealing with deviators of a different sort, 
that is to say, of clerics still embroiled in the Great Schism. He wrote to a certain Blaise 
of San Miniato, who “Бу reason of certain letters of the archbishop of Naxos, adherent of 
Boniface IX, has been promoted and consecrated bishop of Stampalia'. Corner indicates 
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that if Blaise is willing to abjure his schismatic ways and return to obedience, he can 
remain in his see, otherwise, he must get out.*! Frangipani, apparently what Fedalto calls 
a ‘man of command’, was keen on keeping his suffragans in their sees, and he refused 
Giacomo of Methoni permission to retain a residence in Rome because the doctor had 
prohibited him from the use of horses; the pope had to intervene on Giacomo’s behalf.” 
Such absenteeism was not an isolated occurrence, as over a hundred years earlier Rainerus 
de Papia, Franciscan bishop of Maina, received permission to reside in Italy because he 
found his see uncomfortably close to the battlefront with the despotate of Mistra.? 

It is in their local services to the papacy that we see how mendicants of the 
Peloponnese truly related to its Greek inhabitants and also put into practice the Church's 
somewhat disorganized and illogical policy regarding Orthodoxy. On one hand, Wadding 
tells us rather vaguely that Franciscan Giovanni da Ripatransone, made provincial in 1335, 
*worked zealously for the cause of union', without going into further detail other than the 
fact that he led а legation of unknown purpose to the Byzantine court.“ On the other 
hand, we have the cases of Frangipani and another archbishop of Patras, Bartolomeo 
Papazurri OP. Frangipani, as mentioned, received complaints from John XXII that Latins 
in his see were participating in Greek rites and sacraments: the most frequent offenders 
were the Catalans. Frangipani was to intervene immediately, since by such behaviour 
‘divina maiestas offenditur et religioni detrahitur." The singling out of the Catalans 
shows here that, in some way, this accusation was probably more of an excuse to excom- 
municate the Catalan Company (which Frangipani eventually, obediently, did, as well as 
preaching a crusade against them at the behest of the pope in 1330), than evidence that 
large-scale defection was taking place amongst the Latin faithful of Patras. A few decades 
later, in 1364, Papazurri was given by the Master General of the Dominicans the right to 
absolve a friar in his see who had been censured for violating this same rule against com- 
munion with the *uncatholics'.^ Indicative of both trends — the sympathetic as well as the 
contemptuous — is the case of the apostolic legate to Greece, Lorenzo da Orte, OFM, who 
in 1246, enjoined all Latin rulers in the East to give their protection to the Greeks, ‘what- 
ever their laws’ (that is, whosever rule they happened to live under), and not to consent to 
any molestation of them by Latins; indeed, for any injuries they suffer at Latin hands, they 
have the right to demand satisfaction. However, any Greeks rebelling against Latin rule 
may and indeed should be punished by ecclesiastical censure.” This was the sort of ‘carrot 
and big stick’ approach that the Latin Church chose to utilize in its relation with the 
Greeks, especially those under Latin rule: the Orthodox were treated as wayward children 
to be coaxed back into obedience, or, barring that, punished for their intransigence. In 
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carrying out such policies, our mendicants were far from the ideals of Humbert of Romans 
set forth in his guide to intelligent evangelization, the Opus Tripartatum, or indeed from 
the maxim of Dominic himself, who entered into a disputation, it is said, ‘not that you or 
I may have the upper hand, but that the truth may emerge'.*? 

As well as their involvement in international affairs, mendicants as bishops in Latin 
Greece are seen as major players in the political, economic and social life of their sees 
as well, especially in the case of Patras, where the archbishop was also the temporal 
lord. Frangipani, with his Venetian connections, proved a boon for the city under Catalan 
attack; one sees why he was so keen to place them under the ban, using the ecclesiastical 
weapons at his disposal as well as those of a more conventional sort. Like many medieval 
bishops, he had no qualms about taking active part in the defence of the city, by acting 
as an armsbroker with the Republic. Throughout the 1320s and 1330s, Patras received 
regular shipments of munitions from Venice at his request.? Undertaking negotiations 
of another sort, with a different enemy, the Dominican Papazurri in 1363 rescued 
the archbishop's castle in Patras, from which his predecessor had been ousted by the 
Acciaiuoli, when he and the cathedral canons agreed to рау 5,000 gold florins in гапѕот.50 

In the economic realm, mendicants appear chiefly as witnesses or participants in sale 
transactions, as was the case with the prior of St Nicholas in Patras, and later provincial 
of Romania, Franciscan Ludovico de Venetiis, who witnessed a document on behalf of 
the convent indicating the exchange of a garden and hospitum for a winepress. Under his 
administration the convent was particularly popular, being remembered in wills, and 
even going so far as to get involved in inheritance disputes with the heirs of one of their 
benefactors.*! Bishops for their part regularly exercised the office of notary, and witnessed 
contracts, both Latin and Greek. Corner, for example acted as witness to a property trans- 
action written in both languages, although he signed himself in Latin, ‘frater Petrus Dei 
Gratia aep. P. legatus Romaniae'.? This power seems to have been granted by Rome, as 
it is noted that Giovanni Raolceti, OFM, bishop of Koroni in 1351, received the authority 
contrabendi mutuum, up to the sum of 500 florins, and four years later, Innocent IV 
granted the same privilege to Francesco da Massa, OFM, then archbishop of Corinth.? 
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Lastly, we find a single anecdote to illustrate just how far some, if not all, these 
mendicant bishops had removed themselves from the original ideals of the vita apostolica. 
Our old friend Corner in 1395 played host to the notary Nicolo de Marthonio, who 
was returning to Italy from his pilgrimage to the Holy Land. Nicolo writes admiringly of 
Corner’s palace and its long hall, which was frescoed with the ‘whole story of the destruc- 
tion of Troy’; if Corner was not particularly interested in the contemporary Greeks, he 
obviously had some appreciation for their ancient predecessors. Marthonio notes further 
that Corner is (rather incredibly) a Franciscan, and simultaneously a man who dominates 
the city and its surroundings both temporally and spiritually. He also laments that the 
income of this see, formerly 25,000 ducats, had now shrunk to the sum of 15,000, more or 
less. 

Thus, we find that it appears the Franciscans and Dominicans of Achaia, abrogating 
their mandate of engagement and conversion, carved out a safe and comfortable niche for 
themselves within the Latin cultural, social, political and economic milieu, a niche in 
which they were willingly sheltered from contact with the Orthodox segment of the popu- 
lation — at least, from contact at the intimate, grass-roots level which the theoreticians of 
mendicant evangelization recommended.» - 
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Nikos Gatsos’ Amorgos is approached here as a polyphonic poem that synthesizes 
elements of the Greek literary tradition into an intertextual palimpsest of fragments, in the 
vein of the modernist ‘long poem’. The surrealist poet maintains a fine balance between 
tradition and radical innovation, shaping Amorgos as a place where poetry is created as an 
interaction of opposing tendencies. The topical character of the poem is underscored by 
its title: the sea-and-land imagery evokes the island as a literary topos of seclusion and 
self-sufficiency that lends its characteristics to the composition itself: a ‘compendium’ of 
poetic writing and avant-garde aesthetics. 


Amorgos, published in 1943, is one of the ‘mythical’ texts of Modern Greek literature.! 
Immediately a sensation, it is repeatedly cited as one of the most important texts of the 
twentieth century, and continues to resist interpretation. The extraordinary status of 
Amorgos is undoubtedly a result of the poem’s haunting beauty but also of its hapax qua- 
lity, since Nikos Gatsos subsequently wrote only three very short poems.” In 1946 and in 
1947 he published respectively ‘EAeysio’ in SiAodoyixd Xpoviké and ‘O Ілпбттіс̧ кол o 
Oávatoç’ in Terpáóio.? With the exception of one other poem written in 1963 for George 
` Seferis, ‘Tpayobdi tov поћлоб kotpoU', Gatsos spent the rest of his life translating and 
writing song lyrics. Whether Gatsos' song lyrics should be considered part of his poetic 
oeuvre remains an open question. In any case, Amorgos was the only book that Gatsos 
published. 
Although references are often made to Amorgos, few detailed critical readings have 
been carried out. The sparse commentaries invariably point to two main characteristics: 
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first, the influence of folklore, and folk-songs in particular;* second, its vague,but perva- 
sive surrealist aesthetic.” When Amorgos was published, its affinity with familiar forms of 
the folk-song partially reassured certain critics, who were pleased by this new specimen of 
surrealist writing.® In a 1944 review, Manolis Anagnostakis reacted negatively to the poem 
precisely insofar as the folk tradition was displaced here and there by ‘foreign ways of 
discourse’, which he found inappropriate since, as he put it, they did not suit the ‘real 
Gatsos’, and made ‘his lines stop being a poem and become simply an intellectual con- 
struction'." Some critics further adduced the influence of Federico García Lorca, whom 
Gatsos translated,® and alluded to a wave of ‘Hispanophilia’ initiated by ће poem.? None 
of these assertions, however, is sufficiently explained or connected in a rigorous way to the 
poem itself. They read like stereotypes, like obligatory references that have become part of 
the myth of Amorgos, and as such are not especially useful tools for analysis. In this article 
I trace some lines that lead to a more satisfactory reading of the poem as a whole, as a 
unity. 

This poem, I will argue, has a strong meta-poetic function. In order to bring this to 
light, I propose an approach that unravels the poem’s thematic and formal structure and 
its dependence on the Greek literary tradition. Of special interest in this regard is the way 
Gatsos thematizes writing itself and his ‘strategy of quotation’, which is to say the way he 
collects and deploys fragments from the Greek literary tradition from Heraclitus to 
Theotokas and Seferis. Throughout Amorgos Gatsos not only draws selectively on the 
corpus of Greek literature but also transforms this tradition by filtering it through his 
surrealist aesthetic, thus assembling a sort of potential ‘literary canon’ for the Greek 
avant-garde. Against this background, the composition and structure, and to some extent 
its themes, place Amorgos within the tradition of the modern ‘long poem’, which attempts 
to synthesize the various aspects of a given culture and is characterized by polyphony, 
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ovyxpovn gAAmnvikxü noinon, хлоктфутос to үлоссікб луєброуа mou тпс Лете, ypopatiCetar 
YONTEVTUKE ue та VMOPANTIKE ко YVO@PILA ypOpata cnc Соутауйс nouus ларӯбостус.’ 

7 Anagnostakis, “Н Адорубс tov l'Kétoov', 13-14. 

8 Vitti, Јоторіх тус̧ vsosAAqviif Aoyoteyvíac, 372; Beaton, Introduction, 193. 

9 Ibid., 372. 
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fragmentation and formal experimentation. I will start with an exposition of.the basic 
thematic and formal structure of the poem. 
A hermeneutics of structure 


Amorgos is organized into six untitled, distinct sections that seem to unfold a structure 
that simulates the cycle of life.!! The poem divides into an introduction, a conclusion, and 
four middle sections, for which I would suggest the following titles: 


Comment on ‘Rebirth’ 


1. Introduction: Dream 
2. Death 

3. Comment on ‘Death’ 
4. Rebirth 

5. 

6. 


Conclusion: Poetry 


The four middle sections are in turn organized into two pairs, with the second part in 
each pair commenting — both in form and in content — on the first. These central sections 
revolve, roughly, around two complementary thematic axes, namely death and 
rebirth, while the introduction and the conclusion create a movement from dream to 
poetry. This movement from dream to poetry is typical in surrealist aesthetics. It is cyclical 
because both dream and poetry are doors to surreality and feed on each other (as André 
Breton said) like ‘communicating vessels’. Within this cycle, the movement from death to 
rebirth constitutes a second, archetypal cycle that echoes similar thematic preoccupations 
found in other modernist poems such as The Waste Land. Finally, the structural relation- 
ship between the two parts of each median pair constitutes a further embedded cycle, com- 
prising a ‘position’ on a topic (for example ‘Death’) followed by a generic and formal 
commentary that illuminates this ‘position’ (Comment оп “Death”’). This last cyclical 
unit is reminiscent of the modernist practice of integrating meta-textual commentaries into 
the poem, attracting attention to the making of the poem through self-referentiality and 
self-glossing. Thus, already the largest structure of the poem introduces us to the three 
intersecting layers that interact and give a sense of unity to the apparently disjointed 
whole: the overriding surrealist aesthetic, the elaboration of fundamental antithetical 
thematic topoi, and the crafting of an intertextual web. 


10 This is what Northrop Frye calls ‘encyclopaedic poetry’, which in the case of modernism he describes 
as ‘The paradoxical technique of the poetry which is encyclopaedic yet discontinuous’; see his Anatomy of 
Criticism (Princeton 1957) 61. 

11 Lignadis, ЛЛ] eníokepn of ша nAixia кол с” évav nomtý, 106-46, finds the unity of Amorgos in a linear 
narrative that connects the six sections to which he gives the following titles: 1) ‘Birth-landscape given by an 
introductory epic image of the Occupation’, 2) ‘Mission’, 3) ‘Nekyia’, 4) ‘Prophecy’, 5) ‘Radiogram’, and 6) 
‘Love discourse’. His structure is not convincing, as these titles do not illuminate the poem as a whole. 
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While the six sections may seem unconnected, in fact they hook into each other with 
a series of internal references and correspondences and thus create a discernible conti- 
nuity. A scene of sleeping, shipwrecked sailors is an appropriate image for the opening of 
the ‘Introduction: Dream’: 


Me tnv natpida тоос дєрёут OTA пау кол та KOLTIG otov &VELO 
крёрасурёуо 

Оң vavayoí konkav ńpepor соу сүра уєкрі péca otov oqouyyapwubv 
TA св^утбу1@. 


At the end of this section a lyrical description of a sleeping woman echoes this opening. 
Between these two images of sleep, a series of bold metaphors culminates in a Bacchic 
nocturnal scene involving dancing nuns, witches and mythical figures from Greek folklore 
— fairy-tales and rituals — and ends with all the revellers crawling into the earth. This last 
image recalls the kalikantzaroi, malevolent creatures that in Greek folk culture live in the 
depths of the earth and work for the destruction of mankind, surfacing only once a year, 
between Christmas and Epiphany. 

Passages joining one image of slumber to the next can be read as a series of dream- 
sequences. The metaphors become visions of dreams dreamt by the sailors or by the 
maiden. At the same time, the almost orgiastic scene of dancing nuns and a reference to 
the ring of Saint John, along with the only capitalized word, ПЕПРОМЕМОМ№", make us 
think of the folk ritual of kledonas, which is performed on 24 June in honour of Saint 
John.” This well-known ritual involves divination of the future through personal objects 
— like rings — thrown into a jar and random songs or couplets uttered by a young girl while 
she recovers the objects. The ritual’s name points back to the Ancient Greek noun 
KAMSOV, meaning ап omen or presage contained in a chance utterance. Seen this way, a 
second coherent discursive fabric is drawn over this first section that emphasizes the func- 
tion of the dreams as a series of omens. The lines have a soothsaying power and become 
a modern repetition of an ancient ritual. Fragments of Greek tradition, its rituals and 
beliefs, encounter here surrealist strategies and aesthetic principles —‘objective chance’ 
(hasard objectif), the surrealist image, the continuum between reality and dream and their 
synthesis in surreality — and the post-Rimbauldian conception of the poet as voyant. 

The second section of Amorgos, to which we have given the title ‘Death’, starts with 
a nocturnal scene, which thus connects it with the first section through the association of 
the themes of sleep, dreaming, and night: 


Aéve пос tpépovv ta Bovvá Kat пос Ovpi vovv та £Aortat 
Отау N viyta pokavéel vig прбкес TOV KEPAMÕIÓV voc тоу ot 
каћкбутбарот рёса. 


Night here is related to hell, kalikantzaroi and generally a sense of danger pertaining to the 
underworld that continues with a reference to the ӧд tov Ayaldv рес ota mays 


12 On this ritual see D. Loukatos, Ta kadoxotpivdé (Athens 1989) 43—60. 
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MBddia tns Oecoudiac’. Beneath the peaceful pastoral scene we detect an allusion to the 
myth of King Admetus’ cattle, tended by Apollo, bringing to mind the sacrifice of 
Admetus’ wife, Alcestis, who offered to die instead of her husband.’ This myth relates to 
the underworld in a second way, through Hermes, who became ‘“Puyonopndc’ (the one 
who leads the dead souls to Hades) after he stole the oxen from Apollo. This image reas- 
serts itself later in this section through a reference — ‘to GovpavAl тоу qiótóv OTN yópa 
TOV PAVTAGLETOV’ – evoking Hermes’ caduceus. In many ways, then, death lurks behind 
the idyllic landscape of green pastures, clear water and eternal sun. 

Heraclitus is brought in to amplify the thematic allusion to death: ‘Ileté&te tovg 
уєкробс ein’ o HpékAewogc'. The fragment to which the poem alludes is ‘véxvec konpíov 
éxPAntdotepov’ (Diels and Kranz 96," ‘corpses are more fit to be cast out than dung’). 
Two more Heraclitian fragments are hidden in this second section: 


Ma 660 otnv бутту тту vyph nóvo Evac ӧрброс vnápyei 
Мбуо évaG ӧрброс anatnads кол трёлтє1 va TOV тєр@с&1с 


These lines recall ‘Sis тф abt лоторф оок ёстіу EuPijvav’ (Diels and Kranz 91, ‘it is not 
possible to step into the same river twice’) and ‘0806 буо кої Kato pia кой oot (Diels 
and Kranz 60, ‘the way upward and the way downward are the same’). From Heraclitus’ 
brusque statement on the corpse, through the image of the river as passage of time, Gatsos 
carries us to another reference to death, now through the folk-song ‘Tov Kítcov', in 
which a mother laments the death of her klepht son, and the river — following the folk 
lament association — becomes а motif of separation between the living and the dead: 


Avti va к@Өєсол ВооВ тоу потарб va uo vetg 
Tov лотарб va МӨоВоле&с блос n páva tov Kitoov 


This section closes with a line that evokes ceremonies of burial, a gesture to the social 
rituals of death in the Greek tradition: 


Aíyo ortáp yix тїс yloptés М№үо красі ух tn Өбитүстү Aiyo vepó yia tH 
OKOVN... 


The third section of Amorgos, probably the best known, mirrors and comments on 
the second section, ‘Death’. Unlike the preceding sections, here we have regular metre, and 
division into four-line stanzas. Six stanzas of non-rhyming, fifteen-syllable lines borrow 
the form and the content of the folk-song, and specifically of the lament.” Thus, an estab- 
lished literary form and genre with its highly formalized expression of grief is deployed to 


13 At this point Lignadis proposes an allegory of the Trojan war, Дл eníokeyrn oe шо плкіа kar o’ évav 
лоп], 118. 

14 The references to Heraclitus’ fragments follow the numbering established by Diels and Kranz in Н. Diels, 
Die Fragmente der Vorsokratiker, ed. Walther Kranz (Berlin 1934). 

15 М. С. Politis, ExAoyaí and ta трохуобдіа tov eAAnvixod Ахой (Athens 1991) 66, no. 47. 

16 Cf. С. Saunier, EAAnvixé dnpotixdé tpayobdie: Tx uoipoAóyix (Athens 1999) 59-60, 107, 146. 

17 Fora detailed analysis of the fifteen-syllable verse and its function in Amorgos see V. Letsios, ‘Aettovpyies 
tov dexanevtaovAAaBov катӣ tn Sexaetia tov’ 40: *Auopyóc"", Поўон 25 (2005) 301-19. 
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comment on the thematic development of death in the preceding part. It begins with a 
verbatim citation of the first line of a folk lament, anthologized by Politis under number 
174: 


Xtov лікрарёуоо tny оол Aros Sev avatérAer® 


The phrase ‘тоо mikpapévov тпу ао is repeated in the first four stanzas, each time 
followed by variations. The syntactic structure of lament 174 is preserved, and elements of 
the genre, such as the darkness of the place and the bitter plant as symbol of the bitterness 
of death, persist throughout. However, the rest of the imagery deviates from the folk tra- 
dition to create a nightmarish landscape of desolation, while, in the very famous last 
stanza, a spring breeze sweeps away the lugubrious ambiance of this lament, but it only 
provides a moment’s relief: 


Ma sitav ayépac xi époye коробалАбс Kı eyáðn 

Eftav tov Mán to лрбсоло tov gsyyapiob n «onpáóo 
Eva лтєрл@тт|н® gAoppó са скіртпџих tov KÁTOV 

Eva ФМ ттс 06.010006 ттс APPOOTOALOPEVN|GS. 


Though brief, this respite points ahead to the lightness and brightness of the fourth 
section, ‘Rebirth’. This takes hold of the last image in the ‘Comment on “Death”’, the 
fleeting lightness of May, and develops it as a permanent, wished-for future state. In a 
gesture back to the previous section, ‘Rebirth’ represents the fight against death, time and 
decay. A hidden subterranean spring that gushes out among trees and plants is quickly 
associated with an angelic song that will suddenly burst forth and bring a new world: 


Otav (...) тусут субут OTN фӨор@ кот oto урбуо AUTO TO AYYEALKS траүобёі 
Oa net Бафуікӣ n Вроҳӣ кол Oa oxeyvócouv ot Аїслес ta yióvia 0x Xu$couv 
ota Вооу (...) 


What follows describes a euphoric future brought about by the song/water/spring. Where 
in the second section water in the form of the river was a sign of death, here it is inverted 
to become a symbol of life and regeneration. The end of this section reads: 


KoAnviyta Aowtóv ВАёло соробс nept&otepa va сос AiKVviGovv ta буєіра 
ua сүф Kpatd ota ӧбутолі роо тп џроосікӣ yia ша коћбтерт pépa. Ot 
т®Ё1б1фтєс тоу Іублфу E€povve nepiocótepa va сас тооу an’ тоос Вобаутіуобс 
Xpovoypéqgouc. 


The final line, juxtaposing ‘India travellers’ and ‘Byzantine chroniclers’, seems enigmatic. 
The reference to India is informed by earlier mention of ‘nétpa aO&vatn/, ‘deathless’ or 
*immortal stone', which in conjunction with the water source brings to mind the legend 
of the ‘a@dvato vepo’, the water of immortality associated with Alexander the Great in 
Greek folklore. Indeed, Alexander conquered India and.the popular imagination of the 


18 N. С. Politis, Exdoyar and ta vpayobóux too eAAgvikoó Ахой, 245. 
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Greeks from pseudo-Callisthenes on through the popular books of the eighteenth and the 
nineteenth centuries. The famous Alexander Romance has been described by Veloudis, in 
his introduction to a critical edition of a 1750 popular version of the Romance, as the 
‘biggest bestseller of Greek popular literature’ with sixty-one editions between 1529 and 
1926.” It is possible that here Gatsos alludes to this popular narrative of wonders 
and miracles. In that case, the comparison made in the last sentence would be between a 
medieval historical narrative tradition, the chronicle, and a popular narrative one, the 
Alexander Romance. Both of these narratives betray a mode of reflection on history often 
mingled with miraculous and legendary elements. The entire fourth section, ‘Rebirth’, 
could indeed be read as an inverted historical discourse: mostly in the future tense, it 
proposes a utopian discourse about a future state of bliss in defiance of history or in 
anticipation of future historical events. 

The last words, ‘Byzantine chroniclers’, cue in the complementary commentary on 
‘Rebirth’ in the fifth section, which is written in katharevousa and in a paratactic style that 
seem to evoke rather than reproduce elements of the chronicle.? Keeping in mind that 
Gatsos’ katharevousa is not at all identical with the language of Byzantine chronicles, we 
read this shift of register to a stiffer, more archaic and formalized idiom as a formal allu- 
sion to that genre. Just as the third section mimicked the lament as a formal elaboration of 
the themes developed in the second, the fifth section borrows from another literary genre 
– the chronicle – to thematize in its very form a discourse of history and becoming. 

Completing the content of the fourth section, which was geared to a future state of 
things, this fifth section presents itself as a meditation on human life in general. A state- 
ment about *man' and the course of his *mysterious life' is followed by a list of *tokens' of 
his ‘immortal origins’. These traces — ‘ruins of twilight’, ‘snowdrifts of celestial reptiles’, 
‘kites, diamonds’ — are left ‘Ev péow avaotevaypaov бакрофу néeivns oiyoyóv кол 
тёфр®с unoycíov ope&tov'. The tone of this passage is remotely reminiscent of, and 
seems to condense in a few short words, a passage in Malalas’ sixth-century Chrono- 
graphia, which describes the destruction of Antioch by an earthquake! Whichever 
specific chronicle one detects behind Gatsos' lines, we should keep in mind that the 
chronicle as a genre ‘explained the pattern of God's providence for mankind in a complete 
and organized chronological framework'.? Thus, it seems that the poet has adopted the 
persona of a modern chronicler who bears testimony to the traumatic events of his own 
time — the war — by framing them within a larger pattern, the cyclical alternation of death 
and regeneration. 

The Conclusion, which brings forward the topic of poetry, opens with a declaration 
of love, which will be reiterated at the end of the poem. At first we read: 


19 С. Veloudis, Amynaic Adsédvépov tov Маквдбуос (Athens 1989) xxv. 

20 Idisagree with Argyriou's interpretation of Gatsos’ use of katharevousa as an ironic gesture, AiadoyiKé¢ 
avayvóceig ЕААђуФу vneppeadiotay, 180. 

21 I. Malalae, Chronographia, ed. I. Thurn (Berlin 2000) 344—50. 

22 B. Croke, ‘Malalas, the man and his work’, in E. Jeffreys, B. Croke, К. Scott (eds), Studies in John Malalas 
(Sydney 1990) 11. 
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IIóco noAó сє oyó&nnoo« esy povaya to Eépw 

(...) 

Maópn нєү@\лү Өбласса ue тбса BótrooAa труүбро oto Адиб тбса 
хроратістӣ netpáðia ota WAAALE Gov. 


As if responding to the opening image of shipwrecked sailors, a ship finally arrives in port 
as Amorgos draws to a close. A scene of arrival and joy is followed by a declaration of 
years of struggle: 


Xpóvia кол ypóvia THAEa ре TO реуі kat то офор{ Bacaviopévy к@рб1@ pov 
Me то хросӯфі кол tr] фотії yia va соо кбро Eva. кёутпра 

"Eva Covupnobvar портокал 

Muav avOtopévyn koóovi& va ce лартуүорўсо 


Finally, the initial declaration of love is repeated, but with one word changed, from ‘great 
black sea’ to ‘great black loneliness’. The offering of embroidery as consolation, inter- 
twined with references to ink, gold, fire and hammer, as well as blossoming trees, brings 
us back to motifs of the folk lament: the desire for a letter, often on ‘golden paper’, to be 
sent to the deceased,” the urge to make a jewel or other precious object in memoriam,” 
the planting of a flower or a tree with the same function. The reference to ink and to the 
struggle with materials, together with the complex detail of embroidery, read as metaphor 
for artistic creation. The voice of the poet in the first person provides a resting place 
(and a conclusion) after this poetic voyage from death to rebirth by concentrating on the 
creative process itself: the craft and the struggle of the poet can be a consolation. As a 
counterpart to the surreal dream of the introduction, the conclusion frames death and life 
with poetry. 

This synoptic description brings to light the large movements of the poem and its 
cyclical rhythm, alternating death and birth, dream and poetry. These features of 
Amorgos resonate with the concluding lines of the Manifesto of Surrealism: ‘Surrealism is 
the “invisible ray” which will one day enable us to win out over our opponents. (...) It is 
living and ceasing to live that are imaginary solutions. Existence is elsewhere. Challenges 
to notions of ‘living’ and ‘ceasing to live’ are central in Amorgos and are catalysed by the 
elements of dream and poetry as surrealist solutions. 


The intertextual web 


Along with this surrealist aesthetic matrix a tight parallel network of literary references 
constitutes the backbone of the poem. These allusions situate the poem within a Greek 


23 Saunier, EAAgviká ónpotiká vpayobóia, 178. 
24 Ibid., 124-6. 
25 A. Breton, CEuvres complétes, 1 (Paris 1988) 346. 
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literary tradition, filtered through surrealist principles of composition and writing. Three 
main intertextual threads are readily identifiable: the ancient tradition, with Heraclitus as 
the predominant figure; Byzantine and folk traditions, with folk-songs and rituals as the 
main and insistent points of reference; and Modern Greek poetry, with the overshadowing 
presence of Seferis. These intertextual references firmly interlock with the thematic cycles 
identified above, creating dense and multilayered passages. 

We have already seen various allusions to Heraclitus in the second section of the 
poem. While these fragments add to a certain vision of death and temporality in this 
section, another fragment seems to dominate Amorgos in its entirety. For the epigraph of 
the poem is a quotation from Heraclitus in the original: ‘Kaxoi рӯрторес &vOp@notoiv 
OPOaALOI/ кой фто BapBépoug Voxàc ёхбутоу (Diels and Kranz 107, ‘Eyes and ears are 
bad witnesses for men who have barbarian souls’). It is interesting to note that this is the 
fragment Nicolas Calas had chosen as a frontispiece for his 1938 book, Foyers d’incendie. 
Elytis knew this book well and quoted from it in his articles.“ While we cannot be sure, it 
is therefore probable that Gatsos had at least seen Calas’ book or knew about it second 
hand. This specific fragment may be then a *quote of a quote! and a nod towards a fellow 
surrealist. 

In any event, Heraclitus was a persistent point of reference for surrealists in general. 
He represented for French surrealists an ‘alternative’ classical tradition." In the 
Dictionnaire abrégé du surréalisme, a book compiled by André Breton and Paul Eluard 
as a catalogue for the 1938 International Exhibition of Surrealism and which reads as a 
condensation of surrealism's history and aesthetics, the entry borrowed from Maurice 
Solovine for Heraclitus is characteristic: 


The extraordinary merit of Heraclitus consists precisely in his constant effort to save 
the empirical world. And since unchangeable substance is nowhere to be found, he 
does not hesitate to deny its existence and to elevate becoming to the rank of a 
sovereign law which all things obey.” 


The fact that an entry on Heraclitus, closely following those dedicated to hasard (chance) 
and Hegel, finds its place in this ‘manual’ of surrealism shows the importance 
of the philosopher for the group. The surrealists’ predilection for Heraclitus might be 
epitomized in Breton's dictum ‘Heraclitus is surrealist in Dialectic’,” but it would be more 


26 О. Elytis, ‘Eva үрўрџа yix тп obyxpovn тёҳутр, in Avoryté хартії (Athens 2000) 475. 

27 Seeon this topic J. P. Eburne, ‘That obscure object of revolt: Heraclitus, surrealism's lighting conductor’, 
Sumploke 8, 1-2 (2000) 180-204. Some other references to Heraclitus: Breton in The Communicating Vessels 
quotes two fragments, Œuvres complètes, П (Paris 1992) 198, 199; S. Dali, ‘L’Ane pourri’, Surréalisme au 
service de la révolution 1 (1930) 7; see also a playful ‘definition’ of Heraclitus in M. Leiris, Glossaire, j’y serre 
mes gloses (Paris 1969) 91: ‘Héraclite: cliquetis éclatant oracle de cratère’. 

28 Breton, Œuvres complètes, II, 814-15 (my translation). Maurice Solovine translated and wrote an intro- 
duction to a new edition of Heraclitus’ fragments, Doctrines philosophiques (Paris 1931). Cf. also L. Aragon, 
‘La philosophie des paratonnéres’, La Révolution surréaliste 9-10 (1927) 45—54. 

29 A. Breton, ‘Surrealism yesterday, to-day, and tomorrow’, This Quarter 5.1 (1932) 7-44. 
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precise to locate his appeal for them in the Ephesian’s insistence on the harmony of 
contraries and his philosophical empiricism. Both the resistance of Heraclitus to any kind 
of systematic or doctrinaire philosophical reading and the oracular character of these 
dispersed fragments are certainly features that made him attractive to the surrealist 
mind.” 

The Heraclitian epigraph in Amorgos addresses the fragility of sensory experience. A 
‘barbaric soul’, a soul that does not speak the native language, can overpower what eyes 
and ears witness. This fragment stands as a warning to the reader at the opening of the 
book. It is preceded, however, by another warning. Nanos Valaoritis reminds us that the 
cover of the first edition in 1943 bore the image of ‘an amanita muscaria mushroom in 
color'.?! This powerful hallucinogenic mushroom is known mainly for provoking visual 
and auditory hallucinations and was used extensively in shamanistic rituals from Siberia 
to India. It seems that the quotation from Heraclitus puts into words what is evoked by 
the visual sign of an iconic hallucinogenic fungus on the cover. The senses can be treach- 
erous; the dividing line between reality and hallucination, reality and dream, can blur. The 
Heraclitian insistence on fluidity between situations considered antithetical is paired with 
the magical element of the ritual mushroom in a typically surrealist conjunction. However, 
the warning is not what it seems. The objection is not so much aimed to ensure the clear 
operation of the senses, but rather to avoid them altogether by losing one’s native 
language, by becoming a ‘barbarian’. Gatsos the surrealist warns his readers away from 
‘reality’ rather than pushing them towards it. Thus the epigraph and the image invite the 
reader to take a surrealist hallucinogenic trip, in which dreams, fluctuations and unex- 
pected turns of language, and constant hints to texts past and present are the major thrills. 

This invitation is made explicit in the apostrophe of the ‘Introduction: Dream’, 
addressed to ‘naAAnKaépie pov’ (‘my brave lads’, who can be said to be the readers) who 
are urged in the second person plural to sing of 'Mrapyunapi (‘Barbary’), while naked in 
the rivers. The Heraclitian 'BoapBépoug woy&àg &yóvtov' resonates in the noun 
‘Mzapynapia’, the desired object of the songs. ‘Mnapurapig — in Modern Greek spe- 
cifically North Africa but also a generic name for foreign, exotic lands — takes over the 
ancient 'Béppoapoc', which denotes a failing of logos both in the sense of unintelligible 
speech (for the Greeks) but also in the sense of illogic. An incitation to sing of ‘Barbary’ 
could then suggest singing of faraway lands (India, later in the poem) but also of what 
opposes logos: the irrational, the unknown, the world of dreams, of the subconscious. 
This would involve singing in a new, unintelligible language thematized in the unknown 
song that appears in the fourth section. It also recalls the 1924 declaration in the review La 


30 It is worth noting that Heraclitus’ influence was also prevalent amongst modernists such as T. S. Eliot, 
who chose as epigraphs for his Four Quartets two fragments: ‘Although logos is common to all, most people 
live as if they had a wisdom of their own' (Diels and Kranz 2) and *The way upward and the way downward 
are the same’ (Diels and Kranz 60) that we saw already embedded in Amorgos. These fragments had already 
appeared as epigraphs to ‘Burnt Norton’ when it was first published in Collected Poems 1909—1935 (1936). 
31 Valaoritis, "To yioúpop otov £AXnvikó vneppeoAicpó', 169. 
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Révolution surréaliste: ‘We are certainly Barbarians since a certain form of civilization 
disgusts us.'?? A pieced-together, anti-logocentric message is thus composed by the image 
of the cover, the fragment of Heraclitus, and the beginning of the poem, and this message 
immediately transports us from the Ancient Greek 'Bopfópoug', through the Modern 
Greek *Mnappnopi&, to surrealist revolt. When Gatsos chooses Heraclitus from the clas- 
sical writers, he adheres to both a Greek literary tradition and an avant-garde paradigm. 
In this way he adopts a basic surrealist strategy, which is to articulate an alternative tradi- 
tion that could ultimately valorize avant-garde work, which in this manner aspires to gain 
a position in the canon for itself. Heraclitus’ fragmentary texts and obscure meaning 
appeal to surrealists, who find in his dispersed corpus a counter-antiquity that defies ratio- 
nalism. The enchanting fragments balance between poetry and philosophy, thereby pro- 
viding for Greeks and non-Greeks alike a reference to antiquity that sounds surprisingly 
modern. 

This practice of deploying fragments, references and quotations extends to the Greek 
folk tradition, since appropriated Greek folk-songs punctuate the whole poem and quota- 
tions from well-known songs bring them literally into Amorgos. We have already seen the 
allusion to “Тоо Kíroov', while in the last section of the poem we find quotations from 
the song *'A0aváo1oc At&koc',? and a slightly altered line from "Trjg Ау Zoqtióg ^ The 
allusion to a specific lament in the third section exceeds the limits of simple quotation and 
brings into play the form of the genre itself. 

Moreover, basic structures of the folk-song, such as repetition, the ‘impertinent ques- 
tions’ (‘otoya =ротђрото’), the various adunata, or the trope of 'thesis-antithesis', 
regularly invade Amorgos. Generally speaking, Amorgos preserves some aesthetic prin- 
ciples of the folk-song while reversing others. The poem structures its ‘myth’ on the basis 
of a simple antithesis, ‘death/regeneration’, in keeping with the folk tradition. Likewise, 
the images in the poem seem to follow the ‘simple analogy between an idea and an impres- 


sion of the senses, mainly vision" 


that characterizes the folk-song. However, the surrealist 
aesthetic intervenes in this simple analogy by changing the range of the ‘impression of 
the senses’. In accord with the message of the epigraph, the surrealist experience exceeds 
sensory perception and reaches the realms of dream, imagination, and even hallucination. 
The images in Amorgos function analogically, but the terms of the analogy have moved 
beyond realistic representations of the world. 

Vocabulary, legends, and names from the folk tradition complete this wide range of 
references to Greek folk-song. At the same time, the song as a performative act runs 
throughout the text and, creating yet another connecting thread, seems to be constantly 


identified in Amorgos with poetry itself. This has incited some critics to talk about the 


32 ‘La Révolution d'abord et toujours!’, La Révolution surréaliste 5 (October 1925) 31. 

33 N. С. Politis, Exdoyai’ and ta троуоббіх tov eAdnvixod лаоб, 26, no. 11. 

34 Ibid., 14, no. 2. 

35 Е. Kapsomenos, Anpotixd трауобд: Mia diagopetixy xpocéyyion (Athens, 1996) 78-82. 
36 Ibid., 53. 
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musical composition of the poem.” Beyond the folk-song, references to popular tradition 
also include hints about rituals (the &ledonas), and beliefs (the kalikantzaroi) as well as the 
popular Alexander Romance. Gatsos' allusions to Byzantine chronicles should probably 
also be included here. The legendary and affabulating elements, along with their popular 
provenance and the intended popular readership, may all be read as links among the 
distinct popular genres present in Amorgos. 

The use of these distinguishable genres and their combination into a single discourse 
convey substantive meaning. While the inclusion of the folk-song in Amorgos has been 
greeted by all critics as proof of the poem's Greekness, this large and vague claim needs to 
be considered within the system of the poem and against the background of Greece in the 
1940s. When Gatsos wrote his poem, the folk-song still had a double existence as both a 
living practice — all the more so during the war as songs of the Resistance revived the 
genre’! — and as written, inventoried text, the object of literary enquiry. On the one hand, 
it merged the individual into a collective present; on the other, the folk-song had become 
part of the Modern Greek literary canon, so venerated that it was identified with the 
nation.” Gatsos of course was not the first poet to use tropes and rhythms of the folk- 
song. However, in the long list of Modern Greek poets who have drawn on the folk tra- 
dition, Gatsos stands out because he chooses to underscore two features of the song that 
usually remain unnoticed: its performativity and its canonical status. The performative 
dimension is underscored by Gatsos with explicit references to ‘song’, ‘music’, ‘sing’, by 
rhythmic choices, and even by the internal structure of the whole poem, which may be 
seen as musical themes and variations.” However, music is insistently joined to rituals and 
to dance, extending the performative dimension to living oral traditions. Fragments and 
structures of folk-songs erupt in the poem as remnants of a (nearly lost) practice, as 
performative acts that underline a situation referred to or virtually created. The other 
aspect of the songs, their textuality, is manifest in the way they are reworked or 
reconfigured: the intrusion of unexpected words, distortions of traditional metres, the 
concoction of an intertextual web in which fragments and reminiscences of folk-songs are 
only one element.“ Thus, Gatsos centres his deployment of folk-songs around exactly the 
two aspects ignored by folklorists such as Nikolaos Politis: its performativity, in several 
senses, which remained outside the scope of transcribed collections, and its textuality, 
which, even while imposed by the act of transcription and occasional emendations, was 
overlooked by folklorists. While performativity underscores the collective aspect of the 
song, textuality as rewriting insists on its individual dimension. 

Gatsos’ predilection for the folk-song has a parallel in the French surrealists’ 
treatment of another popular folk genre, also situated between oral and written, and also 


37 Lignadis, Дл eníokeyn oe ша улкіх ко o’ évav nomtý 96. 

38 Cf. Kapsomenos, Anpotixd tpayovdr, 46, 340—5. 

39 Cf. M. Herzfeld, ‘H «ewuievikótnxa tov edAAnvikob ónpgotikoó cpayovuó|oÓ', in Практк@ tétaptov 
соџпосїоо noínonc. Аріёроџа ото ónpotikó tpayobdr (Athens 1985) 31—42. 

40 Cf. Argyriou, 4ixóoyikéc avayvadceis EAAvov oneppsahiotay, 177. 

41 Cf. also M. Alexiou, ‘Ti єїуод — кол поб Padifer — тп (£eAAmvucfi) Anoypagia;’, in Ipaktkd tétaptov 
cuunociou nroínanc. Аріёрона ото ónuovikó tpayobd:, 50-1. 
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mediating between collective and individual, between objective and subjective: the 
proverb.” Omnipresent in their writing, the proverb represents, among other things, an 
eruption of the oral into the written, where its lapidary formality and its minimal perfec- 
tion often made it stand for poetry itself. One of the basic poetic aspirations of surrealism, 
pursued in part by the practice of automatism, was to capture the linguistic event. The 
famous line by Tzara, ‘la pensée se fait dans la bouche’,* expresses this surrealist principle 
of ‘spoken thought’ dictated by the unconscious and captured by the subject. The subjec- 
tivity of the speaker/writer is projected into an objective realm, which the proverb seems 
to capture as well. At the same time, and like the folk-song, proverbs have a textual exis- 
tence through inventories and catalogues and an intense literary life through adaptations 
from Rabelais to Eluard. The surrealist appropriation of this minor genre expands its 
textuality by building on its poetic elements — rhyme, alliteration, repetition, metaphor, 
and so on — and by keeping the structure while altering radically the content. The surreal- 
ist proverb combines authoritative objectivity and playful subjective diversion, the fixity of 
tradition along with poetic creativity: it creates a perceptible collective surrealist voice. 
Even if Greek surrealists seem to prefer the lyrical expansion of the song to the miniature 
aspect of the proverb, the appropriation of the genre in both cases fulfils a similar func- 
tion. As mediations between performance and text, subjective and objective, both song 
and proverb ensure a dialogue with tradition that in fact transforms it with elements of a 
new aesthetic. In this way again Amorgos successfully inserts itself into a Greek literary 
tradition while still adhering to the avant-garde aesthetics of surrealism. 

Contemporary Greek literature supplies a third set of intertextual references. The 
poem seems to be dominated throughout by the presence of Seferis. The opening section 
bears strong reminiscences of Mythistorima. The image of the shipwrecked sailors in 
Amorgos and the line 


Кол tóte 09 'pOovv aépndec сфрата kókvov mov pEivave боліло троферої 
кол AKÍVNTOL 


loudly echo the Seferian: 


Отау Eunvricapue tae déeWape катӣ to Вор1@, Eévor 
BoOtcuévot нёс@ o£ Katayviés and T? боліли фтєр@ TOV kÓkvov TOV дос 
TAT YOVAV 


Other obscure verses of Amorgos become less cryptic if we read them as intertextual 
references to Seferis. Thus the line: 


Kı évac yapévoc edépavtac atiker návtote mio TOAD and боо otýða 
корітотоб nou GaAEstovv 


42 See M.-P. Berranger, Dépaysement de Рарђотіѕте (Paris 1988); C. Baudouin, ‘Jeux de mots surréalistes: 
l'expérience du proverbe’, Symposium XXIV 4 (1970) 293-302. 
43 Т. Tzara, Œuvres completes, І (Paris 1975) 379. 
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can be taken as alluding to two poems in HpepoAóyio kataotp@patoc А’. From 'Opaío 
qOwonzopivó про: 


No xov р apécovuv єлїтёЛоюс avté та Bovvá р’ avtd то фос 
ue дёрра ротёорёуо сау тпу колай tov єАёфжут@ 


and from the first poem of the collection “О Мадібс TlaoxdAns aváueox ota 
TPLAVTGQDAAL’: 


Tnv síða ma pépa va yyiler to оттбос тпс Avtiyévns соу то крб naLdi тоо 
KAépet éva NAO. 


The reference game intensifies in the prose section of Amorgos, where the theme of the 
subterranean spring which becomes an angelic song brings us inevitably to H otépva. 
Gatsos’ lines concerning the immortal stone on which the angel inscribed a song could 
have been written by Seferis, and certainly reminds us of his lines in “Еротікбс̧ Adyoc’: 


“inv лётра ттс олороуйс просрёуооре TO Өбра 
nov avoíysi та eroopávix кї eiv' бла BoXevá 
просџёуооуџе TOV &yygAo соу то navápxyaro ёрро 


One сап only speculate as to how wide the web of references to Modern Greek litera- 
ture, beyond Seferis, might be.“ Perhaps the most interesting instance is a subtle allusion 
to Theotokas’ 1929 Е4200ро nveóua with which Gatsos ties together tradition and the 
preoccupations of modernist Greek literature as Theotokas expressed them in that seminal 
text for the generation of the 1930s. The relevant passage is again the enigmatic phrase at 
the end of section three, ‘India travellers have more to tell you than the Byzantine chroni- 
clers’. We have already seen how this phrase functions within the structure of the poem. 
At the same time, but from a different angle, we can also trace this phrase back to Free 
Spirit, where the author deals with the stifling weight of Greek tradition. Theotokas 
quotes the following lines from Stefan Zweig: 


Tov K6GHO SEV tov avavéooav OL ўрєро, ENLOTTMOVES, oi YEWYPAPOL TNG 
үғуёӨ\мас yOpuc, «АМ ov EEM-vdpov mou ёллєрсау dsiaoxiCovtag тоос 
&yvootouc MkEavots трос тїс Тубїєс.® 


To Zweig’s lines Theotokas adds the following comment: 


Meptkot буӨдролот (...) [5]= Oa emtaotpéovv noté ota yvópipa Mpávia үюті dev 
unopoúv. Н pootnpióóng čúvaun поо kofepv& тт toń тоюс, тоос oépvet éGo- 
убноо, HAKPLE «лб ти єрфїнєр® Epya Tov TANGovc, трос tny npaypoonroínon 
tnc Iðéxs тоос, тпс 1бёжс tov eavtod тоос, прос tig &yvooteg KAL риуікёс 
Түбї{єс.* 


44 Another possible set of intertextual references may be made to Cavafy and specifically to “Н m6Atc’, and 
‘Ta dhoya tov АуАА OG. 

45 С. Theotokas, EAeó0epo nveóua (Athens 1973) 29. 

46 Ibid., 30. 
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India for Theotokas becomes the antidote for the plague that, he believes, is suffocating 
Greek culture: the subservience to the past and its tradition. The metaphor of the journey, 
the topos of the open sea, the imaginary construction of ‘India’,*” are repeated in Amorgos 
as well. Within the framework of this comparison Gatsos restates and also transforms the 
judgement of Theotokas about the necessity for Greek literature to break free from the 
burden of tradition. For, despite his predilection for the ‘India travellers’, the fifth section 
of Amorgos as a meta-textual commentary shows that the chroniclers are not rejected. 
Gatsos rewrites Theotokas — who rewrites Zweig — thus incorporating in his poem a small 
but significant hint to the text that marked his entire generation. Nevertheless his adher- 
ence to Theotokas is only partial; Amorgos quotes but does not judge, compiling refer- 
ences, allusions, and hints to and from a corpus against which the text demands to be 
read. 

Amorgos is a crossroad of texts and traditions with references and quotations that 
seem to have a meta-poetic function. Heraclitus seals both a surrealist affiliation and a 
Greek line of tradition, while underscoring the unavoidably fragmentary nature of tradi- 
tion and quotation. Commentary on the literary canon and on performativity coexist with 
subversion of traditional genres as functions of the folk-song in Amorgos. Just as the song 
also stands for the tradition of Modern Greek poetry, Seferis – and Theotokas — represent 
contemporary literature. The references to Seferis, but also what appears to be an obses- 
sive dismantling of his poetry, reflect two contiguous faces of Greek poetry during the 
1930s. The innovative force of Seferis’? modernism is counterbalanced by the avant-garde, 
iconoclastic spirit of the surrealist Gatsos. Seferis thus occupies a position similar to that 
held by Paul Valéry for the French surrealists: an unavoidable rock which they bumped 
into no matter which way they turned.^ 


Poetics and topography 


Amorgos functions as a meeting point of traditions and texts but also of styles, forms, and 
idioms: demotic, Ratharevousa, Ancient Greek, lament, chronicle, quotation, poem, prose- 
poem, prose, free verse, fifteen-syllable lines. Gatsos tries his hand at a multitude of styles, 
blending them with multiple references. Indeed, a feast of writing is unfolded in Amorgos 
that draws the reader's attention to the materiality of textual production. In addition 
to these appropriations of style and genre, the poem advances a poetics by thematizing 


47 India had become legendary also through the life and poetry of the poet/sailor D. Antoniou; cf. his poem 
Чуё{єс' in Tx Néx l'o&uuxza (1939) 209, and Elytis, Avoryté yaptié, 291. See also Beaton, Introduction, 194, 
specifically on this passage: ‘This route to future salvation is also shared by the Surrealists of the older genera- 
tion: Engonopoulos (in Bolivár) and Embiricos in Argo and other prose pieces of the time which draw on a 
“New World” setting’. 

48 See for example A. Breton and P. Eluard, Notes sur la poésie, which is in its entirety a phrase-by-phrase 
negation of the text with the same title by Paul Valéry: Breton, Œuvres completes, I, 1757. 
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writing itself. The central position given to the new song/spring of water, together with 
the lines of the last section, provides characteristic examples. The ‘great black loneliness’ 
of the end reproduces the colour of the ink with which the poet has struggled for years 
in order to produce, as a present to ‘you’, the delicate handicraft of an ‘embroidery’. Here, 
when ‘loneliness’ replaces ‘sea’ from the first occurrence of this line a few pages earlier, 
the substitution links both of these figures to ink and writing. Gatsos seems to expand 
the sentiment found in Seferis’ well-known haiku: ‘pasts’ / то ugAvi Мүботеје / т 
0&Aacoa TANOaivet.’ 

Intertextuality and the self-referential thematization of writing situate Amorgos 
squarely in the tradition of modernist poetry. To be more precise, the length and the 
breadth of Amorgos give it a place amongst modernist ‘long poems’. Often described as 
modern-day ‘epics’ that attempt to bring together the various voices and the history of a 
culture,” the ‘long poem’ in the twentieth century reveals a desire to systematize and unify 
the polyphonic and fragmented world of modernity. Pound’s Cantos and Eliot’s Waste 
Land are probably the most ambitious poems in the genre. They exemplify, along with the 
synthetic goal, a wish to redefine tradition and to negotiate the position of modernity 
within tradition. As has been said, ‘[t]he particularly modern discovery made by Pound 
and Eliot was that in doing justice to the polysemy and relativity of the cultural present, 
the paradigms of cultural history undergo radical revision'.? This reconfiguration of tra- 
dition, a generalized process within modernism, paired with a fragmented and discontinu- 
ous perception of the modern world, results in the composition of ‘long poems’ that reflect 
these tensions within their own structure: totality and synthesis versus fragmentation and 
heterogeneity; innovation and originality versus tradition and repetition. 

These tensions are apparent in Amorgos: a disjointed structure of parts that differ 
formally from each other harmonizes into a whole that aspires to be, or at least can be 
read as, the extended song of Greek culture; Greek literary tradition is quoted and dis- 
torted, imitated and inverted in search of a voice that would innovate without forgetting. 
But whereas in the modernist works of Pound and Eliot the strategy of quotation and 
dialogue with tradition are thinly veiled, in Amorgos the intertextual play is often much 
more subtle. While the references to Heraclitus and to the folk-song are mostly visible, the 
dialogue with contemporary literature and the other genres represented in the poem is 
hidden behind obscure surrealist images or emerges as faint allusion. This displays a basic 
characteristic of surrealism as an avant-garde movement: on the one hand it denies tradi- 
tion, preaching innovation and originality; on the other hand it relies heavily on tradition, 
allowing it to lurk, often disguised, in the deeper structure of the text. Michael Riffaterre 
has famously detected reminiscences of canonical texts through the automatic utterances 
of Poisson soluble (1924), for example tracking behind a nocturnal chase scene Victor 


49 Cf. the famous definition of the epic by Ezra Pound in Literary Essays (London 1954) 19, as ‘the speech of 
a nation through the mouth of one man’. 

50 N. Wacker, ‘Epic and the modern long poem: Virgil, Blake, and Pound’, Comparative Literature 42.2 
(1990) 133. 
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Hugo's Les Misérables.’ Other critics have seen in the same work references to Baude- 
laire, Villiers de l'Isle-Adam, Lautréamont, Rimbaud, Nerval, narrative codes of the fairy 
tale,” of the roman noir, of pulp fiction, and of hagiographies.^* Riffaterre talks about a 
‘subconscious memory’ of the text: the reader realizes that the text reminds him of some- 
thing but he cannot be sure of what.? Unlike the strategy of quotation in modernist 
poems, which points clearly to a specific hypertext, the surrealist text hints more than it 
points. It reworks tradition and literary codes to the point of distortion, but still preserves 
the memory of a tradition. On this point Odile Bombarde remarks that ‘the automatic text 
can be understood as a new type of rhetorical exercise, a puzzle of nicely arranged literary 
references [and] quotations'.7 Amorgos fits well with this definition. A surrealist text 
similar to the French ones from a later phase of automatism — such as L’Immaculée 
conception written jointly by André Breton and Paul Eluard in 1930 — Amorgos displays 
automatism as one of the many possibilities in a surrealist ‘plural writing’. The multiple 
writing styles and various genres merge into the elaboration of a surrealist rhetoric that 
redefines Greek tradition by reworking it (the folkloric discourse) or by hinting at it 
(Heraclitus, the chronicle, Seferis, and so forth). These textual mazes constitute the poem 
as a virtual literary space, a ‘mythical place’ in which all possibilities of writing converge. 
In fact, Amorgos outlines a topography. This topography constantly oscillates 
between demonic and edenic, between a locus amoenus and a locus terribilis. The night- 
marish place introduced in the first section with the danse macabre of the nuns is ampli- 
fied by speculations and imagery of death in the second section and then fully elaborated 
in a powerful and lyrical outburst in the lament section that follows. Running parallel to 
these visions of death, hell and desolation we catch glimpses of a pleasant place as wish or 
prophecy. The nuns’ crawl into the earth is followed by the description of a woman sleep- 
ing in an orchard — а classic elaboration of the locus amoenus. Likewise, mythical, happy 
oxen on the fields of Thessaly precede the appearance of death (section 2). The lament is 
answered by the prose section that follows, matching it in lyrical expansion and torrential 
images, but opposing to it a promised land created by the restoring spring, which revita- 
lizes the plants and the spirit. Thus, the two central sections constitute another type of 
antithetical pair, showing two visions of a place, one horrible and the other idyllic. 


51 M. Riffaterre, ‘Incompatibilités sémantiques dans l'écriture automatique’, in La Production du texte (Paris 
1979) 235-49. 

52 M. Bonnet, André Breton: naissance de l'aventure surréaliste (Paris 1988) 392. 

53 L. Jenny, ‘La surréalité et ses signes narratifs’, Poétique 16 (1973) 518. 

54 M.-P. Berranger, ‘Poisson Soluble ou Les mains vierges dans la petite niche à fond bleu du travail’, in 
M. Murat and М.-Р. Berranger (eds), Une pelle au vent dans les sables du réve: Les écritures automatiques 
(Lyon 1992) 104. 

55 Riffaterre, 'Incompatibilités sémantiques dans l'écriture automatique’, 247. 

56 Sometimes it does so with notes that are part of the text, as in the case of The Waste Land. 

57 О. Bombarde, ‘André Breton: La rhétorique pour ou contre la poésie? in Y. Bonnefoy and O. Bombarde 
(eds), Poésie et rhétorique, Colloque de la Fondation Сиро: du Collége de France (Paris 1997) 207. 

58 This is how Bonnet describes the compositional and writing strategies in L’Immaculée conception, in 
Breton, Œuvres completes, 1, 1651. 
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The switch from a place of horror to a place of peace could be read as a gloss on the 
historical moment of the composition of the poem. Echoes of the German Occupation, the 
war, but also hope for the future, are found in this alternation from hell to paradise. As 
mentioned earlier, the section in katharevousa seems to chronicle the ‘traces of the ruins’ 
that humans leave to their descendants. ‘Sighs tears hunger lamentations and ash’ depict 
with terse accuracy the hard years of the war. In the last section of the poem, the revitali- 
zation of the poem’s mythical place coincides with the return of a boat to port. The home- 
coming of the sailors is marked by bells, swallows, children cheering, and a cloud 
of dust. At this point the impertinent rhetorical questions borrowed from the folk-song 
enquire about the provenance of the cloud of dust and bring the Germans and war back 
into the poem. The time of peace is marked by the fact that the cloud of dust is not 
provoked by warfare but by an ‘old windmill forgotten by all’ which 


(...) KateBaiver an’ тїс пАаус uie TOV карбуюлћт лріро 
Ons котёВолує о Ad@vic ota роуолӯта tov XsApov va ле ша ko pomépot 
tnc ГкбАфос. 


The almost apocalyptic landscape of war is followed by the peaceful vision of a rural 
landscape populated by spirits, fairy-tales, and the occasional pagan myth of rebirth 
(Adonis). 

We are thus left with the classic locus amoenus found in the vision of regeneration, 
but not before it has been reversed and turned into a desolate place. This kind of reversal 
of the idyllic into the horrible fits well with other dire views on modernity. The Waste 
Land is a characteristic example, since it can easily be read as an elaborate inversion of the 
locus amoenus punctuated by brief visions of beauty.? The arid landscape, particularly 
underscored in the fifth section, ‘What the thunder said’, duplicates the sense of despair 
and disorientation after the First World War. As Edmund Wilson remarked very early on, 
*in our post-War world of shattered institutions, strained nerves and bankrupt ideals, life 
no longer seems serious or coherent’. What is interesting for us here is the elaboration of 
the poetic locus amoenus into its opposite and the striking similarity to certain passages of 
Amorgos.5 Referring to Amorgos and the Second World War, Edmund Keeley points out 
that ‘[t]he poet’s despair over what he called “the forces of evil at the forefront of history” 


59 Cf. also R. Bush, T.S. Eliot: A Study in Character and Style (New York 1983) 63, describing the general 
structure of the poem: “А dramatic situation emerges, intensifies mysteriously, reverberates with frightening 
tension and then, just before the situation is clarified, disperses; then a new situation arises that seems 
comfortingly different but is in fact the same anew.’ 

60 E. Wilson, Axel’s Castle (New York 1931) 106. 

61 І note that the connection between Eliot and Gatsos was made as early as 1943 by Т. К. Papatzonis: ‘Oa 
gvyópovv TOAAOt &AXoi va yaipovtav TH харӣ nov oic0&vOnxa ðiaßáťovtas avtd то оройо трауобёі, 
харӣ roo og THPA pováyæ o “Eog (sic) роо eíye S@oe1’, quoted in the advertisement for Amorgos in 
KaAAmeyvik& Néa 24, 8. 
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can be seen as the most obvious source of the poem’s mood’.” He continues by saying that 
this ‘becomes, during the course of the poem, the impetus for a more universal melancholy 
regarding man's fate and the harsh reality of his existence through the ages’.® It is difficult 
not to recall Eliot's 


And bats with baby faces in the violet light 
when Gatsos writes 
Kau уоўтєрїдєс троу novAi& xot katovpáve onéppo 
or not to hear Eliot's tone 


What is the sound high in the air 
Murmur of maternal lamentation 
Who are those hooded hordes swarming 


in lines like the following: 


Ma náv ot’? отл Bovvá лото va "voi avtot mov kottávg 
Me tnv акоџаутт ротії кол то yo ivio лрбсоло; 
Toras лоркаүбс̧ ух "vo avtiAaros AVTÓG о KOVPVLAYTOS otov хүёро; 


It is The Waste Land's lines 


If there were rock 

And also water 

And water 

A spring 

A pool among the rock 

If there were the sound of water only 


that reverberate in the prose section of Amorgos, where this same wish for a spring amid 
the rocks is the central theme. These two ‘long poems’ meet in specific images and in the 
general elaboration of themes of death and life, and the nightmare of civilization. But they 
also come together in giving a specific topicality to this elaboration. Although many places 
alternate in The Waste Land — the city, the desert, the garden, the sea — the overriding 
impression is the creation of one ‘place’ that instantiates the waste land. The ‘unreal city’ 
is one way to describe this place.™ The city, unreal or real, becomes a locus terribilis as it 
is expanded to cover the whole of Western civilization. Is then such a single place figured 
by the topography of Amorgos? 


62 Keeley, in his notes to the translation of Amorgos in Poetry 105 (1964) 31, claims that the title was chosen 
because of its similarity with the Spanish word amargo, meaning ‘bitter’, in order to evoke precisely the dark 
mood of the poem. Peter Levi mentions that ‘Amorgos’ means ‘Bitter Island’ without further qualifying the 
association: ‘Nikos Gatsos’, in Amorgos, tr. S. Purcell (London 1998) 12. 

63 In the short article by Keeley following the translation mentioned above, ‘Amorgos: A commentary’, 
Poetry, 105, 33. 

64 Cf. К. Emig, Modernism in Poetry: Motivations, Structures and Limits (London and New York 1996) 74. 
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Whenever Amorgos has been discussed in terms of place, much has been said about 
the title of the poem and its relation with the Aegean island of the same name. Valaoritis, 
for instance, maintains that the title was part of a joke: a disorienting name that would 
puzzle ignorant readers, who would consider the real island as its reference point. While 
the general conclusion has been that no connection can be posited between the real island 
and the poem, some critics, such as Lignadis, find in the title a vague token of Greek 
nationality — '19xyévew.S This association follows the established critical discourse on 
the close links between ‘Aegeanism’ and the generation of the 1930s,® placing Gatsos' 
poem against this background and specifically against Elytis’ insular imagery. Gatsos' 
imaginary topography, however, intimates an ambivalence — between locus amoenus and 
locus terribilis — that seems to undermine Elytis’ celebration of marine gracefulness in 
which the landscape of the Aegean (and more specifically the Aegean light) becomes a 
metonym for rejuvenation, authenticity and ultimately for Greece, thus creating an ana- 
logy between nature and (positive) ethical values.” Amorgos allows little, if any, space for 
deterministic uses of nature and geography in the constitution of a Greek poetic idiom. 
Gatsos’ ‘island’ defies blatant territorial specificity — a connection with a recognizable 
Greek landscape — and carefully avoids stereotypes such as the uniqueness of the Aegean 
light, which never appears as such in the poem. Instead, it is pushed up from the thematic 
threads that emerge within a constant dialectic of water and land. Images of the ship- 
wrecked and the sea are paralleled by images of life on the land. Sponges, seaweed, 
seagull, dolphin, whale, anchors, wind, sea, sails, cyclones, masts, oars, and ship, eventu- 
ally intermingle with plants, trees, animals, and words describing the work of the farmer 
and the shepherd, the shaded slopes with their cypresses and brooks.® Thus, even if 
the Aegean Amorgos does not appear in the poem, the poetic encounter of semantic fields 
— sea and land — creates a virtual island within the pages of the book. 

This impression is amplified by the title, which almost imposes a directional reading 
as a pervasive metaphor; in this way the island appears to be more a poetic effect than a 
geographical entity. In this sense, the island emerges as a literary topos rooted in the 
European imagination in general and not only in the aesthetic paradigm of the generation 
of the 1930s. As such it is particularly suited to accommodate both idyllic and horrible 


65 For a discussion of ‘Oayéveiw during the interwar period, see also D. Tziovas, Or petapoppdasig tov 
£Üvic цой Kai то 10£0AÓynua trc eAAgvikótqtag сто ueconóAcuo (Athens 1989) 73-93. 

66 On the Aegean and the Generation of the 1930s cf. Karandonis, Ёттжушуң сту vedbtepy noinon; Vitti, Н 
yevid tov tpiúvta, 148, 201-3; Tziovas, Ot petapopedceic tov £Üvicuoó, 81-2; E. Kapsomenos, “Н џробдолотуіх 
tov Avyaíoo стт veogÀAmvikrü Aoyotexvia’, E. Garandoudis, ‘Ta vmoi& tov Aryaiov ос тблос рос 
avtideons: and THY KOINTIKH yevi& tov 1930 стт ретололєркӣ noíon! and D. Tziovas, ‘О Өєотокбс 
кол n ретафорӣ tov vroLOv’, in Н EAAKóx тоу унсу and ту Фраукокротіх wç сўиєра (Athens 2002) 
respectively 399—415, 439—46, 499—509. 

67 In that sense, and following Garandoudis, Ta vrjci& tov Atyaiov ос тблос шос аутібестс, Amorgos 
functions as a mediator between the positive depiction of islands by the generation of the 1930s and the revolt 
against this image in the grim depictions of islands as places of exile in postwar poetry. 

68 See Lignadis, AinAy eníokeyn oe pia ndikia kot с’ évav пот, 97—102 for tables of words in Amorgos 
organized in thematic categories. 
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visions, since it encompasses, like two sides of the same coin, heaven and hell, utopia and 
dystopia, isolation and exile, adventure and hermitage, the ideas of a ‘no-place’ and an 
‘all-encompassing-place’. The sense and atmosphere of an island conveyed without actu- 
ally being described incites the reader to experience the expectations and the fears that an 
island represents: longing for a place of bliss like the Islands of the Blessed or Utopia, fears 
of a place of horror in which one is trapped. This oscillation between euphoria and dys- 
phoria is already as much embedded in the mysterious title of Gatsos’ poem as devastation 
is implanted in the title of Eliot’s work.” 

Gatsos’ nightmare is less persistent than Eliot’s. In the last section of Amorgos, as we 
have seen, everyday life has replaced warfare; the old windmill, a synonym for peaceful 
life, food, and comfort, regenerates the place, like another Adonis. The final gesture offers 
the embroidery to counterbalance the ‘great black loneliness’. The offering, it seems, is to 
a beloved person, but also to ‘my tormented heart’. If we read this latter syntagm not as an 
apposition to the beloved person but as an address to the speaker’s own heart, the end of 
the poem becomes a contemplation of the speaker’s own immense loneliness, his need for 
consolation, and his own travail, which is to say the making of the poem itself. Gatsos 
leads us through Amorgos into a place where the hope for bliss is almost realized. It is a 
place fruitful with love precisely because it manifests the consoling power of the difficult 
and lonesome craft of the poem. 

By the end, Amorgos, the phantom-island of the title, has emerged from the space of 
words of land and sea, it has been reiterated as a topos of literature that invokes paradise 
and hell, and mapped as the territory of poetry itself. The island as a well-defined and 
delineated space stands before us as the almost self-sufficient microcosm to which the title 
points. If we go beyond the name of the place and search for the etymology of the word 
‘Amorgos’ we find, according to Benveniste, the verb &uépyo, related to бру, which 
sends us to an Indo-European root that means ‘to gather'." Sappho seems to have used the 
verb &pépy for gathering flowers, while бнорун@ means ‘obAAeypo’, gathering. In its 
root, then, Amorgos hides the idea of collecting, of gathering flowers, an anthology rightly 
disguised under the name of an island. The insular microcosm of Amorgos is a world of its 
own, constructed through allusion, quotation, reminiscences and samplings of different 
styles. As such, Amorgos in its most profound measure is largely a poem of poetics, 
a poem that takes threads of the literary tradition and combines them in an exquisite 
embroidery. 

This meta-poetic discourse operates on many different levels that each time situate 
Amorgos firmly within both Greek tradition and modernist aesthetics. The association 
of poetry and dream within the frame of an existential choice as the basis of surrealist 
aesthetics; the construction of an intertextual net that retains from the Greek tradition 
those elements that permit the deployment of an avant-garde aesthetics of performativity, 


69 Cf. C. Bedient, He Do the Police in Different Voices: ‘The Waste Land’ and its Protagonists (Chicago 
1986) 1. 
70 E. Benveniste, Origines de la formation des noms en Indo-Européen (Paris 1935) 157. 
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fragmentation and eclecticism; the juxtaposition and reworking of different literary genres 
and styles as possible materializations of poetic language; the elaboration of literary 
topoi within and beyond the dominant poetic idiom of Greece at the time; finally, the self- 
reflexive character of the poem — all these registers are at play in the ars poetica of 
Amorgos. 

Amorgos is thus an eccentric sampler, a compendium of styles, an encyclopaedia of 
writings, a felicitous hapax anthology of possible ways to capture new modes of singing, 
new modes of writing. It needs the topos of the island to materialize its poetic space, to 
comment on the polymorphy and self-sufficiency of the poetic event and to synthesize, in 
an economic way, the meta-poetic commentary with the historical and cultural specificity 
of the text. Like other ‘long poems’ of modernism, Amorgos encapsulates the tale of a 
culture by reworking the topoi and genres of a literary tradition. It can therefore counter- 
balance the horror of history and the dissolution of modernity, pervasively present in 
modernist discourse and imagination, with a belief in the consolation of poetry. The title 
captures exactly this double movement, promising the reader a physical, ambiguous island 
and finally offering poetry as such an insular, autonomous, wished-for space. Even the 
uniqueness of this book in Gatsos’ production stands as a metaphor for Amorgos: it is an 
impossible-to-repeat and therefore precious compilation of modernist poetics. 
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Manuel II Palaiologos wrote bis text on marriage and its ethical aspects between 1394 and 
1397. At that time be was newly married and his wife had already given birth to their 
firstborn, John УШ. The text is presented in the form of a dialogue between the emperor 
Manuel and his mother, the dowager empress Helena Kantakouzene, wife of John V 
Palaiologos. An unusual case in dynastic policy, Manuel II was a bachelor until his forties. 
Fortunate circumstances caused him to inherit the throne after the death of his elder 
brother, Andronikos IV, in 1385, but he himself was not yet married and thus had no 
legitimate successor. His nephew, John УП, was his long-standing rival. The intention 
of the author of the dialogue was, without doubt, to show how important inheritance 
was for the imperial family. The text of the dialogue was subsequently corrected by the 
emperor himself; the revised version is dated to between 1417 and 1425. This article argues 
that the text was revised in order to encourage Manuel's own son, John, to marry and 
have successors. 


If one wants to learn something about Byzantine marriage, Manuel’s dialogue on the 
subject is a very discouraging source. The text concerns marriage, but Manuel’s wife does 
not appear in it at all.’ The editor established the date of composition between 1394 and 
1397. Manuel was already married and had fathered a successor (1392). It was a time of 
serious troubles for Byzantium. The blockade of Constantinople by Bayezid I had started 
in 1394, and the battle of Nikopolis (1396) proved disastrous for the Christians. Manuel 


* This article was prepared in Oxford, where I enjoyed the hospitality of All Souls College as a Visiting 
Fellow, and it was presented at the General Seminar of the Centre for Byzantine, Ottoman and Modern Greek 
Studies at the University of Birmingham on 15 November 2001. I am pleased to express my gratitude to Dr Ruth 
Macrides, who invited me, and to Professor Anthony Bryer, who chaired the meeting. Ї am indebted also to 
Dr Marek Gensler, from the University of Lodz, who kindly corrected my English, and to my sister, Dr Dorota 
Filipczak (Department of British Literature and Culture at the University of Lodz), for her work on the stylistic 
nuances in the final version. 

1 The crucial book on Manuel’s reign is by J. W. Barker, Manuel П Palaeologus (1391—1425): A Study in Late 
Byzantine Statesmanship (New Brunswick, NJ 1968). 
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wrote his text after these events, and dedicated the dialogue to Demetrios,Kydones, a 
friend of the imperial family, who died in 1397. The dedication gives us a precise terminus 
ante quem. The historical circumstances explain Manuel’s mood and his scepticism 
concerning the prospects of saving the empire without considerable assistance from the 
Latins, greater than that offered at Nikopolis. He must have been aware that his successor 
might soon have no empire to rule. The fate of Byzantium, however, is not discussed in 
Manuel’s text. Its subject is marriage and its ethical aspects. It is presented in the form of 
a dialogue between the emperor Manuel and his mother, the dowager empress Helena 
Kantakouzene, wife of John V Palaiologos. 

The witty introduction does not reveal any serious problem. It gives the reader the 
impression of a friendly discussion between the emperor, in his forties, and his mother. 
Let me quote a sample: ‘You seem to be joking,’ Helena says. ‘Oh, no Mother, I am not 
joking,’ replies the emperor. To this his mother responds: ‘I am sure you are, you cannot 
be serious!? The dialogue sounds informal. Many examples from the text create the 
impression that the conversation is a private one or a rhetorical exercise, which it is almost 
impossible to summarize. Yet we should not be misled by the conventional form. We are 
dealing with a text written by a very sophisticated emperor. Barker calls him ‘a phi- 
losopher King’, who was ‘unique among his fellow Basileis'.* From the very first line, we 
can see that the emperor had talked to his mother about marriage before, and he was 
afraid that she had formed a mistaken opinion about his views. The text sounds like a 
recollection of a conversation which must have taken place before Manuel’s wedding, that 
is, before 1392.5 In this context the whole dialogue becomes comprehensible. The mother’s 
aim is to persuade Manuel to get married. She speaks of the succession and his duty to the 
state, stressing the rivalry between his and his brother’s line. 


2 A. Angelou, Manuel Palaiologos, Dialogue with the Empress-mother on Marriage (Vienna 1991) 20 
(Introduction). 

3 Angelou, Dialogue, 60, 61. The edition has a facing-page English translation. I cite Angelou’s translation in 
my text. 

4 Barker, Manuel II, 84 and 421, respectively. 

5 The Russian archimandrite Ignatios of Smolensk witnessed Manuel’s coronation and that of his Serbian 
wife, Helena Dragaš. See Le Pèlerinage d'Ignace de Smolensk, 1389-1405, ed. B. de Khitrowo, Itinéraires russes 
en Orient (St Petersburg 1889) 143-7; cf. С. Р. Majeska, Russian Travelers to Constantinople in the Fourteenth 
and Fifteenth Centuries (Washington, DC 1984) 108-10. Only one Greek source (Vat. gr. 162) states that 
Helena was ‘one-eyed but prudent by nature’. See R.-J. Loenertz (ed.), ‘Chronicon breve de Graecorum 
imperatoribus, ab anno 1341 ad annum 1453 e codice Vaticano graeco 162’, EEBS 28 (1958) 209.65—6; Barker, 
Manuel П, 99 n. 24. Barker compares this description with the famous portrait of Helena with Manuel and their 
three sons in the manuscript of Dionysius Aeropagite, stating that there are no traces of deformity in Helena's 
face. I was privileged to see this miniature at the Louvre in 1996, courtesy of J. Durand. It is so conventionally 
painted that one cannot rule out Helena's defect, although no other chronicler mentions it. On the other hand, 
Manuel’s blue eyes are only too distinct. The political context of Manuel's wedding has most recently been 
discussed by S. W. Reinert, ‘Political dimensions of Manuel II Palaiologos’ 1392 marriage and coronation: some 
new evidence’, in C. Sode and S. Takacs (eds), Novum Millennium: Studies on Byzantine History and Culture 
Dedicated to Paul Speck (Aldershot 2001) 291—303. 
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Manuel Palaiologos was born in 1350. His parents, John V Palaiologos and Helena 
Kantakouzene, were ill-matched. Their wedding was supposed to put an end to the civil 
war between the regency government of the dowager empress, Anne of Savoy, ruling on 
behalf of her minor son John V, and John Kantakouzenos, the best friend and first 
minister of her deceased husband, who also claimed to be a regent.® The war lasted from 
1341 until 1347, and ended with the victory of John Kantakouzenos, who became the 
co-emperor. The victory was strengthened by the marriage of Kantakouzenos’ daughter 
with John V. Unfortunately, it did not make peace between the two ambitious families, 
and John VI Kantakouzenos was forced by his son-in-law to abdicate in 1354. Then John 
V started his reign independently, and the fifty years of his rule turned out to be a disaster, 
although he did his best to show that the salvation of the empire, threatened by the Turks, 
was his main goal. According to Doukas, he devoted even more time to women.” His wife, 
Helena Kantakouzene, was a notable exception. 

Manuel was the second son of this couple. He did not have hopes of succeeding to 
the throne as his elder brother, Andronikos IV, was made co-emperor. It seems that the 
parents divided their love and care for the children between them. Andronikos was 
favoured by his father, while Manuel enjoyed the love of his mother.’ John V treated 
Manuel as a pawn in international politics. At the very beginning of John’s reign, in 1355, 
when the emperor was looking for assistance in the West, he asked the pope for help and 
offered to send the five-year-old Manuel to the papal court to receive a Latin education. 
The pope declined the offer, thus depriving the young Manuel of a chance to learn Latin 
in Latin lands.’ Then, in 1370-1, during John’s stay in Venice, when it turned out that the 
emperor had no means to pay for his bed and breakfast, he left the twenty-one-year-old 


6 The conflict is described by John Kantakouzenos himself and by a high official at the court, Nikephoros 
Gregoras. See Ioannes Cantacuzenus, Historiae, ed. L. Schopen, II (Bonn 1828), passim, and Nicephoros 
Gregoras, Byzantina Historia, ed. L. Schopen, II (Bonn 1830), passim. The latest book on this subject is D. M. 
Nicol, The Reluctant Emperor: A Biography of John Cantacuzene, Byzantine Emperor and Monk, с. 1295-1383 
(Cambridge 1996). 

7 As stated explicitly by Ducas, Historia Byzantina, ed. I. Bekker (Bonn 1834) 44. The chronicler adds his 
negative opinion about the quality of John's mind. 

8 This was far from the idealized pattern of family relations created in the treatise by Andronikos II’s son. See 
M. Dabrowska, ‘Family ethos at the imperial court of the Palaiologos in the light of the testimony by Theodore 
of Montferrat’, Byzantina et Slavica Cracoviensia 2 (1994) 73-81. 

9 О. Halecki, Un empereur de Byzance à Rome. Vingt ans de travail pour l'union des Eglises et pour la 
défense de l'empire d'Orient 1355-1375 (Warsaw 1930) 33. Halecki uses the expression ‘le père adoptif’ for the 
pope, which is repeated by Nicol and gives a very peculiar image of John V's political intuition and his paternal 
feelings. Innocent VI did not need a surrogate family, and his expectations were strictly political. See D. M. 
Nicol, The Last Centuries of Byzantium 1261-1453, 2nd edn (Cambridge 1993) 258. Halecki, Un empereur, 32, 
was convinced that John deserved more sympathy. On John V, see now J. Radić, Vreme Jovana V Paleologa 
(1332-1391) (Belgrade 1993). This huge study does not really change general opinion on John’s policy. The 
author’s devotion to details and to the Balkan context should be stressed. 
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Manuel as a hostage of the Venetian government, while he tried to change his situation as 
a humiliated debtor.” 

For Manuel this rather long stay was sweetened by an encounter with a mysterious 
woman whose name is unknown to historians.!! He fell in love with a Venetian woman, 
and fathered an illegitimate daughter, Zampia, taking care of her as long as he lived. The 
story of the Venetian woman is extremely obscure. The actual duration of the relationship 
is difficult to establish. She was probably dead by the time of Manuel’s marriage. Since 
Manuel was excluded from the dynastic policy of the court, he was in charge of his family 
life, and thus remained a bachelor until his forties, which was rare in Byzantium. His 
brother Andronikos was betrothed at a young age to a Bulgarian princess — in 1355, the 
year when Manuel was supposed to start his education at the papal court. By the year of 
Manuel’s stay in Venice, 1371, Andronikos had already had a son, the future John VII. 
In these circumstances, with a clear prospect of succession through Andronikos IV to his 
son, John VII, the grandson of the old emperor John V, the latter seemed unperturbed by 
Manuel's unmarried state. 

An interesting passage in Chalkokondyles' chronicle, accepted by only a few histori- 
ans, suggests that his father made an attempt to arrange a marriage for Manuel. According 
to the chronicler, John V decided to marry the thirteen-year-old Manuel to the daughter of 
the Trapezuntine emperor. When she arrived in Constantinople, the whole court — and 
most of all, her prospective father-in-law — was dazzled by her beauty. With such a rival, 
Manuel had no chance. Whatever the case, the woman was no longer considered his 


10 The stay in Venice concerned Byzantine financial obligations for the Serenissima. See D. M. Nicol, 
Byzantium and Venice: A Study in Diplomatic and Cultural Relations (Cambridge 1988) 304—7. It was the first 
visit of a Byzantine emperor to Venice. In the fourteenth century relations between the two powers were dras- 
tically changed. Byzantium became a permanent debtor of the republic. In this unfortunate situation for the 
emperor, it was not Andronikos IV but Manuel who appeared in Venice to help his father in the negotiations. 
Then he was left in Venice for some months in 1371; he received pocket money, 300 ducats, from the Venetian 
senate. As a hostage, Manuel was a pawn in Venetian hands. See R.-J. Loenertz, ‘Jean V Paléologue à Venise 
(1370—1371)', REB 16 (1958) 217-32; J. Chrysostomides, ‘John V Palaiologos in Venice (1370—1371) and the 
chronicle of Caroldo: a reinterpretation’, OCP 31 (1965) 76-84. This article presents a view different from 
Halecki, Un empereur, 228-31. 

11 Cf. M. Dabrowska, Lacinniczki nad Bosforem. Malzenstwa bizantynsko-lacifishie w cesarskiej rodzinie 
Paleologow (ХШ-ХУ w.) (The Latin Ladies on the Bosphoros. Byzantine-Latin marriages in the imperial 
family of the Palaiologoi [13th-15th Centuries]) (Lodz 1996) 98, 114: I follow Barker, Manuel II, 474, who 
wrote in an e-mail of 5 October 2006: ‘Zampia was born in the 1370s, which might rule out her resulting from 
a liaison in Venice, though not for sure.’ As we cannot rule out the possibility, I would like to suggest it. 

12 Ideal with Zampia in a project begun at All Souls in 2001: ‘The double life of the emperor: the illegitimate 
children of the Palaiologoi and their careers.’ Zampia, a daughter of Manuel ЇЇ Palaiologos, was married to a 
Genoese, Hilario Doria, who acted as Manuel IPs envoy in diplomatic missions. See Barker, Manuel II, 158. 
Andronikos IV could have been sure of his position, as he married Maria-Kyratza from Bulgaria, who bore him 
the future John VII. See S. Mešanović, Jovan УП Paleolog (Belgrade 1996). ‘The double life of the emperor’ will 


be part of a book or an article. I suspended work on it due to my stay at Rice University in Houston, Texas. 
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bride-to-be. As his mother’s beloved son, who bore a resemblance to his grandfather, 
John Kantakouzenos, Manuel was a rival, rather than a political partner, for his father. 
Life taught John V a bitter lesson when his son Andronikos IV rebelled against him, using 
a disagreement in the Osmanli family. The sultan, to whom John V had been a vassal since 
1372-3, asked the emperor to punish his son. Andronikos was disinherited. It was Manuel 
who remained loyal and was awarded the imperial title in 1373. He was more loyal to his 
father than his father deserved. This situation did not last long, since Andronikos usurped 
power in 1376 and put his father and brothers, Manuel and Theodore, into prison. John V 
regained his position іп 1379." 

Leaving aside this coup d’état, it should be said that there was no matrimonial policy 
of the court in the case of Manuel. In fact, he was not considered a successor. Therefore, 
Manuel was free to find the woman of his choice or, perhaps, she found him. Whatever 
the case, the woman became the mother of Zampia and probably of his other children, 
who died early, and to whom Manuel and his mother allude in the dialogue. 

I would conjecture that Manuel, unlike his profoundly Palaiologos brother, was 
too much of a Kantakouzenos for his father to consider him his successor. This distrust 
testifies to a prolonged rivalry between the two families even after the abdication of 
John VI Kantakouzenos and his son Matthew. Helena Kantakouzene, the wife of John 
V Palaiologos, conducted her own policy by promoting the Kantakouzenoi through her 
children, although they had already become Palaiologoi. The eldest son, Andronikos, was 
under his father’s tutelage, but the younger sons, Manuel and Theodore, were neglected 
by him. As a result, they remained under the influence of the mother. Manuel and 


13 Chalkokondyles, Historiarum libri decem, ed. 1. Bekker (Bonn 1843) 81. See R.-J. Loenertz, ‘Une erreur 
singuliére de Laonic Chalcocondyle: le prétendu second mariage de Jean V Paléologue,' REB 15 (1957) 176-81. 
A. Bryer supports this view: ‘Greeks and Turkmen: the Pontic exception’, DOP 29 (1975) 140. Eudokia was a 
daughter of Alexios III of Trebizond and of an unknown mother, a widow of Emir Tacedin. M. Carroll does 
not exclude John’s interest in the woman in analysing the text of Sphrantzes that alludes to this liaison. See 
M. Carroll, ‘A minor matter of imperial importance in the Sphrantzes’ “Chronicle”’, B 49 (1979) 88~93. I find 
her arguments plausible. John V’s wife lived until 1396, but this is not a counter-argument. He did not divorce 
her and marry off John to the Trapezuntine lady. The history of the Byzantine court knows such triangular 
situations, e.g. the emperor Constantine IX Monomachos, his wife Zoe, and his mistress Maria Skleraina. See 
M. Angold, The Byzantine Empire, 1025-1204: A Political History (London 1984) 46. This ‘trio’ is described by 
Michael Psellos, Chronographia, ed. E. Renauld, II (Paris 1928) 50-60. 

14 Manuel was crowned in Thessalonica at the age of twenty-three and this ceremony could have been seen 
as a good omen. He was quickly disappointed by Andronikos’ rebellion and then by his father’s behaviour 
after regaining the throne. Embittered, Manuel withdrew to Thessalonica. He lived away from the 
Constantinopolitan court. See Nicol, The Last Centuries, 277-83; G. T. Dennis, The Reign of Manuel II 
Palaeologus in Thessalonica 1382-1387 (Rome 1960). 

15 Angelou, Dialogue, 96-7: *...why should we add further to the welter of our anxieties and divide the mind 
into two, into things mutually opposing: on the one side, arms and wars and, to be brief, their usual outcome; 
and on the other side, the education and upbringing of children, and'all the other cares and arrangements to be 
made for them and for the house; let alone illnesses and deaths of children, mourning for them and following 
them to their graves’. See Barker, Manuel II, 474. 
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Theodore, the future despot at Mistra, became best friends.” After Theodore’s untimely 
death, Manuel mourned him deeply, expressing his grief in his funeral oration.” 

The whole milieu, consisting of the empress mother, Manuel and Theodore, was 
greatly influenced by Demetrios Kydones, an intellectual and mentor of Helena and 
Manuel. Demetrios was in close contact with Manuel, and they exchanged many letters. 
Being pro-Latin, Demetrios preferred to stay in Venice from 1371 rather than return to 
Constantinople.* The emperor Manuel’s letters to Kydones and other friends show him to 
be a melancholy man, without any prospects for his own future or that of the empire. In 
a letter to Manuel Chrysoloras written during the emperor’s stay in the West, Manuel says 
that he does not see any point in writing, and his mood is clearly shown by the remark that 
sad birds do not sing." 

The historical scene having been set, we can return to the dialogue on marriage. 
The structure of a dialogue involves the continual exchange of opinions. The old empress 
Helena Kantakouzene argues for marriage, while her son, Manuel, argues against it. Only 
fortunate circumstances allowed him to inherit the throne after the death of Andronikos 
in 1385, but he himself had no legitimate successor. On the other hand, there was 
Andronikos’ son, John VII, already betrothed, if not married, in 1390.2 Manuel was 
convinced that his line of succession was threatened with extinction. This anxiety about 
succession can be found in the pages of the dialogue. He admits that ‘the kairos was not 
for marriage’:”! 


I did get married and quickly looked upon children. But, I was not able to eliminate 
with the blessings of marriage all the everyday cares of married life. These cares come 
one after the other, and there is never an end in sight. On the other hand, to tell the 


16 On Theodore's reign in Mistra in 1383-1407 see D. A. Zakythinos, Le Despotat grec de Morée 1262-1460, 
I: Histoire politique (Paris 1932) 125-65. After 1379, when John V regained illusory power, his sons had also 
shared his illusion: Andronikos IV and his son reigned on the north coast of the Sea of Marmara, while Manuel 
was in Thessalonica and Theodore in Mistra. Nicol, Tbe Last Centuries, 283, calls them puppets in Turkish or 
Italian hands. 

17 Manuel II Palaeologus, Funeral Oration on his Brother Theodore, ed. and tr. J. Chrysostomides 
(Thessalonike 1985). 

18 Démétrius Cydonés, Correspondance, ed. R.-J. Loenertz, 2 vols. (Vatican 1956-60); Demetrios Kydones, 
Briefe, ed. F. Tinnefeld, 1.1, 2 (Stuttgart 1981-2). С. T. Dennis, The Letters of Manuel II Palaeologus (Washing- 
ton, DC 1977). The comments of the editors are very useful for analysing the political context of Manuel's and 
Kydones’ statements. On Kydones' devotion to Helena Kantakouzene, see F. Kianka, ‘The letters of Demetrios 
Kydones to empress Helena Kantakuzene Palaiologina’, DOP 46 (1992) 155-64. Kydones accompanied John V 
to Rome in 1369 and was in Venice in 1370-1. He returned to the republic in 1390, where he was granted 
Venetian citizenship in January 1391. He regretted his decision to return to Constantinople because of the 
political situation. He finally left Constantinople after the disaster at Nikopolis in 1396 and went to Venice, and 
then to Crete, where he died in 1397-8. See F. Kianka, ‘Demetrios Kydones and Italy’, DOP 59 (1995) 107-10. 
19 Dennis, Letters of Manuel Palaeologus, no. 39, 105.14—15. ‘Sad birds’ is an allusion to Plato. 

20 For John VII’s marriage see Barker, Manuel II, 463-4. For his child: G. T. Dennis, ‘An unknown Byzantine 
emperor, Andronikos V Palaeologus (1400-1407?)’, JOB 16 (1967) 175-87. 

21 Angelou, Dialogue, 55 (Introduction). 
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truth, being a bachelor was a bit of a storm; only being married has not been a calm 
either.” 


The ruler should, however, give a good example. ‘You see,’ the empress says, ‘you cannot 
be in a position to regulate well the lives of your subjects, unless you show yourself as 
though having been all shaped up before.'? She justifies her attitude thus: ‘I was not at all 
to blame for urging you to marry.’ She continues, ‘But you, my dear, as it happens, are a 
statesman; and not just that — you are a ruler, too, and you ought to be the model and 
standard for those who live as citizens under you."^ Helena does not stop warning her 
son against the danger of his unmarried state, which puts him in a difficult position in his 
confrontation with John VII, his strong nephew. ‘You will have a successor, you will 
eliminate John VII.’ ‘If you had children,’ she says, ‘you would have fewer plots than if 
you had not.’ He agrees that the civil war is gangrenous. ‘A disaster,’ she answers.” 
Apparently she did not love her grandson, who was so much a Palaiologos and so little a 
Kantakouzenos. Manuel on the whole accepted her point of view; his opposition to her 
argument was typically philosophical: why should I marry when the state is in such dire 
straits? Why should I have children and see their misery, illnesses and looming death?" 
This particular excerpt of the dialogue merits special attention. Manuel must have suf- 
fered because of the loss of his children. Helena tries to make Manuel think about the 
good aspect of marriage and a happy future for the children. At the end of this verbal 
duel Manuel admits that he has been defeated. ‘Come on, then,’ he says to his mother, ‘the 
winning argument is on your side.” 

Manuel's pessimistic attitude towards marriage is not evident only in this work. 
It can also be found in the treatise on Islam, written in the winter of 1391 or 1392, when 
he was a vassal of the Turkish sultan and stayed in his camp near Ankara.? This con- 
versation with a Muslim was written for Theodore, his brother. Let us concentrate on 
the passage where Manuel and his interlocutor talk about marriage. From the Muslim 


22 lbid.,71. 

23 Ibid., 69. 

24 Ibid., 87. 

25 Ibid., 117. 

26 Ibid., 111. 

27 Ibid., 96-7. The text is quoted above in n. 15. 

28 Ibid., 51-5 (Introduction). Uncertain about the future of his successors, Manuel is recollecting the loss of 
the children he had with the Venetian woman. 

29 Ibid., 117. 

30 Manuel II Palaiologue, Entretiens avec un musulman: 7e controverse, introduction, texte critique, traduc- 
tion et notes par T. Khoury (Paris 1966). The whole treatise discusses various aspects of Islamic religion, and 
only the seventh dialogue, which is devoted to Islamic law, touches upon the problem of marriage, stating only 
that it is a necessity for a man. See the new edition: Kaiser Manuel II. Palaiologos, Dialog über den Islam und 
Erziebungsratschlage, ed. W. Baum, tr. К. Senoner (Vienna 2003). 
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point of view, a man cannot be alone. Celibacy is unthinkable.*! ‘What is a man without 
a woman?’, the Muslim asks. This question is put indirectly, as the conversation concerns 
general differences in the religions. 

Why did Manuel write a dialogue on marriage after the battle of Nikopolis or even 
earlier? He was already married, and his first son, the future John VIII, had been born at 
the end of 1392. Taking this fact into consideration, the whole dialogue seems out of 
place; and yet it makes sense. Even with a wife and a child, Manuel still doubts whether 
he did well to marry and have children. His mother’s recurrent warning is the danger of 
losing the throne to his nephew, John VII. She encourages her son to think in a responsible 
way about the family. 

Helena died in 1396. Kydones, to whom the treatise was dedicated, passed away one 
year later, and Theodore, the beloved brother, died in 1407. Manuel became even lonelier. 
Manuel’s funeral oration for Theodore is so full of sorrow and grief that it is difficult to 
read. He says that he is weeping rather than writing. Miserable as he was, he managed to 
write more than a hundred pages (in the modern edition). It is not a small oration, but a 
very personal and moving reaction to a family disaster. Manuel had lost his last friend. 
‘We were created for ourselves,’ he writes, ‘one for another? Their fraternal bonds were 
very strong. Manuel remained a bachelor much longer than his brother, who married the 
beautiful Bartolomea Acciaiuoli, daughter of the Florentine Duke of Athens, in 1384.? It 
did not weaken their relations as best brothers. ‘We were one in success and misfortune, 
in comfort and in sorrow."?* 

To sum up, it is clear that the first version of the dialogue was composed not to 
discuss marriage per se but to justify marrying for dynastic reasons, the need to have male 
heirs in order to compete with the nephew John VII. Still, a most interesting question 
remains unanswered. Why did Manuel revise his dialogue and delete some passages? 
The exact date of this revision is unknown. Angelou considers the whole period from 1417 
to 1425, but he is inclined to date the revised version to 1417, basing his arguments on 
philological considerations. It would hardly have been possible for Manuel to write it in 
his last years when he was really old, given that he became paralysed three years before his 
death.” I would like to argue that the revised version was meant for his son John VIII. 


31 Ibid., 86. Manuel cites the opinion of Tabarsi a Shi'a, a writer, who says: ‘De votre monde j'ai aimé les 
femmes et les parfums’, and stresses that ‘mon délice est dans la priére'. This opinion seems to have been shared 
by Manuel, yet marriage was not necessary for him to enjoy those ‘délices’. 

32 Chrysostomides, Funeral Oration, 162. 

33 The Duchy of Athens, a product of the Fourth Crusade, was ruled by the Burgundian family, de la Roche, 
then by the Catalans, who were introduced to the political scene in Constantinople by Roger de Flor, a noto- 
rious adventurer. See K. M. Setton, Catalan Domination in Athens (1311-1388) (Cambridge, MA 1948). Finally, 
the Duchy was taken over by the family of Florentine bankers, the Acciaiuoli, who had begun their career in 
Naples. Bartolomea was a good asset of this rule. Theodore hoped that his father-in-law would offer him rights 
to Athens, but the Duchy remained in Latin hands until the Ottoman conquest. 

34 Chrysostomides, Funeral Oration, 218. ; 

35 In 1422 Manuel had his first stroke, which eliminated him from active political life. John VIII became the 
actual ruler. See Barker, Manuel H, 381. 
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John was born in 1392.2 His childhood was spent in precarious circumstances. 
The blockade of Constantinople by the Turks started in 1394. The battle of Nikopolis 
in 1396 was inconclusive. Manuel decided to look for help in the West. He left Byzantium 
at the end of 1399. Afterwards, he regretted that he had done so, leaving his infant son 
behind in the Peloponnese.” Tamerlane’s victory at Ankara in 1402 changed the situation. 
The Turks were completely defeated. The spirit of Manuel soared. In 1414 he started to 
think about strengthening the Peloponnese by building the Hexamilion, a great wall on the 
Isthmus of Corinth, which was to protect the peninsula against Turkish invasion.?? 
Manuel profited from Ottoman dynastic conflicts at that time; he had high hopes for the 
future. John was to be his successor; unfortunately, however, John was not interested in 
marriage. He passed his time in the Peloponnese in 1413-16 without any interest in his 
young bride who had come from Moscow in 1414 and eventually died in Constantinople 
in 1417.? Their union was probably not consummated. There was still no successor, and 
John was already twenty-five years old. It cannot be ruled out that Manuel was revising 
his text as early as 1414—15, because John was in no hurry to start a family life. 

Circumstances suggest that the dialogue was revised to encourage John to marry, and 
the authority of his grandmother was to guide him. Marriage was necessary. The rival, 
John VII, died in 1408, and his son Andronikos V had died even earlier, but the succession 
was not secure. Manuel politely eliminated all the passages concerning John VII and the 
family quarrel.” The text was meant to offer advice. We do not know whether John VIII 


36 On John VIII, see І. Djurié, Sumrak Vizantije: Vreme Jovana VIII Paleologa 1392-1448 (Belgrade 1984). 
Presenting a panorama of the last years of the empire, this book can be compared with the work on John V by 
Radiz from the Belgrade school of Byzantinists. 

37 J. Gill, Personalities of the Council of Florence and other Essays (Oxford 1964) 105. The author confuses 
Cleopa Malatesta, Theodore II Palaiologos’ wife, with Sofia of Montferrat, calling the latter Sophia Malatesta, 
which was not the case: Gill, Personalities, 108. 

38 D. M. Nicol, The Immortal Emperor: the Life and Legend of Constantine Palaiologos, Last Emperor of the 
Romans (Cambridge 1992) 24. For the role of the Hexamilion during John's rule see M. Dabrowska, 
*Hexamilion i Warna, (Hexamilion and Varna)', Balcanica Posnaniensia 8(1997) 61—70. 

39 Аппа was a daughter of the Great Duke Basil 1 of Moscow. After Manuel's coronation in 1393, Basil dared 
to say that the Orthodox, and not ‘the emperor’, ‘had Church’, and Manuel’s name was not commemorated 
in the Muscovite churches. Patriarch Antonios IV calmed the situation. Anna’s appearance in Constantinople is 
a proof of the great political ambitions of Basil, who was still dependent on the Mongols. See Nicol, The Last 
Centuries, 299. 

40 As an example, I quote a bitter passage from the end of the treatise. The emperor addresses his mother: 
‘Perhaps you remember the time when he [John VII] used to say he regretted what he had done — it was a sham 
— and when he used to commend peace warmly in his words and promise that in future he would be as a loving 
son. Апа he did all these things as though in secret, while he slyly confided to our worst and impious enemies 
then at peace with us and under a treaty. His plan was to make them angry at us and cause the present war [the 
siege of Constantinople, which began in 1394]. He would thus vent his hostility, which he had been fostering for 
a long time against us. You know, Mother, how I believed him then' (Angelou, Dialogue, 111). It is evident that 
the emperor wanted to eliminate the traces of family dispute from the text. John VII was no longer alive, and 
relations with the Turks were good. Thus the emperor was concerned about the future of the dynasty. 
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took the advice to heart. He married for the second time in 1421. According to Doukas, his 
wife, Sophia of Montferrat, turned out to be so ugly that the marriage was probably not 
consummated because of his revulsion.“ At the time of John's second marriage, Manuel 
had little to say, as he had become old and very ill. It seems to me that the revised version 
of the dialogue might have been composed in 1414 or later, in order to persuade John to 
think about the future of the dynasty, in which he did not seem interested. Angelou points 
out that Manuel's dialogue is extraordinary in the sense that it is not about marriage but 
about a concrete family situation. He is right, but he concentrates on the first version. The 
message of the second version remains the same, but the addressee is evident: John VIII, 
who had five brothers with ambitions similar to his own. 

It is interesting to compare Manuel's work with a text on a similar subject by Philippe 
de Meziéres, a writer connected with the Cypriot court of the Lusignans. He wrote his 
Livre de la vertu du sacrement de mariage between 1385 and 1395, almost at the same time 
as Manuel wrote his dialogue.? This is a religious treatise, and love is seen in the context 
of Christ's passion. Paradoxically, Manuels dialogue has no religious message, which is 
surprising both for Byzantine literature, so much concerned with religion, and for Manuel 
himself, who had theological interests. The difference in tone between the two texts may 
be explained by the difference of their implied readers. Philippe's treatise is written as 
a ‘réconfort des Dames mariées’, who were unhappy in their marriages.? The example of 
Christ is shown to them all the time, and the important virtues such as patience, under- 
standing and submission to the husband are promoted.“ The treatise was written with 
Isabelle de Baviére, the wife of king of France, Charles VI the Fool, in mind. Her marriage 
to the insane Charles was unhappy. There were rumours that she was comforted by the 
king's brother, Louis of Orleans.“ 


41 Sophia's disfigured face was described by Doukas, 100-1. See M. Dąbrowska, ‘Sophia of Montferrat or the 
history of one face’, Acta Universitatis Lodziensis, Folia Historica 56 (1996) 177-94. John VIII divorced Sophia 
in 1426, and in 1427 he married the beautiful Maria of Trebizond, who became the lady of his heart. A rumour 
spread in Constantinople that she had more than family connections with her brother Alexander. John's third 
marriage was childless, and he did not leave any illegitimate children. His infertility was his tragedy, as was that 
of his brother Constantine XI, who succeeded him and died on the walls of Constantinople on the last day of 
the siege, on 29 May 1453. See Nicol, The Immortal Emperor, passim. 

42 Philippe de Meziéres, Livre de la vertu du sacrement de mariage, ed. J. Williamson (Washington, DC 
1993). 

43 De Meziéres, Livre, 43. 

44 Before De Meziéres, Boccaccio, in his story of Griselda in the Decameron, promoted such a paragon of a 
faithful wife, ready to sacrifice herself for the family. Petrarch made a Latin translation of Boccaccio's story, 
and Chaucer based the Clerk's Tale in Tbe Canterbury Tales on Petrarch's version. 

45 There is no direct evidence for Isabelle's liaison with Louis of Orleans. It is known that he paid her many 
visits and that he was murdered near the queen's apartments in Paris. See Chronique du religieux de Saint Denis 
contenant le régne de Charles VI de 1380 à 1422, ed. M. L. Bellaguet, III (Paris 1842) 730. The supposed or true 
love affair was treated as an excuse for Jean the Fearless to kill Louis, his political rival: R. C. Famiglietti, 
Royal Intrigue: Crisis at the Court of Charles VI, 1392-1420 (New York 1986) 4. 
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Manuel’s text differs greatly from Philippe’s. It is more interesting, more original, 
more unusual. In no way does it compare with the treatise by an earlier emperor, 
Theodore II Laskaris, which is a show of rhetorical skill on the uselessness of re- 
marriage. Manuel's dialogue makes one think about a certain Polish gentlewoman who 
was getting married during the First World War and the collapse of the Habsburg Empire. 
She felt so uncertain about her own and her family's future that she ordered her clothes 
and linen to be embroidered, and her china to be marked with the philosophical question: 


‘Ava ti’, ‘What for?” This perennial question seems to have been shared by Manuel, too. 
For both of them the kairos was not for marriage. 


46 Theodorus П Ducas Lascaris, ‘Ad amicos qui ipsum hortabantur ut uxorem duceret’, in Opuscula 
rhetorica, ed. A. Tartaglia (Munich 2000) 109-18. John III Vatatzes? second wife's lady-in-waiting was 
dearer to him than the political profits from this marriage. On Vatatzes’ marriage to Constance (Anna) of 
Hohenstaufen see A. Gardner, The Lascarids of Nicaea: The Story of an Empire in Exile (London 1912) 308. 
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The diametrically opposed critical and commercial reception of two Greek films from the 
early 1950s exposes the contradictions inherent in the project of national cinema forma- 
tion articulated by Greece’s cinephile press. Critics such as Eleni Vlachou and Marios 
Ploritis sought to locate Greek film within the context of a realist-humanist European art 
cinema, and denigrated the commercial cinema for its over-reliance on foreign models and 
popular genres. This cinephile discourse reveals, however, keenly felt anxieties of cultural 
authority and status, anxieties manifest in the constant shifting between the twin semantic 
poles of cultural indigeneity and foreign cinematic influence. 


In view of the economic and technical insufficiencies of the Greek film industry during the 
1950s, contemporary critical discourse in Greece advanced aesthetic, rather than indus- 
trial, criteria for the legitimation of Greek cinema. Domestic critics tended to argue for 
the distinctness of the Greek film product from that of Hollywood and European cinema 
in terms of nationally specific sensibilities, structures, modes, and moods: what we might 
call an ‘aesthetics of Greekness’. ‘I think it is of primary importance that our productions 
tend towards clearly Greek themes, and away from European or American models,’ wrote 
the film-maker Giorgos Tzavellas in 1946: 


Only in this way can we hope to compete in an international market, where compari- 
sons with foreign films are currently impossible, so far ahead are they in terms of the 
tremendous wealth and expertise at their disposal ... in other words, we should make 
this current lack into an original feature, make it particular to Greek film. This will 
be the character of Greek cinema: the Greek theme.! 


Almost twelve years later, the critic Marios Ploritis was still advancing the same project: 


It is only this substantial ‘Greekness’ which will open foreign doors to our films. 
Small nations managed to win a universal public because they showed ‘ethnic’ 
elements, which although specific never ceased to be universal. What is more Italian 


1 Néx Téyvy, 1 June 1946. 
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than the drama of Bicycle Thieves or more Japanese than the spiritual labyrinth of 
Rasbomon? 


Despite their validatory and programmatic vision of a potential Greek national cinema, 
the writings of both Tzavellas and Ploritis are still grounded in the comparative inadequa- 
cies of Greek film production. For them, Greece is still only a ‘small nation’ suffering a 
cinematic ‘lack’. Difference remains the root of a keenly felt anxiety of legitimacy, not just 
of cinema but also of nationhood, where comparisons of quality and productivity between 
national cinemas foreground issues of cultural status, symbolic authority, and economic 
superiority. Eleni Vlachou's review of Michael Cacoyannis’ debut film Windfall in Athens! 
Kyriakatiko xypnima (written and directed by Michael Cacoyannis, Milas Film, 1954) 
articulates these anxieties of inferiority, demonstrating how the process of differentiating 
national cinemas is implicated in broader contestations of national difference: 


Windfall in Athens is a film that can travel freely, it can go to Cannes, it can represent 
Greece at festivals, and while it might not win any prizes or receive any distinctions, 
at least it will not shame its nation the way all our previous films have shamed it 
without exception.’ 


Vlachou valorizes Cacoyannis’ film as exemplary of a cinema that ‘will not shame its 
nation’, one that can adequately, honourably, ‘represent Greece’. This recourse to the 
rhetoric of representation and its symbolization through honour/shame dichotomies 
locates Vlachou’s notion of cinema not simply within national terms, but in an interna- 
tional context of cinematic and political power relations. Windfall in Athens is a film that 
can represent the nation both to itself and to other nations abroad. This ambassadorial 
function is evident in the repeated use of tropes of travel, migration, and cultural inter- 
action employed by Tzavellas, Ploritis and Vlachou in their attempts to project Greek 
cinema into the international arena. Vlachou talks of film ‘that can travel freely’, Tzavellas 
wants to see Greek cinema ‘compete in an international market’, and Ploritis argues for 
the need to ‘open foreign doors to our films’. This internationalization asserts both the 
distinctiveness of Greek cinema from other national cinemas and validates its claims to 
legitimacy within discourses of international distinction. The exposition of Greek cinema’s 
position within this signifying chain of national and cinematic difference, the articulation 
of an aesthetics of Greekness as opposed to Britishness or Frenchness, can only function 
within comparative analyses of textual and formal differences between nations and their 
cinemas. For example, the comparative emotional excess of much Greek film acting offers 
a marked contrast to discussions by realist critics of the quality of acting in British cinema, 
where emotional restraint and professionalism is emphasized. It is interesting to note the 
recognition given to a figure like Elli Lambeti, whose performances in A Girl in Black/To 
Koritsi me ta mavra (written and directed by Michael Cacoyannis, Hermes Film, 1956) 


2  EAgvÜepíx, Athens, 4 April 1958. 
3 Kanuspivri, Athens, 13 January 1954. 
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and A Matter of Dignity/To Telefteo psemma (written and directed by Michael 
Cacoyannis, Finos Film, 1957) were internationally praised for their subtlety and artistry. 
However, it is more instructive to assess Greek film acting styles not primarily in terms 
of their difference from other foreign models, but by addressing their similarities and affi- 
nities with other indigenous modes of performance. This shift away from difference as 
a mode for ‘enunciating the national’ would mark a turn towards an exploration of what 
Higson describes as ‘the cinema of a nation in relation to other already existing economies 
and cultures of that nation state'? This view of the national explores cultural specificity 
through an examination of the ways in which cinema interacts with other indigenous and 
often vernacular cultural forms. The notion of ‘a cartography of the national’, of map- 
ping the cultural terrain of which cinema is a part, can be applied to a study of cinematic 
performance by assessing the relationship of Greek film acting styles to, for example, the 
improvisational mode of the epitheorisi (popular revue) and café-aman (musical coffee- 
house) the emotional hyperbole of theatrical melodrama and operetta, and the archetypes 
and modes of characterization of folk-literature and the Karagiozis shadow theatre. 
Looking beyond film performance, we can see that writing on Greek cinema has often 
noted the interactions and interventions between cinema and both rural folk cultures such 
as regional costume, traditional dance and landscape painting/ and urban popular forms 
such as rebetika, revue and shadow theatre. This synergy between the cinema and other 
cultural modalities is manifest in the involvement in film production of such prolific 
figures as Manos Hadjidakis, whose musical scores re-work folk music, rural dance and 
urban song. Consider also the set designs and art direction of the painter Yannis Tsar- 
ouchis, whose work in films such as A Matter of Dignity and The Little Carriage/To 
Amaxaki (directed by Dinos Dimopoulos, written by Iakovos Kambanellis, Finos Film, 
1957) draws heavily on Byzantine iconography, the naive painting of Theophilos, and 
other folk-art idioms. It is also manifest in the commonplace diegetic mobilization of 
folk cultural tropes such as the laterna (barrel-organ) and the shadow theatre, which are 
arrayed as expressions of a supposedly ‘authentic’ urban culture and community in films 
such as Barrel-Organ, Poverty, and Pride/Laterna ftoheia kai filotimo (written and dir- 
ected by Alekos Sakellarios, Finos Film, 1955), A Barrel-Organ, a Life/ Mia laterna, mia zoi 
(directed by Socrates Kapsakis, written by Giorgos Tzavellas, Anzervos, 1958), The Bare- 
foot Battalion/To Xipolito tagma (written and directed by Gregg Tallas, Peter Boudouris, 
1954) and Karagiozis (directed by Vasilis Georgiadis, written by Thanos Kotsopoulos, Ilias 
Pergantis Films, 1959). The use of these folk cultural forms often performs a compensatory 


4 S. Hayward, French National Cinema (London 1993) 8. 

5 А. Higson, ‘The concept of national cinema’, Screen 30.4 (1989) 38. 

6 Hayward, French National Cinema, 8. 

7 See M. Stassinopoulou, ‘Creating distraction after destruction: representations of the military in Greek 
film’, and $. Kymionis, ‘The genre of mountain film: the ideological parameters of its subgenres’, Journal of 
Modern Greek Studies 18.1 (2000) 37-52 and 53—66. 

8 See L. Papadimitriou, The Greek Film Musical: A Critical and Cultural History (Jefferson, NC 2006) and 


A. Horton, The Films of Theo Angelopoulos: A Cinema of Contemplation (Princeton 1997). 
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function, offering a nostalgic counterpoint of imagined authenticity, community, and tra- 
ditionalism to the social and economic modernization that, during the 1950s, was render- 
ing these popular cultural forms obsolete. Anxieties over foreign cultural and political 
colonialism associated with this modernization were rife and are succinctly expressed by 
Alekos Sakellarios in his review of Tzavellas’ Forgotten Faces/Prosopa lismonimena (writ- 
ten and directed by Giorgos Tzavellas, Finos Film/Orion, 1946). ‘However much the direc- 
tor presents it as Greek with the help of a barrel-organ,’ writes Sakellarios, ‘the film still 
appears highly Americanized. The adventurer played by George Pappas is more a gangster 
from Chicago than a Romaic trickster.” 

Even in 1946 Sakellarios is alert to the potential superseding of indigenous folk 
cultures by an Americanizing modernization that is regularly narrativized in popular film 
of the 1950s through the transition from hansom cab to modern taxi, barrel-organ to juke- 
box and radio, and from puppet theatre to cinema. The melancholy sense of loss associ- 
ated with the replacement of folk cultural modes is figured in the films through the 
repeated trope of the anachronistic protagonist, the hansom-cab driver in The Little Car- 
riage, the shadow puppeteer in Karagiozis, the organ-grinder in A Barrel-Organ, a Life, 
whose reduction to the level of ‘impotent cultural residue vis-à-vis modernization’! culmi- 
nates in the symbolic reification of death. This symbolization through figurative death is 
enacted at the end of Vasilis Georgiadis’ The Red Lanterns/Ta Kokkina fanaria (directed 
by Vasilis Georgiadis, written by Nikos Gardelis, Damaskinos Michaelidis Films, 1963) 
with the closure of the city brothels by government decree. The houses have been emptied 
and the streets littered with the abandoned furniture of the prostitutes while a lone barrel- 
organ continues to play. The loss of the brothels is visually and aurally romanticized 
through the presence of the organ-grinder, who crosses the abandoned street and closes 
the film. Operating as cultural symbols, the barrel-organ and the red-light district each 
register equivalently in the national imaginary as ‘a nostalgic remnant of a fading street 
culture’. 

The shadow-puppet theatre has also taken on a symbolic role in cinematic terms, not 
simply as a textual element within Greek cinema and culture, another nostalgic remnant, 
but as an interpretative framework for Greek film reception and critical discourse. 
Dimitris Eleftheriotis’ work on consumption practices in European cinema has emphasized 
the importance of interruption, interaction, distraction, and disruption to the open-air 
cinema experience of the popular film audience in Greece, experiences parallelled in the 
performances of the shadow-puppet theatre.” Thematic comparisons are made between 
the two forms: in the work of Soldatos, for example, shadow-puppet theatre provides a 
language for discussing film comedy, comic performance and characterization. Ideological 
comparisons are also emphasized, with the shadow-puppet theatre used to illustrate the 


9 Méyy, Athens, 7 April 1946. 

10 N. Georgiadis, ‘Architectural experience as discourse of the unfilmed', Architectural Design (1994) 28. 
11 Georgiadis, ‘Architectural experience’, 28. 

12 D. Eleftheriotis, Popular Cinemas of Europe (New York 2002). 
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equivalence between the modern mass entertainment of cinema and traditional folk- 
cultural art forms. The cultural anxieties surrounding socio-economic modernization are 
figuratively resolved through the formal identification of the film audience with the 
shadow-puppet audience depicted on screen. The film Karagiozis, for example, inscribes 
the cinema-going public within its diegesis through an alternating pattern of shots of 
the shadow-puppet performance and its audience. On the one hand, we have images of the 
shadow-puppet screen that fill the entire cinema frame, collapsing the distinction between 
the visual spectacle enjoyed in the shadow theatre and the cinema. On the other, shots that 
push the shadow screen into the background revealing rows of theatregoers are now pre- 
sented as a diegetic extension of the cinema audience seated in front of the screen. This 
contextualization of cinema as folk art is underlined by editing and framing that empha- 
sizes the spatial relationships between the open-air cinema and the shadow theatre, pre- 
senting shadow puppetry as a mise en abyme of cinema consumption. Within Karagiozis’ 
nostalgic flashback to a now forgotten shadow-puppet performance, this playing with 
cinematic space and the doubling of the cinema audience in the diegetic shadow-puppet 
audience strives to identify cinema as an analogous extension of this indigenous folk-art 
form, rather than (as could be argued from a socio-economic perspective) the engine of its 
obsolescence. 

The use of the shadow-puppet theatre, barrel-organ, hansom carriage and to some 
extent the café — The Grouch/O Grousouzis (written and directed by Georgios Tzavellas, 
Finos Film, 1952), The Fortune Tellerll Kafedjou (written and directed by Alekos 
Sakellarios, Finos Film, 1956) — and the underworld dive — Fallen Angels/Hamenoi angeloi 
(written and directed by Nikos Tsiforos, Finos Film, 1948) — as ‘nostalgic remnants’ signi- 
fies a centripetal turn in the construction of national identity: cinema turning in on itself 
and ‘reconstructing myths already mobilized by the nation as they are inscribed in the 
indigenous culture’. However, the question remains as to how this indigeneity of culture 
is to be qualified or guaranteed. If cinema must look to other cultural modalities to define 
an ‘aesthetics of Greekness’ within which to assemble its own mise en scéne of the 
national, how are these modes of expression to define their own indigneity except through 
this same process of cultural mediation? See for example how the Ottoman origin of the 
shadow-puppet theatre is subsumed behind a discourse of indigeneity and cultural heritage 
that emphasizes the use of narrative motifs derived from Byzantine and Classical sources, 
as well as promotional material using a graphical and pictorial style that evokes tradi- 
tional Greek folk art. Characterization within the shadow-puppet archetypes also draws 
on contemporary iconography, particularly in its figuration of a marginalized masculinity 
suggestive of the manges (spivs and wideboys), in whose subcultural milieu renowned 
shadow puppeteers and rebetes circulated. If the centrifugal tendency of the logic of cin- 
ematic otherness defines the comparative elements as different but equivalent, the national 
cinemas of Britain, France and Turkey as distinct but equal in their common differentia- 
tion from Greek cinema, then the centripetal turn of logics of similiarity define their 
constituents as equivalent but different: Greek song, Greek music, Greek art and Greek 
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cinema. Together these various cultural practices form a shared national symbolic space. 
What defines these logics is the structural tension between equivalence and difference, 
between the indigenous and the exotic, tensions that manifest antagonisms and 
anxieties over questions of national identity formation, and which problematize the 
notions of property, authenticity and indigeneity under investigation. 

Take, for example, the cinematic use of rebetika styles and performers in moments 
of musical spectacle: Tsitsanis’ appearance in Long Roads/Megaloi Dromoi (directed by 
Grigoris Grigoriou, written by Dinos Dimopoulos, Ilias Pergantis Films, 1953), his sound- 
track collaboration with Manos Hadjidakis on Stella, as well as the use of the rebetika 
subculture as a narrative setting in films like Fallen Angels and its use as a thematic 
shorthand to signify dispossession and marginality. While rebetika undoubtedly consti- 
tuted a vibrant internal cultural economy, its status as an indigenous or national form of 
musical expression was vehemently contested during the 1950s by musicologists, compos- 
ers, and cultural commentators who saw it as either a bastardized form of Oriental music 
and the bouzouki as a Turkish instrument, or else as a form of distinctly working-class 
cultural expression without national pretensions. To talk of rebetika simply as an indig- 
enous idiom is to ignore both the socio-economic conditions of its cultural migration 
through population exchanges and the forced displacement of refugees, and the ideo- 
logical challenges to its cultural validity on grounds of class, social distinction and artistic 
quality. As Andrew Higson has warned, ‘tradition and heritage, indigeneity and the 
national, are complex matters, not issues we can afford to take for granted". By address- 
ing the critical reception of two Greek films from the early 1950s in terms of two very 
different conceptions of Greek cinema, it is possible to observe the contested project of 
national cinema formation. Homogenizing conceptions of identity and interpretation that 
emphasize a unified, coherent, and centred cinematic space, symbolic of a unified, cohe- 
rent, and centred national place, are in fact riven with contradictions and conflicts. Analy- 
sis reveals that all attempts at such homogenization ultimately splinter and fracture, 
shifting between the semantic poles of indigeneity and foreign influence, national heritage 
and cultural modernity, cinematic marginality and international legitimacy. 


ххх 


Bitter Bread/Pikro рѕоті (directed by Grigoris Grigoriou, written by Ida Christinaki, 
Grigoris Grigoriou, Zeus Films, 1951) and Agnes of the Port/Agni tou limaniou (written 
and directed by Georgos Tzavellas, Finos Film, 1952) were released within a month of 
each other but enjoyed very different critical and commercial receptions. Bitter Bread was 
seen to mark a qualitative shift in Greek film production, acclaimed by newspaper critics 
as a breakthrough film of real artistic value (‘a quality Greek film") and praised for its 
engagement with the contemporary realities of Greek society (“Greek cinema is becoming 
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Greek). However, it did not perform well at the box-office, selling only 33,824 first-run 
tickets and coming twelfth out of fifteen releases that season, outselling only one other 
new film and two re-releases from the year before. Agnes of the Port, on the other hand, 
came second in the annual box-office and sold over five times as many first-run tickets 
as Bitter Bread. However, it had a far more ambivalent critical reception, particularly 
because of its melodramatic narrative, a perceived ‘inauthenticity’ in its depiction of Greek 
social issues, and an over-reliance on foreign cinematic influences. 

Bitter Bread takes as its central concern the trials of the impoverished working-class 
Lymberis family and their daily struggles to cope with life in postwar Athens. The film’s 
central narrative drive is the differing relationships of the three sons to work and family, 
and the burdens of obligation or resentment they feel towards them. Antonis, who has lost 
both his arms to a German hand-grenade, is emotionally crippled by his inability to con- 
tribute economically. Young Fotakis is a prize-winning student whose mother is deter- 
mined will complete his education and escape the cycle of poverty, while the middle son, 
Yangos, has been forced to give up his own studies so as to support his two brothers. 
Following the death of their father on the construction site where he worked, the financial 
problems facing the family multiply, forcing even the mother to take on more and more 
menial jobs to help make ends meet. The film addresses the contemporary socio-economic 
realities of life for the working-class unemployed in the capital, and does so in thematic, 
ideological, and stylistic terms. 

Thematically the film presents working-class domesticity as ‘melodrama of the 
everyday'," an episodic structure that emphasizes the banal daily realities of reduced 
means and limited opportunities. Common are the precarious economic conditions of 
unskilled workers, the daily drudgery of domestic chores, small acts of celebration such as 
baking a cake to reward a school prize, and the traumatic impact and expense of sudden 
illness. The film also presents the human and material damage of the war, and by implicit 
extension, of the civil war, of crippled bodies and bombed-out buildings as well as the 
emotional structures of familial duty, obligation, and sacrifice through which such priva- 
tions are managed or surrendered to. Bitter Bread's proletarian milieu and quotidian space 
defined in terms of work and family threw up a stark contrast to the sensationalism and 
glamour of earlier cinematic images of working-class life. Films such as Fallen Angels, and 
I Sinned for my Child/Amartisa yia to paidi mou (directed by Christos Spetzos, written by 
Christos Apostolou, Spetzos Film, 1950) often represented working-class spaces almost 
exclusively in terms of criminality and sexual transgression. ‘For the first time the camera 
is not framing “naive” poverty, prostitution, filthy tavernas and bouzouki music-halls,’ 


writes Kostas Stamatiou, ‘but is instead focused on working-class space and a moral and 
ethical household." 
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Not only was Bitter Bread’s thematic subject recognized as original, but the perceived 
social authenticity of its focus on the melodrama of the everyday, how the film’s portrayal 
of the episodic life of the family resonated with the wider socio-economic vicissitudes of 
Greek reality, was noted by critics who praised the film for its realism. ‘The viewer 
watches not only the drama of one poor family but the drama of every poor working-class 
family,’ writes Michalis Peranthis, ‘the plot is kept simple but truthfully authentic and 
real.’ For Eleni Vlachou the atmosphere of Bitter Bread was ‘more frugal, more cinematic, 
more realistic than anything we are used to from Greek films'.? This thematic engagement 
with Greek social realities is supported by an ideological engagement with contemporary 
political struggles and conflicts. The film expresses a sense of disillusionment with an 
emergent postwar capitalism, which is shown to be failing ordinary people exploited by 
profiteering bosses. The film negatively emphasizes motifs of fabrication, such as the 
building site where the father dies and the sons are forced to find work, or the Jewish 
artisan’s futile obsession with constructing a page-turning machine. These metaphors of 
failed reconstruction serve to express the disenfranchisement of the working-class poor 
from a programme of social and economic modernization that, as the film argues, has no 
place for them. Bitter Bread is also a very rare example of a Greek feature film that 
explores the experiences of Greek Jews during the war, implicitly raising the question 
of state complicity in their deportation, torture and extermination that was regularly 
excluded from both political and cinematic discourse. The Jewish motif and the associated 
references to concentration camps, torture and violence also encourage an ideological 
reading that draws parallels between Fascist terror and the political violence endorsed by 
the anticommunist Greek state, as is evident in Stamatiou’s review of the film, where he 
explicitly makes the comparison between Buchenwald and the political prison island of 
Makronisos. 

Bitter Bread is firmly implicated, both thematically and ideologically, in a project 
aiming at greater verisimilitude in its depiction of social issues and political realities, 
a project that has manifest implications for the formal construction of cinematic space 
and film style. In aesthetic terms, the film purports to offer an accurate depiction of 
the Athenian environment in which the Lymberis family live, utilizing techniques from 
documentary filmmaking such as location shooting, natural lighting, and direct sound- 
recording, as opposed to the more technically contrived cinema of studio filming, artificial 
light, and post-production dubbing. This documentary aesthetic is used to present the 
Athenian cityscape of which the family is a tiny part, with sequences focusing on one or 
two family members anxiously negotiating the city’s crowded spaces and teeming social 
mass. Yangos amongst the peddlers and traders of the bustling open-air market, or Fotakis 
and his mother dwarfed by the imposing architecture of the National Bank are images that 
contextualize the Lymberis family amid the anonymous poor of the cityscape. The use of 
actual locations teeming with ordinary individuals stresses the anonymity of which the 
family is representative and is further developed through the film’s use of non-professional 
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actors, primarily Alekos Kouris as the young Fotakis, whose amateur performances were 
perceived by critics to be as authentic as their surroundings. Take for example the scene 
in which the mother, played by Eleni Zafeirou, pawns her jewellery. Grigoriou films the 
actress surreptitiously in an actual pawn-broker’s shop and the shopkeeper is unaware 
that his presence constitutes a ‘reality effect? within the screen world to which he is 
oblivious.”° 

The clearest expression of this aesthetic realism is in the shadow-puppet sequence: 
the children, played by actual local children, have helped organize a performance in 
their tenement community, and this serves as an ethnographic backdrop to a flirtatious 
exchange between the troubled Yangos and the promiscuous Jewish girl, Louisa (Ida 
Christanaki). Although no mention is made within the narrative, publicity material and a 
title during the opening credit sequence inform the film audience that the puppet show, 
in which a hungry Karagiozis expresses consternation at being woken from his dream of 
bread falling from the sky, is actually performed by the contemporary shadow puppeteer 
Evgenios Spatharis. Audience attention is therefore split during the sequence between the 
visual spectacle of the Spatharis performance and the reaction shots of the local children 
delighted by the show, and a narrative focus on the developing love interest played out 
in the foreground through Ida Christanaki's restrained but sexually charged performance. 
In this sequence, actualité images of urban folk art, spontaneous audience reactions, and 
naturalistic cinematic performance share the screen space, while the film's thematic con- 
cern with the tensions between anonymity and expression, community and individuality, 
and dignity and deprivation finds its formal apotheosis. 

Bitter Bread’s foregrounding of a documentary aesthetic of immediacy and verisi- 
militude in both mise en scéne and performance, together with a narrative schema that 
prioritizes the exploration of social conditions over dramatic exposition and event, marks 
out a very different formal terrain from that traversed by the contemporaneous Agnes 
of the Port. Released a month after Bitter Bread, Georgos Tzavellas’ film is a torrid family 
melodrama of illegitimacy, abandonment, revenge and redemption set amongst the caba- 
rets of Piraeus and the sailors, stevedores, prostitutes and pimps who live around the port. 
The film focuses on the story of Captain Giakoumis (Giorgos Glinos), a merchant seaman 
who has recently retired to be with his wife Martha (Eleni Zafeirou) and his adopted 
son Andreas (Alekos Alexandrakis), a studious paragon of virtue who is unaware that 
Giakoumis is not his natural father. Soon after his return to port, Giakoumis is summoned 
by his first love, the dying prostitute Maria, who makes a last desperate attempt to 
convince Giakoumis that he is the father of her daughter Agnes (Eleni Hadjiargyri), 
now also a prostitute. Disgusted at what he perceives to be the girl's moral degradation, 
Giakoumis refuses to acknowledge Agnes as his own child, and after the death of her 
mother, Agnes swears revenge on the old sea captain and on the adopted son that she feels 
has usurped her place. Agnes deceives Andreas into believing she loves him and soon 
turns the chaste and naive student towards a life of carousing, gambling and eventually 
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even crime. Andreas abandons his maritime studies, descends into debt, and is eventually 
sent to prison after stealing from his employer. However, Agnes has now truly fallen in 
love with Andreas, and upon his release the two decide to leave Piraeus to begin a new life 
together in America. At the same time, a priest reveals to Giakoumis the secret of Maria’s 
deathbed confession, prompting him finally to accept that he is Agnes’ father. But before 
reconciliation can take place between Giakoumis and his estranged daughter, Agnes, who 
is now convinced that she must relinquish her hold on Andreas, misses her rendezvous 
with her lover and attempts suicide. It is at the side of Agnes’ hospital bed that Giakoumis 
seeks forgiveness from the two children he has failed: the daughter he refused to acknow- 
ledge and the adopted son whose true parentage he concealed. He blesses their engage- 
ment and thus, in a condensed narrative resolution, reconstitutes both the romantic couple 
and the patriarchal family. 

The film received an ambivalent critical reception. It was praised for its technical 
quality and high production values while simultaneously denigrated for its narrative 
paucity and reliance on melodramatic themes, motifs and characterization. Yannis Maris 
saw Agnes of the Port as ‘a technically advanced film’ that fully integrates cinematogra- 
phy, editing, lighting, music, setting and performance in a ‘truly cinematic’ manner.?! For 
Marios Ploritis it was a ‘new progression’ in Greek film production,” while Eleni Vlachou 
praised the film’s technical achievement by comparing it favourably with the production 
values of European cinema.” However, all three critics argue that this technical richness 
ultimately serves to highlight the impoverishment of the film’s plot through melodrama. 
‘Alongside the technical perfection,’ writes Ploritis, ‘the poverty, bareness, and vacuity 
of the scenario is even more striking’.“* Vlachou decries the ‘melodramatic scenario’ full 
of ‘implausible events’, while Maris laments the ‘surrender to cheap melodrama’ that 
results in a film ‘crammed with objectionable nonsense’ and ‘facile emotion’. These criti- 
cal responses clearly demonstrate a prioritizing of exteriority and display, of an attention 
to surface details and a valorizing of verisimilitude, be it of the mise en scéne or in dia- 
logue that ‘feels real’ in Bitter Bread but that is ‘false and dishonest’ in Agnes of the Port. 
Used pejoratively, the term ‘melodrama’ simply identifies a catalogue of surface markers 
and motifs deemed vacuous and trivial: ‘lost children, star-crossed lovers, sacrifice and 
redemption ... dice games, cabarets, churches, kindly priests, the hospital and “the bed of 
pain” where all of life's ills are resolved’.”” 

It is clear that the film's mobilization of the standard melodramatic motifs of the 
abandoned child and the fallen woman serves to encode the ways in which Agnes is found 
to be doubly morally wanting. As a prostitute she is degraded and as an illegitimate 
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daughter she is disenfranchized. The narrative centres on the ‘deliberate misrecognition of 


the innocence of [the] central protagonist’? 


and its progression is determined by the drive 
to resolve this confusion. The moment when Agnes is identified as the true embodiment of 
virtue occurs when she reveals the depths of her love for Andreas and in so doing sacrifices 
her own desire to be with him, deciding to remain in Piraeus, leaving Andreas to return to 
the well-ordered ambitions he had known before their encounter. The sacrificial moment 
is a pivotal point within the typical melodramatic narrative, yet its significance here lies 
not simply in its reiteration of an extra-textual generic convention, but in its place within 
an intra-textual pattern of moments illustrating the failure of characters to fully express 
love. Giakoumis’ obsessive fear of being made a cuckold, Maria’s suspected infidelity, the 
loveless marriage to Martha, the commodified sexuality offered by Lola, the disappoint- 
ment of characters failed by fairytales of romance and escape, the abusive language of the 
pimp, and even Agnes’ own malicious seduction all repeat across the film, recalling each 
other, and ultimately serving as inverted doubles of a depth of feeling that finally finds 
expression and public recognition in Agnes’ attempted suicide. 

In contrast to the codes of social realism and narrative contingency in Bitter Bread, 
every event and encounter in Agnes of the Port is framed as a metonymic element in a 
highly structured and self-consciously poetic narrative schema. As we have seen, events 
in Grigoriou’s film are depicted as arbitrary and unexpected, such as Fotakis inexplicably 
contracting meningitis. Elsewhere, incidents are passed over without comment, as with 
Louisa’s emigration. Ultimately, in Bitter Bread, individual agency is shown to be insignifi- 
cant, with even Antonis’ sacrificial suicide bringing about no real improvement in the 
family’s material condition. In Agnes of the Port, on the other hand, the emphasis is 
on a systematic process of ‘differential repetition',? whereby every narrative element 
is paralleled by its mirrored reflection. The principal manifestation of this patterning is 
the obvious doubling of Giakoumis' children. Agnes, the disenfranchized illegitimate but 
natural daughter, is coupled with Andreas as the adopted son and bearer of the patri- 
monial legacy. Both are accompanied through the narrative by their respective confi- 
dantes, the prostitute Lola and the boatman Atsidas. Giakoumis' love interests are also 
doubled with Martha, the wife married for convenience, and Maria, the abandoned 
woman he truly loved. His own prejudiced and moralizing attitude towards Agnes is 
doubled and reversed in the figure of the ageing ship's engineer in whom the abandoned 
girl finds a surrogate father-figure, while the melancholy figure of the prison drunk who 
relates to Andreas his cautionary tale of obsessive love, functions as a double of the young 
man's own troubled narrative. The repetitions, reversals and reflections continue with the 
mirroring of Agnes’ abusive and exploitative pimp by Andreas’ understanding and for- 
giving employer. In terms of dramatic action, Agnes is slapped twice, once by her father 
and once by her lover, and Andreas disavows his two central homo-social relationships by 
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the repeated act of violently pushing over first his father and then his best friend. Visually 
the film emphasizes the doubling of the birthmarks that link Agnes’ body to that of 
her father's, while the same embroidered wall-hanging furnishes both Agnes' room and 
Andreas’ study, thus establishing a visual link that predicts the romantic resolution of the 
conjoined couple. Even the closing hospital scene, in which Giakoumis looks directly into 
camera in positive recognition of his bed-ridden daughter's gaze, is a mirroring of the ear- 
lier scene at the bed-side of Agnes’ dying mother where, in a shot that again corresponds 
to Agnes' point of view, we are presented with a close-up of a man unable to respond to 
the look of a child he is unwilling to accept as his own. 

What is demonstrated by this excursus into the symmetries structuring the film is 
the extent to which critics overlooked, or were oblivious to, the formal sophistication with 
which the narratives of popular cinema are constructed. Unlike much Greek film produc- 
tion, Agnes of the Port could not be dismissed in terms of its technical quality, as the col- 
laboration between Tzavellas and Finos guaranteed a superiority of production values 
that far surpassed anything offered by Bitter Bread's often inaudible sound and deficient 
lighting. Agnes of the Port may well have been unashamedly melodramatic, but it was also 
fundamentally cinematic, and such an aesthetic advance could not be ignored. And yet 
when it was critiqued within a hermeneutics of national identity and cultural authenticity, 
it was possible to advance a negative interpretation of the film, praising its technical 
mastery but ultimately dismissing it for its perceived cultural inauthenticity. Critics voci- 
ferously condemned the film's fundamental reliance on foreign influences as well as its 
recourse to melodrama, and dismissed the film's projected Greekness as inauthentic, an 
aesthetic and ideological failure quite apart from its technical achievements. Yannis Maris 
and Marios Ploritis, for example, both argue that Agnes of the Port borrows indis- 
criminately from French pre-war films such as Quai des Brumes (written and directed by 
Marcel Carné, 1938), Dédée d'Anvers (written and directed by Yves Allégret, France, 
1947) and La Marie du port (written and directed by Marcel Carné, France, 1949), and this 
appropriation of the ‘cinematic literature of the port’, as developed within the ‘Tradition 
of Quality’ by figures such as Carné, can be seen in the film's setting, characterization and 
iconography. Take, for example, the precision with which the gaudy décor of Agnes' bed- 
room and the exchanges between lovers played out beneath the matinée-idol pin-ups on 
the wall replicate almost identically the mise en scéne of sexual promiscuity and popular 
culture from the bedroom in Dédée d’Anvers. 

What offends both Maris and Ploritis in this recasting of Greek cinematic space 
according to the visual and thematic terrain of French film is that it removes what these 
critics see as the essential realities of Greek cultural specificity. ‘All of the elements of 
Agnes of the Port,’ writes Maris: 


its psychology, its plot, may tempt an audience but they are not Greek. Their truth is 
borrowed. These images are familiar to us because we have seen them before in some 
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film or other and not because they are to be found — apart from the figure of the 
mother — in Greek life.>! 


Central to this reading is a notion of cinematic representation that prioritizes mimesis in 
its presentation of reality and a dialectical conception of truth in terms of both universality 
and the specific. When Maris says of the film that its ‘truth is borrowed’, he is arguing that 
the film presents an imitation of French cinematic representations and that it takes neither 
its theme from Greek culture, nor its form from Greek cinema. Similarly, for Marios 
Ploritis, ‘Agnes of the Port is nothing but an anthology of French film with nothing of their 
essential (rather than foreign) truth'.? While the original French intertexts that Tzavellas 
‘anthologizes’ may well embody for Ploritis and Maris a sense of poetic realism, an ‘essen- 
tial ... truth to be borrowed’, any argument for Agnes of the Port managing to invoke such 
universality is simply inadmissible. According to this type of criticism, the appropriation 
of cultural tropes within new cinematic contexts immediately disengages them from any 
universal truth-values embodied only by a total fidelity to the specific. This dialectic of 
specificity and the universal is articulated by Ploritis when describing what he sees as the 
humanist essentialism of such successful European films as Rome Open City (directed by 
Roberto Rossellini, written by Segio Amidei, Alberto Consiglio, Italy, 1945) and Bicycle 
Thieves (directed by Vittorio De Sica, written by Cesare Zavattini, Vittorio De Sica, Italy, 
1948). ‘Along with their ethnic substance,’ argues Ploritis, ‘these films shared in the sub- 
stance of the universal spirit, which is unalterable in time and place. Ethnicity gave these 
films their valuable hue, their human purity and, what is more, their valuable universal 
truth.” 

According to Ploritis, then, universality emerges as a kind of surplus of the specific, 
of the ‘ethnic substance’ that when dissociated from its specificity is reduced to the level 
of quotidian cultural stereotype or banal national icon. It is clear that such an essentialist 
discourse provides an interpretative framework for the valorization of a film like Bitter 
Bread over and above a technically superior commercial cinema. In a newspaper article 
entitled **Neorealism", its significance and its masterpiece’ Ploritis articulates his cin- 
ematic value system as a clear binary opposition between a cinema that is representative 
of the quotidian, as illustrated by the ‘new realism’ of postwar Italian cinema, and what he 
terms ‘cinematic confectionary’, the saccharine fantasies of the entertainment industry: 


The substance of this movement by Italian directors does not stem from its use of 
authentic surroundings but from its negotiating authentic themes. The ‘neorealists’ 
renounce romance, sentiment, false situations, and turn their gaze upon the common 
people, that eternal wellspring, searching out their dilemmas and desires. This is the 
new message they have brought. The methods they chose to realize this (for example, 
the use of authentic environments) were a natural continuation of their departure. 
The authentic theme must have an authentic form and it cannot be dressed up in the 
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paper décor of cinematic confectionary. Undoubtedly, this form was only a means 
and never an end. The goal was always to express everyday man.* 


Ploritis articulates a humanist realist film criticism that confers value according to 
a sense of populist sentiment. It validates a cinematic mode that locates its diegetic world 
in a determinate extradiegetic setting, and this emphasis on reflecting the experiences of 
ordinary people in concrete historical circumstances clearly orientates contemporary 
reviewers in their attempts to identify the semantic fields governing Bitter Bread. A Leftist 
reviewer writes that the film presents for the first time ‘the contemporary life of our work- 
ing classes with all its hardship, all its realism and its struggle’ revealed through ‘the simple 
and clean language of the image'.? ‘The Greek film Bitter Bread is clearly influenced 
by the neo-realist cinematic school,’ writes I. D. Papanoutsos, ‘its images communicate 
a depressing atmosphere that complements perfectly its gloomy narrative', 6 while for 
Stamatiou, ‘Christanaki and Grigoriou never try to conceal their influence: Italian neo- 
realism’. Stamatiou sees the neorealist style as technically unsophisticated yet ‘the most 
dynamic expression of cinematic realism’,” while in Bitter Bread’s ‘simple but truthfully 
authentic and real’ plot, Michalis Peranthis argues ‘it is possible to recognize Bicycle 
Thieves at certain moments’. Even a critic like Rosita Sokou, who reviewed the film 
unfavourably, is still alert to the film’s intertexts, even if she believes it to have fallen 
far short of their cinematic achievements. ‘It’s not enough to have seen Italian films,’ she 
writes, ‘we need to have something similar inside us to follow the trail set by Zavattini.”? 

These reviews demonstrate the energetic attempts made by critics to situate Bitter 
Bread within a context of a realist European art cinema that also legitimates their claims 
for the film as authentic national cinema. Contextualizing Bitter Bread as neorealist is 
an attempt therefore to validate its representation of domestic socio-economic realities 
through its differentiation from an indigenous commercial mode overly reliant on foreign 
cultural influences and therefore perceived as inauthentic. The following review published 
after the film’s preview screening serves to illustrate the openness of such discourse to 
ideological appropriation: 


If those who govern us want the nation enslaved to the rosy fairytales they serve 
up on the screen, if they want it tamed and on its knees in a climate of intellectual 
colonialism, then they should know that the people have had enough and that they 
thirst for the truth. To the lies that overrun their mental life, the people reply with a 
resolute demand to see art that sides with truth.” 


34 ЕлерӢгріх, Athens, 31 January 1951. 

35 Проодгртикі AdAayy, quoted in Grigoriou, Муђиєс oe &onpo кол бв powpo, 111. 
36 Еотїх, Athens, 19 December 1951. 

37 AnpoKxpatixy, Athens, 19 December 1951. 

38 A€nvaixy, Athens, 19 December 1951. 

39 Вродоуң, Athens, 19 December 1951. 

40 Quoted in Grigoriou, Mvrjueg oe donpo кої oe нобро, 111. 
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Emphasis is again placed on the mimetic function of a transparent cinematic realism 
opposed to the codes of narrative and visual spectacle through which commercial cinema 
distorts reality, but here the trope of cultural colonialism relocates these aesthetic debates 
within a discourse of national difference. We have on the one hand the colonization of 
domestic film culture by international movies, and on the other, the alienation of audi- 
ences from indigenous film products unrepresentative of their social experiences. Seen 
within the context of the debates about national cinema discussed earlier, these extracts 
demonstrate the extent to which a rigid evaluative distinction between populist film, ‘art 
that sides with truth’, and popular cinema with its ‘rosy fairytales’, was in play within 
contemporary Greek film discourse. Recalling the critical reception of Bitter Bread, 
Grigoris Grigoriou emphasizes how the film ‘entered the realm of myth, being described 
by everybody as the first Greek neorealist Ёт”. It is Bitter Bread’s mythic status, its 
symbolic function as an object of national cinematic fantasy (‘[a] film that honours 
the Greek cinema")? that alerts us to the mechanisms of repression on which this unified 
symbolization rests: 


In my opinion Bitter Bread is not a neorealist film, because when I filmed it, Italian 
neorealism was not the only model I had in mind. I have said elsewhere to what 
an extent my mentality and my aesthetic were influenced primarily by interwar 
French cinema and in particular the films of Renoir and Carné, and it is their imagery 
that worked subliminally upon me during the entire shoot. Excluding the scenes we 
shot on the road, all of the others should not remind you only of neorealism. Not 
every film which takes a social problem as its theme is neorealist, neither should its 
technical deficiencies locate it within Italian neorealism.” 


This quotation demonstrates how the symbolization of Bitter Bread as a neorealist aes- 
thetic served a compensatory function by legitimizing technical limitations and emphasiz- 
ing stylistic transparency, and in so doing obfuscates the discursive manoeuvring of such 
strategies. Grigoriou draws attention to the repressive logic of such ideological criticism 
that excludes from the discourse of national cinema any consideration of a more cosmo- 
politan cinematic intertextuality that, in the case of poetic realism, ostentatiously fore- 
grounds formal display. The desire to locate neorealist tendencies within Greek film 
production, or rather to locate Greek film within the parameters of neorealism, is an 
ideological manoeuvre to imagine a national cinema in accordance with a model of film 
production, ‘realism, humanism, lack of spectacle, lack of excesses in style and tech- 
nique’,* that would be capable of challenging the cultural colonialism of Hollywood and 
the social disengagement of domestic genre cinema. However, in seeking to inscribe the 
national cinema as a neorealist cinema, critics such as Ploritis, Stamatiou and Vlachou are 
explicitly encouraging the ideological reinscription of Greek film as a cinema of aesthetic 
distinction — of expressive rather than technical sophistication. 


41 Quoted in D. Haritos, Грубрщс Грңуорїор (Athens 1996), 92. 

42 As announced by the poster that accompanied the film's first-run release in Athens. 
43 Quoted in Haritos, T pnyópns P'puyopíov, 92. 

44 S. Neale, ‘Art cinema as institution’, Screen 22.1 (1996) 26. 
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Greek cinema is thus identified as part of a contemporary shift in modern filmmaking 
synonymous with quality, distinction and achievement. This provides a model of national 
cinema that feeds a cultural resistance against the two filmic ‘bad others’ of Hollywood 
and the ‘despised indigenous low traditions’.* But, as Slavoj Zizek reminds us, ‘apropos of 
every imitation of a model-image, apropos of every “playing a role”, the question to ask 
is: for whom is the subject enacting this role? Which gaze is considered when the subject 
identifies himself with a certain image?* In the case of critical discourse on Greek 
national cinema, the position assumed wants to identify ‘Greece as a modern culture,’ 
which is to say, as Stathis Gourgouris argues, ‘metonymically, as a European culture'." 


"$ that Greek cinema criticism 


It is to Europe as ‘the non plus ultra of high white culture 
offers its quotidian filmscapes as one more manifestation of the continental neorealist 
moment. Moreover, this aesthetic gaze which values realism, humanism and the autonomy 
of art is the same as that to which films such as Never on SundaylPote tin Kyriaki (directed 
and written by Jules Dassin, Melinafilm, 1960) address more popular imagery of ‘consent- 
ing self-exoticism'.?^ Melina Mercouri's physicality, sexual licence, and dismissive attitude 


to ‘the restrictive norms of Western civilisation’ 


are to be enjoyed precisely from the 
safe distance of a civilized European identity, one that sees in Greek self-exoticism the 
inverse of its own refined and restrictive self image. Of course, the efficacy of such a strat- 
egy of identification is evidenced in the historiography of European cinema in which 
only those Greek films such as Nikos Koundouros’ Magic City/Magiki polis (directed 
by Nikos Koundouros, written by Margarita Lymberaki, ЇЧ. Koundouros/D. Skalotheou 
Films, 1954) or Michael Cacoyannis’ A Girl in Black are ever acknowledged — films in 
which European culture has recognized its own gaze offered back to it. Yet it is not 
through the exposition of objective qualitative traits that such symbolic recognition is 
founded, be they the valorization of realist aesthetics or humanist ethics. Greek film critics 
in the fifties attempted to constitute an autonomous cinematic identity, namely the posi- 
tion of Greece as a valid subject for European cinephilia, by identifying with and acquiesc- 
ing to a certain position within the symbolic network of the West. Figures such as Ploritis 
and Vlachou were able to discursively account for the hybrid realities of Greek film pro- 
duction only when projecting them upon an obstructive other encroaching from without 
(Hollywood), or corrupting from within (popular melodrama). In effect, the discourse of 
Greek cinephilia, with its opposition between entertainment and art, between popular and 
high culture, did not enact its own attempt at cinematic autonomy, but instead, re-enacted 
for itself nothing more than the familiar antagonistic position of Europe to America. 


45 R. Dyer and С. Vincendeau (eds), Popular European Cinema (London and New York 1992) 8. 

46 S. Žižek, The Sublime Object of Ideology (London 1989) 106. 

47 S. Gourgouris, Dream Nation: Enlightenment, Colonization, and the Institution of Modern Greece 
(Stanford 1996) 145. 

48 Dyer and Vincendeau, Popular European Cinema, 2. 

49 D. Iordanova, Cinema of Flames: Balkan Film, Culture and the Media (London 2001) 60. 

50 Ibid., 60. 
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Spelling and script debates in interwar Greece* 
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Barcelona 


The aim of this article is to explore the debates about the phonetic simplification of Greek 
orthography and the adoption of the Latin script that took place in Greece during the 
interwar period. An attempt will be made to examine the ideological background of these 
debates by placing them in their social and political context. First, the linguistic situation 
of Greece in the interwar years will be outlined. Then it will be argued that spelling and 
script issues were used as a battleground for the political and educational controversies of 


this period. 


Introduction 


In 1980, four years after the establishment of demotic as the official language of the Greek 
state and two years before the official adoption of the monotonic system, a slim volume 
entitled Swvytixn Граф was published in Athens.! The aim of the editors was to recir- 
culate some texts that had first appeared mainly during the interwar period, supporting 
the adoption of the Latin alphabet for the Modern Greek language? The texts were 
reproduced with no accents and breathings (except for the disjunctive 11), and the article 
by Menos Philintas, which opened the volume, was transcribed in the Latin alphabet? 


* 


This is a considerably revised version of a paper that was first presented at the 2003 Symposium of the 
Modern Greek Studies Association, held in Toronto (Canada) from 16 to 18 October 2003. Research for this 
paper was conducted in Greece thanks to a scholarship awarded by the Onassis Foundation. I am very grateful 
to Peter Mackridge, Spiros Moschonas and Jannis Androutsopoulos for corrections and criticism. Original 
orthography has been retained in quotations. 

1 M. Philintas, D. Glinos, G. Sideris, Ph. Giophyllis, N. Chatzidakis, K. Prousis, K. Karthaios and G. 
Benekos, Swvytixy Графу (Athens 1980). 

2 The texts refer to the Latin alphabet rather than to phonetic orthography. However, the editors did not 
distinguish between phonetic spelling using the Greek alphabet and the use of the Latin alphabet. 

3 The transcription system used by the editors is based on the principles put forward by Nikos Chatzidakis in 
his article "Erigpwég &àvtU ye, yix тў үрофў TOV ло\мтосрќёуоу yAoocóv', Néx Loria 106 (1931) 512-18 
(reprinted in Philintas et al., Фоуутіку Ppagn, 47—56). 
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This volume, published as ‘tpotaon õiañoyov’ according to the editors,* can be seen 
as a characteristic manifestation of the expectations of some demoticists that a drastic lin- 
guistic change would take place after the 1976 language reform. However, it also reminds 
us that in the interwar period an intense debate took place in Greece about the need to 
simplify Modern Greek orthography. Ioannis Th. Kakridis, for instance, devoted a small 
book to the orthographic problem,’ and Photos Politis published a number of articles 
about this issue. A significant indication of the interest in orthography during the inter- 
war period. is the fact that in 1931, within the context of the educational reform (1929- 
32) put forward by Venizelos, the Ministry of Education, under Georgios Papandreou 
(1930-2), asked the Universities of Athens and Thessaloniki and the Academy of Athens 
to submit proposals for the simplification of Greek orthography, especially regarding 
the accent system. Two years later, the Academy of Athens circulated a list of rules, 
the so-called *Kavoviouóg тїс NeogAAnvikfig OpSoypagias nò тїс Axadnptac 
A0nvGv', which, according to Manolis Triantaphyllidis, was a product of the 
‘apyaiotiKds дрдоүрофікӧс̧ iotopitopds’ supported by this institution. However, many 
intellectuals and scholars, for instance Panagis Lorentzatos (Professor of Ancient Greek 
Philology at the University of Athens and father of Zisimos Lorentzatos), encouraged 
the phonetic simplification of Modern Greek orthography,’ as Triantaphyllidis pointed 
out in 1932: 


Tà tedevtain x póvia. &koúovtar ovvnyopies yix mà фоуттікђ дрдоүрофіх — 
onpeia. тбу xotpáv! — кой dnd d&vOpadnovs лоў үр@роюу кадарғбооса, блос тў 
бідбхтпкау кої TH ovvijOtcav, xopic биос у &noðéyovtat TÀ кой ттүу mox 
lógoAoyikri тпс Báon. Кой олобёто лёс méca otobg onpepivobg véous éyer ó 
Qovnttopóc TOS ёфдоуфбтероос órootn pur rác. ? 


Taking as a starting point the texts reprinted in the volume ®wvytixy Графу, this 
article attempts to examine the debates about Greek orthography in the interwar period, 
focusing on both phonetic spelling and the adoption of the Latin alphabet.!! I will not 
touch, however, on matters of the adequacy of the spelling systems proposed during that 


4 Philintas et al., Dwvytixn Граф, 16. 

5 I. Th. Kakridis, Tò npófAnua тйс ópBoypagíag was (Athens 1927). 

6 These articles have been reprinted in Ph. Politis, EziAoyri kprtikóv ápÜpov, IV, ed. N. Politis (Athens 1991). 
7  Néa Eotia 157 (1933) 686—90. The substance of the *Kavoviopóc tfjg NeoeAAmvikfig 'OpBoypauopíac 
was published and adopted in the Aetixév тйс éAAmnvikfjg yAdoons (Athens 1933), also known as Aečikòv tig 
Проїос. 

8 М. Triantaphyllidis, “Н Axadnpia кой tò үлосол1ко Строг (1933), іп Алоута Mavody Tpiavtagvd dion, 
УП (Thessaloniki 1965) 252. 

9 P. Lorentzatos, “Н ӧрдоүрафіх paç’, Néx Ееттїх 135 (1932) 791-2. 

10 М. Triantaphyllidis, ‘Td npóßànpa tfjg дрдоүрофіас pac’ (1932), іп Ялжутх Mavddy TpixvtagoAAÍón, 
УП, 210. See also M. Triantaphyllidis, NeoeAAgvuc; Ipappatixy. Tevopiki] Eioaywyy (1938), in Ялоута 
Mavodn Tpiavtagvd dion, Ш (Thessaloniki 1981) 136. 

11 In this article I do not discuss the issue of the accent system during the interwar period. 
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period in representing Modern Greek speech. Instead, this article deals with the ideo- 
logical issues surrounding the orthographic debates. For this reason, an introduction to 
the situation of Modern Greek orthography in the previous years is in order. 


Modern Greek orthography before the interwar period 


Orthography is probably the most popular linguistic topic in any speech community for 
both its technical and symbolic’ character. In short, orthography can be defined as ‘a 
kind of bridge leading from the spoken norm to the written, or — more precisely — a 
set of rules enabling a member of a given language community to transpose his spoken 
utterances into the corresponding written ones’. Nevertheless, a technical definition of 
orthography cannot mask the fact that the written norm of a language is usually seen as 
a part of the cultural tradition of a nation. For this reason spelling reforms are not easily 
accepted, especially in speech communities with highly standardized languages. In fact, 
they typically trigger debates with considerable media coverage.” 

Sociolinguistic research has shown that spelling conventions are frequently used to 
emphasize distinctiveness from mainstream cultural practices and to strengthen the sense 
of unity and independence vis-à-vis other groups." National concerns, however, аге more 
obvious when issues of script are at stake, as demonstrated by the Balkan Sprachraum, 
where the differences in writing systems have been — and still are — a visible mark of 
religious and ethnic identity. In this regard, it is worth mentioning here that in 2001 forty 
members of the Athens Academy denounced the widespread use of the Latin alphabet 
in Greece, especially in the sector of information technology.’ According to Spiros 
Moschonas, ‘the members of the Athens Academy adopted and re-circulated the 
well-known phobia of “latinization”, shared by linguistic conservatives. 


12 J. Vachek, ‘English orthography: A functional approach’, in W. Haas (ed.), Standard Languages, Spoken 
and Written (Manchester 1982) 37. 

13 See D. Nerius, ‘Orthographieentwicklung und Orthographiereform’, in A. Ulrich, N. Dittmar and К. J. 
Mattheier (eds.), Sociolinguistics: An International Handbook of the Science of Language and Society, II (Berlin 
and New York 1995) 735-7. 

14 See A. Jaffe, "Introduction: non-standard orthography and non-standard speech’, Journal of 
Sociolinguistics 4.4 (2000) 502. 

15 See E. Zachos-Papazachariou, ‘Badkaviknh papi. MoMtký 1сторіх тоу adgabritav лоо 
хртоцолоюбуто ота BaAKkdvie’, іп K. Tsitselikis (ed.), ГАобсоєс, aApaByta kar Weoloyia тту EAAdOa кол 
ta BaAká&vix (Athens 1999) 15—95. 

16 See E. Kriaras, H qofíx yix to akgaBrnto’, in Aviyvetoes. Глоасікӣ кот giiodoyixa pedetipata. 
ХорВол oto хроуодбло tov dnpotixiapov (Thessaloniki 2004) 94-6. 

17 Sp. Moschonas, ‘Relativism in language ideology: on Greece's latest language issues’, Journal of Modern 
Greek Studies 22.2 (2004) 180. 
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The orthography of Modern Greek has many conventions deriving from its ancient 
counterpart (ancient diphthongs, the alphabet itself, and so forth), while other conven- 
tions have been, officially at least, suppressed (for example, the polytonic system). Since 
the early nineteenth century, claims for recognition for the demotic language have often 
been accompanied by proposals regarding the simplification of spelling.'® At the end of 
that century, Psycharis introduced a few innovations (for example, йфтбс, miotépo, 
àpívo) and urged that new orthographic usages be established in the edition of Greek 
medieval texts in order to stress the autonomy of Modern Greek from Ancient Greek.? 
In addition, Psycharis frequently referred to the need to render Greek orthography easier 
to learn and use, although he was fully aware of the fact that spelling conventions are 
not easy to change: А 


Nà сйс &voí&o tadpa tiv kapói роо; Н дрдоүрофіх рос civar favo, кой нтїтє 
éótnua тфс 68 Өй pEivyn. ӨйрӨў karpòs блоо Өй үрбфооџє 1 Wixi, тїс улус, кї 
блоо © Pomòs Өй nepnoavéfeton үй thv дрдоүрафїіх tov Kai yi tH YA@oou 
tov, Aéyovta лёс ATÒ тђу d&pyaia Baoth, ywpic và скотібєтол рте ó длос uice 
ої GAA. уй Eva v mob Aciner. Mà và uiv тй ласлатёВооџє ојиєра pè tò 
naparávo тй дрдоүрафікб pas. AEv elvan кбит dpa. Ереїс, бсо pnopodpe tic 
THY Kávovpe Gra. 


Despite these words, Psycharis’ writings offer a very limited number of deviations 
from historical spelling. In this respect, Triantaphyllidis considered Psycharis to be 
*covtnpntikóc! because, apart from ‘tov кблос тоўо vewteprapd ёртбс, Ву! [. ..], кой 
tobg AVAÝÉNTOVG pnpatikods tónouc eiuovva, cvvddeva KTÀ.’, he retained most of the 
traditional spelling conventions (including the polytonic system) and disliked the innova- 
tions introduced by other demoticists, for instance by Alexandros Pallis.? Nevertheless, 
Georgios Chatzidakis reacted against Psycharis’ orthographic usages by publishing in 1887 
a list of spelling rules strictly based on etymological principles? According to these 
principles, words such as nóàn and утролӣ were to be spelt nóń (from пбАлс̧) and 
'vipomr| (with an apostrophe indicating that the original form was èvtponrń).” Since 
Chatzidakis emphasized in his rules the direct kinship of the modern language with the 


18 See M. Triantaphyllidis, “Н дрӨоүрофіх pac’ (1913), in Алаутх MavóAg TpixvcaguAAÍóg, УП, 8-9; 
Triantaphyllidis, Tò npóßànua тйс дрдоүрафіос̧ pac’, 177-9. 

19 J. Psichari, ‘Essai de grammaire historique néo-grecque’, Annuaire de l'Association pour l'encouragement 
des études grecques en France (Paris 1885) 157. 

20 Psycharis, Poda xai Mada, III (Anodoyia) (Athens and Paris 1906) 200—1. 

21 Triantaphyllidis, “Н dp8oypapia paç’, 16. 

22 С. Chatzidakis, "Ордоурафік@ (1887), in Mecouovik& коў Néx 'EAAgvikk, I (Athens 1991) 561-2. 

23 Chatzidakis’ orthographic rules were adopted in the Орбоурафк& Aixypéppata published by the Ministry 
of Education (1916, 1920) and the Academy of Athens (1930) for the project of the NeoeAAgvikóv. Ae£tkóv 
(called Tetopikóv As£ikóv тйс Мёхс ‘EAAnvixtic when it became a project of the Academy of Athens). See 
Triantaphyllidis, “Н Axadnpia кой tò yAoco1kó tinua’, 248. 
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classical Greek past, it can be argued that, in the conflict between demotic and 
katharevousa at the end of the nineteenth century, orthography was mainly regarded as 
a historical convention that could be modified in order to strengthen either the autonomy 
of Modern Greek from Ancient Greek (Psycharis) or the sense of continuity between both 
languages (Chatzidakis). 

The codification of Greek orthography became Manolis Triantaphyllidis’ first con- 
cern after joining the ranks of demoticism. In “Н дрдоурафіх pag’, first published in 
1913, Triantaphyllidis proposed to retain traditional orthographic usages in words and 
morphemes of Ancient Greek origin (for instance, Xv&ykm, &ppwotos, adtdc, vio0gtà). 
However, he also proposed to spell phonetically words of foreign origin (for instance, 
коВүс instead of kavy&c, кАжс1кбс instead of кАжсо1кбс), words of double ortho- 
graphy or uncertain etymology (for example, роутіћ instead of раутићл, Aaßíð instead 
of Aavi8), and words of Ancient Greek origin that had significantly changed (for example, 
@үбрї instead of &yópi, Алу instead of Aewvo).^ In addition, Triantaphyllidis recom- 
mended the simplification of the polytonic system, although he considered the suppression 
of accents and breathings (or the use only of the oxeia) as the ‘onpavtikórtatn xt 
OMEdpstatn’ reform." 

Triantaphyllidis’ spelling rules were adopted in the publications of the Educational 
Association and became the basis for the orthography of the demotic school books 
introduced in the 1917 and 1929 educational reforms." In 1931, as already mentioned, 
the Ministry of Education asked the Universities of Athens and Thessaloniki and the 
Athens Academy to submit proposals for the simplification of Greek orthography. Follow- 
ing this request, Triantaphyllidis delivered two lectures at the University of Thessaloniki 
entitled ‘Tò xpófAnpa tfj veogAAmvikfig 6pSoypagiac Kai ў тоуік? petappvopion’. 
In these lectures, which were also delivered in Athens but entitled ‘Tò npópAnpa fic 


24 Chatzidakis, however, was aware of the need to simplify the traditional diacritic system for educational 
purposes. See M. Triantaphyllidis, Anuotikiopocg Kai Аутідрасң, in Anavta Mavodn TpixvcogoAAÍÓg, VI 
(Thessaloniki 1988) 243—4; Chr. Charalampakis, “Н тоуікӣ anAonoínon кол o l'eGpytog Xoxtiódkig, in 
NeosgAAqvikóc Лбуос̧. МвАётєс yia ty yAdoou, tn Aoyoteyvía kar то бос̧ (Athens 1991) 153-8. 

25 Triantaphyllidis, “Н дрӨоүрофіх pac’, 32-6. 

26 Ibid., 52. Triantaphyllidis also mentioned further simplifications (e.g., the suppression of the orthographic 
distinction of the subjunctive) which, in his opinion, could not be adopted in 1913 because of the overwhelming 
presence of katharevousa in Greek society, especially in the educational system. 

27 In 1948 Triantaphyllidis argued that the 1913 orthographic system '[v]eotéptoe, ywpic và éyKatarsiyn 
th Вст тпс, кої ps tÀ үлхоссоєклолёеоткӣ нєт«ррбӨш1стү tod 1917 Kai mepicoórepo kón pè 
thv ёкбост tfi; Kpatixtic Ppappatixtic тоб 1941 [...]. M. Triantaphyllidis, “Н dpOoypagia pog yi 
ovyypugeic, ёкӧбтес̧ кой tov KaBéva лой үрӧфет tH ӧтротікт (1948), іп navt Mavddn Tpiavtapv dion, 
VII, 338. The changes introduced in 1917 concerned mainly the polytonic system, whereas in the 1929 educa- 
tional reform and in the NeozAAgvixi] Грацџоткӯ (тйс Аңиоткӯс̧), first published in 1941, Triantaphyllidis 
altered the orthography of some words (e.g., абүб, обті, yAwpds instead of &Byd, бт, xAouóc) “нё ti 
прбдєст уй pův £aovíGovtot sùkohonsípaytoi &voryvGoteg. M. Triantaphyllidis, “OpSoypagikd: adyd fj 
apyd; (1943), in Алоута Mavddn Tpiavtapvddion, VIT, 328. 
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дрдоүрофїас uac’, Triantaphyllidis reaffirmed the need to codify Greek orthography 
according to the guidelines he had laid out in 1913 and commented on the spelling debates 
that were taking place in Greece.” In fact, the issue of Greek orthography gained momen- 
tum during the interwar period and became what Elisaios Gianidis called a ‘ov€rjtnon 
ттс лос’. The question that arises here is why there was so much interest іп orthog- 
raphy at that time. The answer may be found by exploring the main ideological trends 
of the interwar period in Greece. 


Social conflict and ‘linguistic anarchy’ 


In the years following the Asia Minor disaster in 1922, especially from the Pangalos dicta- 
torship (1925) to the Metaxas regime (1936), Greece was racked with social conflict, and 
Communism was considered the main internal threat to the political order of the ruling 
class. As Dimitris Tziovas points out, after the downfall of the Pangalos dictatorship 
(1925-6) Greece witnessed the appearance of a large number of periodicals representing 
the two main ideological trends through which Greek intellectuals faced the crisis of the 
interwar period: on the one hand, socialism; on the other hand, what Tziovas calls ‘liberal 
humanism’.” Despite their differences, both socialist and liberal intellectuals seemed to 
agree that Greece was sick, as Dimitris Glinos put it in 1926 in his article “H ÉAANVIKÀ 
&ppdotia’,*! and that ‘linguistic anarchy’ was one of the symptoms. 

Глоссікђ &vapyio’ is the title of an article published by Giorgos Theotokas in 
1931. The presence of languages other than Greek, the high rates of illiteracy, and the lack 
of explicit grammar and orthographic rules are some of the topics Theotokas deals with. 
Greece, he argued, 'ónoqépe Водій &nó ZAXeuym yAdoous Kai natdeiac, к’ Ó нбуос 
трбтос yt và GOT civar và konobve тй &ppooca LEAN HE TO poyaípv.? Theotokas’ 
sense that something had to be done about such linguistic variability was shared by most 
of the prose writers that emerged in Greece after 1930.? On the other hand, a large 


28 Triantaphyllidis, ‘Td npóßànpa cfi дрдоүрафіос рас”, 167-238. 

29 In the slim volume l'Aoootk& nápepya: үАбоса кої ópÜoypagía — ovlytiasic тйс ёлоуйс (Athens 1970), 
first published in 1932, Elisaios Gianidis offers a comprehensive account of the language issues during the 
interwar period in Greece. The second part of the volume is devoted to the spelling debates. Gianidis especially 
refers to the trend supporting the phonetic simplification of Greek orthography and the adoption of the Latin 
alphabet. 

30 D. Tziovas, Oi ретарорробсеҳс tov e8vic uo6 кол то 1бвоАбуң иш тїс eAAnvikótqtac сто ueconóAseuo (Athens 
1989) 57. 

31 Ibid., 57-8. 

32 С. Theotokas, Toco &àvapyío? (1931), in Zxoyaopof кол Oéoetc. IHoAraká keíueva 1925—1966, ed. 
N. K. Alivizatos and M. Tsapogas, I (Athens 1997) 169. 

33 See D. Tziovas, To naímpnoto тпс veoeAAnvixtic aprynaons (Athens 1993) 184—90. 
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number of grammars appeared between 1928 and 1933.3* It can be argued, as suggested 
by Theotokas, that, far from addressing the standardization of demotic, these grammars 
reflected the polyglossic situation of the interwar period, a situation that André Mirambel 
described in a well-known paper in which he spoke of several ‘états de langue’ in Greece.?? 
Nevertheless, they also reflected the desire for language standardization that reached 
its peak during the Metaxas regime (1936—41), whose main concern regarding language 
was to attain the discipline established on the political and social levels by promoting 
the codification of demotic. In the preface he wrote for the NeoeAAqviki] Tpappatixy (тйс 
Anpotixijc), Metaxas significantly referred to the ‘anapaitntn сё ovyxpoviopévo Хд 
үрариотік? wevWapytar’.26 

Further indications of this sense of ‘linguistic anarchy’ can be found in the views on 
Psycharis expressed by some demoticists. In 1925, during Psycharis’ last visit to Greece, 
Linos Politis stated that ‘6 Чъуё@ртус épysta orpepa стђу xoti Amm OTLIYÀ và ибс 
Eaxvabvpioe tiv блб\отт noray otóv xavóva, páñiota сё pc тойс véous, Tapa 
тоў Paorrever uà PoRept) &vapyio’.>” Four years later, after Psycharis’ death, Grigorios 
Xenopoulos referred to him as ‘tp@toc Kai ибуос abtdc àn’ бАоос тобс "EAAmveg 
TOD KATANIGOTHKAV và кауоуісооу uà yAG000,? and Petros Vlastos wrote in 1932: 
“Н gía, n peyáàn, тоо Poxydpn otáðnke лос OspéAimoe tH AatpEia tov vópov 
сто YpaYipo ттс ётүнотїктїс'.? Interestingly, the most significant representative of the 
socialist trend within demoticism, Dimitris Glinos, shared these views.” 


34 In 1928, the Grammatik der neugriechischen Volkssprache by Albert Thumb and Ioannis Kalitsounakis; 
in 1930, the Tpappatixh тйс убас éAAnvikijg (тйс XnAfc кабареробос̧) by Achillefs Tzartzanos; in 1931, 
the Tpapuatiký, tno1 кої kavóveç тйс ко1уйс ouidovpévyg veosAAmnvikijg. Med étn ypappévy and AOnvaiovcg by 
Maria Argyropoulou; in 1928 and 1932, the [pappatixi tig veoedrvixicg yAdouc by Konstantinos Topcharas 
(with phonetic orthography, intended for the Greek minority in Russia); in 1932, the Tpappatixy тйс OnuotiKic 
yAdoous by Ilias Voutieridis; in 1933, the NeoeAAgviki] ypappatikn тўс когуўс ӧдңиотікўс by Michail 
Oikonomos. Furthermore, іп 1928 Achillefs Tzartzanos published his influential NeoeAAnvixn обутабс ўто 
трутактїкду tic убас éAAmnvikiic yAdoons, ӧпиотікїс Kai котуйс Ouldovpévne, and the first volume of Psycharis’ 
Meyddn popatixn ériotnpovixh ypuppatin appeared in 1929. See Triantaphyllidis, Anpotixicpoc Kai 
Аутіёрасң, 297-8, and NeoeAAgvixi] Грациотікі. Totopixh Eiouywyy, 618. 

35 А. Mirambel, ‘Les états de langue dans la Grèce actuelle’, Conférences de l'Institut de Linguistique de 
l'Université de Paris 5 (1937) 19—53. 

36 Triantaphyllidis, Ауиоткісидс̧ каї Avtidpacn, 62. This preface, written in demotic, could not be 
published in the NeoeAAnvixyn l'paupactiki] (тйс Anpotixijc) because the volume appeared during the Axis 
occupation of Greece. 

37 L. Politis, “О VPox&png кої то yAoco1x0 Gtnpo (1925), in Oguata тйс Aoyoteyving иос (проту osip) 
(Thessaloniki 1976) 149—50. 

38 Gr. Xenopoulos, ‘Td épyo tod Хоҳӣртр, Néx Еотіх 6 (1929) 841. 

39 Р. Vlastos, “Eva ypåáåppa yix tà Глоссікй Hápepya тоб EMoaxiov Mavidn’, О KórAoc 2.1-2 (1932) 61. 
For Vlastos’ orthographic usages, see Triantaphyllidis, “Н ӧрдоүрафіх pac’, 4. 

40 Glinos became a member of the Communist Party of Greece in 1936. Nevertheless, his approach to 
Marxism can be dated back to 1926 at least. See G. D. Boumpous, О тётартос otaOnóc: yópo and to 0dvato 
tov Атрӣтрт ГАлууоб кол ty Staxsipnon tno руйитс tov’, in К. Mavreas and С. D. Boumpous (eds.), Sty 
uvýunņn Аңщ{тр А. Глоб (Athens 2003) xix. 
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In his article “Yotepa nò tò 0&vaxo тоб Woydpn (1931), Glinos strongly criticized 
the Greek bourgeoisie for its reactionary attitude towards demotic and referred to 
Psycharis as ‘6 Өвөртүтїк©дс рауттӣс, О dpyitéktovas Siapoppartis Kai тоб Kavéva ó 
робшотђс сё бло tà кодёкастог.! Furthermore, Glinos urged demoticists to implement 
Psycharis’ ideas ‘рё лістт кой pè neo pyío. In his opinion, the main goal of demoticism 
after Psycharis’ death was threefold: 


A’) Прёле và KaAAlepyfooupe состпратікй тӯ ónpotukr| oè бло tà єїбт| тоб 
№уоо [...]. B^) Прёле và émówóSovpg состтротікй th yXoo01kT| кадарбттто, 
TH урхриотік? ёубттто, TH социбрфосӯ рос pè TH OUvIAEN тїс 6npocfis. Г) 
Прёлел và érióvóGovpe thv &nAonoínon Kai Sporopopeia тўс дрдоурафіос. 


By highlighting the importance of linguistic discipline for Psycharis, demoticists 
such as Politis, Xenopoulos, Vlastos and Glinos emphasized Greece's ‘linguistic anarchy’ 
during the interwar period. According to Elisaios Gianidis, after Psycharis’ death 
demoticists turned their attention to issues of codification because the validity of their 
views on language was already firmly established.9 Within this context, the variability 
of Greek orthography was particularly emphasized. In 1932, for instance, Greece’s ortho- 
graphic chaos was depicted in a couple of articles — actually, two lists of words — 
under the telling title ‘Io napovordCetor Тү SnpotiKh yA@oou. “Evas katáñoyos &nd 
dutAOtpinAOtUNIES-ypapés-TPOMopss кї GAAES row (ec, катартісрќуос and TOV К. 
Póta. Коћобутол oi cidixoi, of @риббїо1, oi Aóyto, кой к@Өє evdiaMepdpEvos và 
ddoovve TOS состоўс tUnOvG’.* For his part, the linguist Georgios Anagnostopoulos 
spoke of the ‘ӧрӨоурифікӧс̧ oáñoç’ of Greece and mentioned the two trends involved 
in the spelling debates of the interwar period: on the one hand, ‘кадіёрост Kabaptic 
govntiktis ӧдрдоүрафіас; on the other hand, 'ovugfipaopuóg tfjg totopiKtic 
dp0oypapiac’.* Triantaphyllidis can be considered as the main representative of the 
соџВ:Васибс mentioned by Anagnostopoulos, whereas Menos Philintas’ and Dimitris 
Glinos’ views on orthography illustrate the first trend. 


Phonetic orthography and Latin alphabet 


In volume 11 (1923-4) of the Aedtio тоб Exnaidevtixod Opidov Menos Philintas 
published a practical proposal for the phonetic simplification of Greek orthography 


41 D. Glinos, “Yotepa бло тд O&voxo tod Чоу®ртү (1931), in Exdextéc cedidec, П (Athens 1971) 65. 

42 Ibid., 69. 

43 Gianidis, Глосоікӣ n&pepya, 7. 

44 H Фоуў vob BiAioo 2.9 (1932) 447-51; 2.10 (1932) 503—5. 

45 С. Р. Anagnostopoulos, “OpSoypagia. TotopikT| émüeópnotc абтўс nd tõv i pyaíov ypóvov péxpt 
ths ońuepov’, in Meyddn 'EAAqviki] EykokAonaíóeix, X (Athens 1932) 111. 
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inspired by Vilaras’ spelling system. He made the point that all the efforts to render 
Greek orthography simpler had so far failed because ‘ot баск@Ао1 рос, лоў Kpatobve 
стй хёр тоос tT)v толбєї@ тоб "EO0vouc, Kai tÒ Kpåtoc nod тў diagevtéper, pévovv 
@бїйрфоро1 үй тђу к@Өє тётох үа npooráðeww.” Philintas also argued that 
Triantaphyllidis’ 1913 rules constituted a remarkable attempt to regularize Greek ortho- 
graphy. These rules, however, contained a significant number or ‘&vaxpiPetsc’ and made 
it necessary for language users to be familiar with the spelling conventions of Ancient 
Greek.^* 

Volume 11 of the Aedtio тоб Exnoidevtixod Oyidov also contains an article by 
Dimitris Glinos entitled “Н кріст тоб dnpotikicpod’. In this article, Glinos overtly 
spoke of a crisis within demoticism that could be perceived in language. He argued that 
many demoticists wrote in a language that was very close to katbarevousa.? In addition, 
he accused demoticists of neglecting discipline in language by rejecting Psycharis' linguistic 
principles: 


Н yoco dvapyia фоуєрфуєтол è tò émitndevpévo àvakátepa AEsov кої 
ppácsov xoi ovvtá5eov and ттүу кадарғбооса éca ott ётротіки, oàv Eva 
véo £l60g «edyeviotiKod &pyoiopob» [...]. Pri Xnokpobovtag тїс @тошкёс tod 
Vuydpmn ÓxepBoAéc, ёсто, Kai афдолресїєс, Katapyobv Kai TÒ otolysio, nob 
@тотвАвї ж©тї| tv ®уфтєртү Oóvapun tfjg nopofig, thv олотаүђ сё коубуєс. 
Г\лоссікў йуарҳіх страу. Xpopoía. Адто ёёу ѓубсау йкбра oi véoi 
бтротікастёс,50 


This article was written according to the linguistic principles of the Educational 
Association. However, in the articles published by Glinos after the split of the Educational 
Association (1927) one consistently finds several grammatical and orthographic features 
introduced by Psycharis and rejected by Triantaphyllidis, such as ‘клолӧєфтікб, 
‘скол’, ‘SnpotiuktotédEc’. These forms suggest that Glinos perceived Psycharis’ 
language as a truly demotic language, equally distant from both katharevousa and 
Triantaphyllidis’ иїутт]. As Rena Stavridi-Patrikiou argues, Psycharism became for socia- 
list demoticists ‘ух =єлібғіктікб onpeío ovonsípoong KAL avayvóptong — к@т1 сау 
TNV tpayt&kokoa. — pe то олоїо илоробу epe&ric va Вріскоутол сє (ogg aNOOTKOEIC 
ANEVAVTL KAL стоос kaapoAóyoug kot OTOUG “ретофоуорікобс” ётротікістёс’.5! Not 


46 Philintas had already published a number of articles supporting the phonetic simplification of Modern 
Greek orthography. See Triantaphyllidis, ‘To npóßànpa tfj; дрдоүрафіос̧ pac’, 232-3 nn. 21 and 25. 

47 M. Philintas, "Ордоүрофіо”, AeAtio tod “Exnaidevtixod Opidov 11 (1923-4) 218. 

48 Ibid., 218-22. 

49 D. Glinos, “Н «pion tod ónpotutopob', AeAtío тоб “Exnaidevtixod OyuíAoo 11 (1923-4) 13—21. 

50 Ibid., 20. In 1923, Glinos seemed to share the views expressed in 1919 by the journal О Novuáç about the 
language of the 1917 educational reform. See. G. Ch. Kalogiannis, О Nouuág kot n enoyri tov (1903-1931). 
Tiawocixoi кол ió0Aoyikoí wydveg (Athens 1984) 221-2. 

51 К. Stavridi-Patrikiou, ГАбосох, exnaíósvon кол noditixy (Athens 1999) 131. 
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surprisingly, the orthographic rules proposed by Triantaphyllidis in 1913 came also to be 
seen as an indication of the ‘evyeviotikds apyaicudc’ attacked by Glinos. Another Greek, 
socialist, Gianis Kordatos, claimed in his book Anpotixiopog Kai Aoyiwtatiopos, first 
published in 1927, that Triantaphyllidis was extremely conservative in his 1913 ortho- 
graphic rules because he kept ‘toAA& бло тў үлососік? rapáðoon’.? In reference, on the 
other hand, to the simplification of the highly complicated diacritic system, in the journal 
Avayévyyon — which was edited by Glinos — Menos Philintas supported not only the use 
of a monotonic system, but also the radical reform of Greek orthography on the basis of 
Vilaras’ well-known views on spelling. Furthermore, Philintas argued that changes in 
Greek orthography would be possible only within the context of further changes in Greek 
society: 


[..] то бӣтпра ттс тоуікӣс ретарбӯшстс sivor ovvedepévo ue то GAO рос 
ордоүрафікб бїтїн, кол óvo otav aAAdEeL n сботист TOV OG Хуф 
EOVIKOKOLVOVIKOV napayóvtæv, Oa котордоӨєї m ретарбдшст. К.у nA, 
б ий yévoito ас побре, wAAKEEL noté N оботжот| тфу mapoyóvvov APTÓV 
кблофасістеї т petapsOpion, хфтӣ Bépoua Se Ovar скётт т томік, rapá Өх 
eivat n рикӣ ордоүрафікӣ ретхрбӯшост tov Bnrapa.? 


It comes as по surprise that Glinos joined in the claim for the phonetic simplification 
of Greek orthography. In fact, Philintas’ views on orthography provided Glinos and 
other demoticists with a valuable means of emphasizing their opposition to conservative 
demoticism. This opposition, however, would become clearer by adopting the Latin 
alphabet, which would make their version of demotic totally distinctive from 
katharevousa and Triantaphyllidis’ demotic. In 1929, the first issue of the journal 
IIpmtonopia, edited by Photos Giophyllis, included an article by Philintas with a practical 
proposal for adapting the Latin alphabet to the Modern Greek language. ‘Aév ntoteóo 
và siva соВарӧс Aóyog, he wrote, ‘n> èv лрёлє1 và кбуор= ёреїс obti TÀ 
ретаррбдшст, yat тђу ëkapav táya x piv and пёс ot Toópxoi, T] ot riarovéģor, 
Tj 68v E€pw noro XAXov 7^ Psycharis reacted against Philintas’ proposal by publishing, 
also in Протопоріх, an article in which he rejected the idea of Latinization. In his 
view, *óyt povaya бё mavtdletal Kaveic ретаррбдшот TÒ рлбосікт, pà koi mò 
котастрефтікў ё фжут@єтол?.” However, in March 1930, with Psycharis safely dead, 
Прототоріх devoted an issue to the adoption of the Latin alphabet with articles by 


52 С. Kordatos, Anuotikicuóg Kai Aoyrotxtio uoc (Athens 1974) 209. 

53 М. Philintas, “Орбоүрафік@, Avayévvyon 2.2 (1927) 70. Philintas had already expressed this view іп a 
letter published as “О ФиАдутос yix thv dpSoypagia pac in the ZeAzío тоё "Exnoióeotucob Opidov 8 (1920) 
179: "Eva; elvor ó aAm8wóc, ó peydAos ó ёрбџос. Elvan ў petappvepron tod ВпАарё.’ 

54 М. Philintas, 'IIpénet và үрќрооџє pè tò Aativikd &Aoáfnto', Tpwtonopia 1.1 (1929) 7. 

55 Psycharis, ‘Aativixd @рф@Втүто fj EAAnwi6;’ Протолоріх 1.4 (1929) 102. 
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Menos Philintas,** Dimitris Glinos,*” Photos Giophyllis,? Giannis Sideris,? Aristos Nasis® 
and Louis Roussel. This issue also contains the Greek translation of a French article by 
M. Valsas (the pseudonym of the Greek-French writer Dimitrios Valsamidis) against the 
Latinization of Modern Greek. 

In his contribution, Glinos argued that the Latin alphabet would set Greece on a 
course of cultural Westernization and would definitively put an end to Greece’s ortho- 
graphic chaos: “Аё 0X рлореї кої Ө&\оутас Kaveic уйуордоүрафӣсє, he claimed.” 
Moreover, following the request of the Ministry of Education for the simplification of 
Greek spelling in 1931, Glinos published in the journal H Фоуў тоб BiBdiov a series of 
articles entitled "Op8oypoqikT| &xAonoínon! in which he described the orthographic 
chaos of the interwar period and mentioned three possible solutions: the adoption of the 
Latin alphabet, the introduction of a phonetic orthographic system, and the simplification 
of current orthographic usages. In his view, the Latin alphabet constituted the best means 
of solving the problem of Modern Greek orthography: 


Н ёікӣ pov yvóun, ӧлос̧ кой &AwotE tÒ cina, elvat và nápovue TO Лотко 
dono. ITvoxeóo Sti adt6 kánote 0x yiver. П«р@АЛАл\Аж® биос u^ abcr, vouíGo 
TÒS ATÒ TAPA рторобре và лроВобре oè рерікёс EmAONOIHOEIS koi сё káro 
évonoínon тїс дрдоүрафіос tic ётиотікӣс кой yix và EvKOAGVODME TH лолблй, 
nob tT uaOnívouve ото ское Koi үй và TAXTONOLÁGOVLE tT) ompepivr| 
ӧрдоүрафікӣ &vapyío, tod napovoiáķovve tà PiPAia mob үрїфооуто ot? 
бтротікӣ.6* 


In reference to Triantaphyllidis’ lectures on orthography (‘TO npóßànpa тїс 
дрдоурафіас pac’), Glinos argued that the spelling rules proposed by his former colleague 
created ‘Eva Seopd petaed ӧтротікӣс Kai Kabapetovoac, pà XAAnAosEptnon, 
тоў уол В«озк®% бутіӨєтт рё tò SNpotiKtopOo’. "IIpéne và бролоүйсо”, he went 
on to add, ‘ӧс ot Siotaypoi pov, &v ó к. TpravtapvaAAtinsg &£&xkoXovOei và elvan 
бпроткістӣс, дё yevvýðnkav ońuepa y лрфӧтт фор@.® 


56 M. Philintas, ‘Td Лотко &Аф@ртүто бло оїкоуоркї| royn’, Tpwtonopia 2.3 (1930) 74-6 (reprinted 
in Philintas et al., Bavytixn Граф, 32-5). 

57 D. Glinos, “Н Bepansía тўс &ypoppataotvnc’, Протолорїх 2.3 (1930) 76-7 (reprinted in Philintas et al., 
Фоуңцтіку Графу, 36-7). 

58 Ph. Giophyllis, “Н &rAoroínon tfjg үрхфс рё то Aotwikó @Аф@Втүто', Протопоріх 2.3 (1929) 70-3 
(reprinted in Philintas e£ al., Boovytixn Графу, 40-6). 

59 С. Sideris, “Н onpacia тоб &yóva yi tò AativiKd domno, Протопоріх 2.3 (1929) 77 (reprinted in 
Philintas et al., Beovytixn Графу 38-9). 

60 A. Nasis, ‘Ti прёле và ovnen’, Протопоріх 2.3 (1929) 78. 

61 L. Roussel, ‘Me tò бйтпна тоб Aativixod &àpáßntov’, Протолоріх 2.3 (1930) 78. 

62 M. Valsas, ‘Zńtnua &АроВӣтоу, Протопоріх 2.3 (1930) 79-82. 

63 Glinos, “Н Oepomeía тўс &үрорџатосбутс’, 76. This article reproduces the conclusions of a short series 
of articles entitled ‘Tò kõpa тйс Фүроџрротосбутс’ that Glinos published in the journal О Мёос Ардиос in 
December 1928 and January and February 1929. 

64 D. Glinos, * Op8oypagikt] &xAonoinon’, H Фоуў тоб BiBdiov 1.7 (1931) 220. 

65 Ibid., 2.4 (1932) 167. 
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What Glinos seemed to imply is that historical orthography perpetuated a clear-cut 
distinction between the written form of language, which was superior, and speech, which 
was for uneducated people. The significance of the orthographic system rested on its role 
as the linguistic instrument employed by the ruling class to safeguard the network of 
traditional power relations. Hence, revolutionary changes in this network would inevi- 
tably bring about revolutionary changes in orthography and script: ‘&pyà ў ypryope’, 
he argued, ‘gEgnavtoc pete tT|v koivovikT| uevapoAT| Өй xoOwpoOsi TO AUTIVIKO 
@&\ф@&Втуто?,® In this respect, interesting parallels can be drawn from the comparison 
between the Greek case and the attempts to reform the Arabic language in Egypt at the 
beginning of the twentieth century, when the process of liberation from foreign rule 
started and a group of intellectuals proposed to simplify the language by eliminating some 
grammatical forms, replacing Arabic script with Latin script, reducing the number of 
spelling forms, and so on.” The attempts to simplify the Chinese writing system at the 
beginning of the twentieth century can also be fruitfully compared to Glinos' claim that 
Greek orthography had to be simplified in order to popularize education and spread 
literacy. Most likely, however, it was the Turkish script reform that Glinos and other 
demoticists regarded as the example of what could be done in Greece. 


The Turkish script reform and other factors 


It has been already argued that, generally speaking, orthographic reforms are not easy to 
achieve. In addition, Florian Coulmas points out that ‘changes involving the script rather 
than only the spelling conventions have more weighty consequences for the society, since 
they entail a much more drastic break with a tradition’. For Philintas and Glinos, 
however, the phonetic simplification of Greek orthography and the adoption of the Latin 
alphabet were feasible reforms, as demonstrated by the Greek communities in the Soviet 
Union, which employed phonetic spelling systems in their periodical press,” and above all 
Turkey. 


66 Ibid., 168. 

67 See S. S. Shraybom, ‘Language and political change in modern Egypt’, International Journal of the 
Sociology of Language 137 (1999) 131—40. 

68 Glinos, “Н Oepameíx тйс &ypappatwotvne’, 77. In 1908, for instance, Lao Naixuan argued that ‘if we 
want to save China today, we must popularize education, and to popularize education we must have easily 
learned characters. To have such characters, we must have a (phonetic) spelling system.’ In S. Peicheng, 
*Digraphia: a strategy for Chinese characters for the twenty-first century’, International Journal of the 
Sociology of Language 150 (2001) 109. 

69 F. Coulmas, The Writing Systems of the World (London 1989) 242. 

70 Regarding the orthographic reform of demotic, Philintas argued that ‘лос yo бїк1о стс TP6PAEWEs роо 
то anodeiyver троубтата TO napáðerypa tov EAANVIKaV Kowotijtove otn Росіх [...]. M. Philintas, 
‘Op8oypagiké’, 70. Glinos too referred to the Greek communities of the Soviet Union (“Н Oepareta tis 
&ypxppuatocóvnge', 76). See also Triantaphyllidis, ‘Tò xpópAnpa tfjg òpðoypapíaç pac’, 234 n. 26; 
E. Moschonas, “Evas «ióvoag $протікісроб. Koiwovikég Kai поћмтікёс mpooeyyioeic’, in A. Pallis, 
Mnpovoóc, ed. E. Moschonas (Athens 1975) Ixxi-Ixxviii. 
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It would be interesting to analyse how the Turkish language reform, the ‘iatpiKi) 
нёӨбобос tod Movotagà Кєрӯл? 7! was received in Greece. In 1938 Petros Vlastos, 
asserted that ‘[o] KeuicA, éooo£ tny Tovpkía «АА оутос tn yAdooa-tnc' and ‘to kakó 
eivat пос єрєіс Sev eipaote gror va PycAovpe ё1кб-нос Кері” .72 Psycharis, for his 
part, rejected the change of alphabet in Greece, arguing that Philintas took the idea of 
Latinization from the Turks,” but Philintas pointed out that ‘dév elya ka0óAov тђу 
Тооркікӣ petappvOpion отд vos pov, Stav ёкора йфтђу tiv mpdtaon [...]'.7* In fact, 
claims for the Latin alphabet were presented as primarily motivated by pedagogical, 
cultural and economic considerations, with no references to Turkey except for the article 
by Louis Roussel, who wrote that ‘6 Торркікӧс̧ Ando dpyifer và yivetor Aadc 
KOAALEpynpévoc’.”> Nevertheless, those encouraging the adoption of the Latin script in 
Greece probably thought of Turkey when defending their proposal. Significantly, in an 
article in Loowdiotixyn Zon dealing with the issue of the Latin script in Greece, the 
reforms undertaken by Kemal Atatürk in Turkey were presented as reforms that could 
have been carried out in Greece after the 1909 coup d'état: 


TO onpgepwó ӧтрократко Торркікд кр@тос mepvà тўу mepíoóo тоб 
mpoodsevticpod, tiv ta nepinov nepíoóo nod elye Xpyíoe và перу тү EAA Oo 
ретй тђу ёлаубстаст tod l'ovói кой nod Báotate тбоо A(yo [...]. Хтђу 'EXAdóo 
Aowtóv tod Гооёї Kai ott) onpepir) Toopkía ot коуоуікої Spor ўтху ebvoikoi 
yà соВарёс petappvOpicetc.” 


The change of alphabet in Turkey was part of a language reform that, according to 
Uriel Heyd, ‘aimed at breaking down the political and cultural barriers which for centuries 
had separated the common people (halk) from the educated and privileged classes’. Kemal 
Atatiirk thought that ‘the new literary language had to be brought as close as possible to 
the spoken language of the people, so that it might be understood even by the masses and 
serve as an efficient medium of instruction in schools’.” In this respect, it is significant to 
note that Glinos’ support for the romanization of demotic was coupled with his opposi- 
tion to the educational reform put forward by Venizelos and his Minister of Education, 
Dimitrios Gontikas (1928-30), in 1929. Introduced in 1930, when Georgios Papandreou 


71 Theotokas, ‘TAmoouxt &vapyio’, 169. The Turkish language reform (dil devrimi) involved not only 
the change of alphabet (harf devrimi), but also the elimination of Arabic and Persian words and grammatical 
features. See С. Lewis, The Turkish Language Reform: A Catastrophic Success (Oxford 2002). 

72 M. Triantaphyllidis, AAAnAoypagia 1895—1959, ed. P. Moullas, M. Vertsoni-Kokoli and E. Petkou 
(Thessaloniki 2001) 437 (letter from Vlastos to Triantaphyllidis, 17 March 1938). 

73 Psycharis, ‘Aativikd @рф®ртүто Tj EAAnviK6;’ 101. Psycharis’ view was shared by Valsas, ‘тро 
AMAR tov’, 79. 

74 М. Philintas, ‘Aativiknh үрафў’, Протолоріх 1.4 (1929) 101. 

75 Roussel, Tie tò Ctm tod Aativikod GA@EBN TOV’, 75. 

76 Th. V., Eicayoyà tod Aativikod dA gafiirtov', ZoeixAitiki] Zorj 23-4 (1933) 183. 

77 U. Heyd, Language Reform in Modern Turkey (Jerusalem 1954) 20. According to Geoffrey Lewis, the 
Latin alphabet in Turkey *has played a large part in the rise of literacy; according to the official figures, from 
9 per cent iñ 1924 to 65 per cent in 1975 and 82.3 per cent in 1995’: Lewis, The Turkish Language Reform, 37. 
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was Minister of Education (1930-2), this reform, among other measures, administered for 
the imposition of demotic as the sole language of instruction and study in the first four 
years of primary school, whereas in the last two years demotic was to be taught together 
with katharevousa.”* Glinos reacted against the educational reform by publishing in 1929 
a series of thirteen articles entitled ‘Tà ёктопбєот1к® vouooyéói,? and two years later 
he claimed, in reference to the status of demotic in the school system, that the new liberal 
government ‘éyKa0iSpvoe ёлістро th фріхтђ óvyAoooía кой yopíGet qavepà лай кой 
EexdOapa тђу бстікђ ven, поў poppdvetat oth péon лоба, бло toù ёрү@тєс кой 
&ypóteg koi рїкро@стобс, TOD poppóvovvtat рбуо осто Aoikó OKOAELO’.” 

The success of the alphabet reform in Turkey was due not only to Kemal Atatiirk’s 
strength, but also to the unsuitability of the Arabo-Persian alphabet as a medium for 
writing Turkish.? Not surprisingly, some of the demoticists who put forward the case for 
adopting the Latin script in Greece stressed the unsuitability of the Greek alphabet to 
represent the spoken form of the Greek language. In Néx Eotia, Nikos Chatzidakis 
argued that ‘tò onpepivò рос @Аф@Втүто кої ў onpepivr] ypo«pr) ĝèv civar tò katáñanào 
ópyxvo yi v' &побідоце ypugtx тўу npopopiký pac OuAíx , апа according to Photos 
Giophyllis: 


Mè tò Aauwikó Gp mto 0x Kepdion ў ériotnpovtkT] Aaea, yrati p adto Өй 
катафёроор= và ypdpouue TIÒ GMOTX xoi нё nepiocótepn йкріВеюх STH 
pope TH YA@oou pac xoi 62v Өй onperývovpe ónoc oepa TOOK koi TOOK 
тєрїтт& WHO кої тбо® d Xx &ypnota уліҳАлитібла [...]. Mà OX ypápovue блос 
шЛАоўнв, кобарё xoi Ёйстєра. Adt& Oà yévovve oppova иё TÀV énvotnpovikr] 
AOs кої Oà noyouve mà oi прблтуес, nob pg kataßacavitovve 0с tX 
стїнєр® х®рїс aitia xv @рорит]... 


78 See A. Dimaras (ed.), H petappvOuion nov dev éyive (Текиқріх тсторіос), H (Athens 2003) xlvii-xlviii; 
Th. D. Chatzistephanidis, Jotopía тс veosAAmnvikríc exnaidevonc (1821—1986) (Athens 1986) 277. 

79 Ibid., 279-80. 

80 Glinos, “Yotepa and tò Bávato тоб Wuoyápr, 67. 

81 According to Heyd (Language Reform in Modern Turkey, 20), Kemal ‘did not conceive of the creation of 
the new language as a slow, evolutionary process, but tried to achieve it by drastic measures within a short 
time’. On 9 August 1928 Kemal presented in public the new Turkish alphabet proposed by the Alphabet 
Commission, which had been set up on 23 May 1928. On 1 November 1928 the Grand National Assembly of 
Turkey adopted a number of measures aiming at implementing the change of alphabet, e.g., school books 
printed in the old characters were forbidden, and deputies who were ignorant of the Latin alphabet would 
be excluded from the Grand National Assembly (Lewis, The Turkish Language Reform, 37-8). In Greece, 
demoticists thought that the script reform would take much more time than in Turkey. According to Philintas 
(‘Aativikt, үрхфӣ, 29), ‘vi yivoupe биос Siytétopes tod EAAnvicpod Snag 6 Kepàà ВеВола обтє tò 
фаутастікоарє, odte тд émdidEape, pà obte кой тд EAANviKd "ЕӨуос росе кодблоо pè tò Тооркікб, 
үй và dvextel tétova npápata [...]’. Glinos, for his part, argued that the adoption of the Latin script in Greece 
*Kánote 03 yíver (* OpSoypagixi &xronoinon’, H Фоуй тоб BiBdiov 1.7 (1931) 220). 

82 See Lewis, The Turkish Language Reform, 27-8. 

83 Chatzidakis, "Enpepiwég @ут1Алїє1с yix th ypoup?] tõv noAvaouévov yYAoocoóv, 516. 

84 Giophyllis, “Н &rAonoínon tris үрхфӣс̧ uà TO Aauvikó @Аф@ртүто”, 70. 
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Though these views were based on the principle that the written language should 
reflect speech as accurately as possible, Psycharis did not support the Latin alphabet. It 
has already been argued that Psycharis stressed the need to simplify Greek orthography 
and render it as phonetic as possible. Except for a few usages, however, his orthography 
was far from being phonetic. Peter Mackridge has pointed out the contradiction between 
Psycharis’ orthography and Psycharis’ ideas on language.9 This contradiction had been 
pointed out by Psycharis himself in his ‘Questions d’histoire et de linguistique: avant- 
propos’. ‘Je sais bien’, he wrote, ‘qu’avec le maintien de l'orthographe ancienne pour 
des formes modernes, on tombe dans un océan de contradiction, mais il est difficile, pour 
ne pas dire impraticable, d'innover sur ce point’. It seems that his need to stress the 
continuity of the Greek language made it difficult to introduce radical innovations in the 
traditional spelling system. He therefore focused on phonetic and morphological innova- 
tions, which were to be seen as the product of the uninterrupted oral use of the Greek 
language. After Psycharis’ death, however, and probably encouraged by the successful 
script reform in Turkey, those demoticists who felt themselves to be heirs of Psycharis’ 
doctrine (especially Glinos and Philintas) thought that the time had come to regularize 
and simplify Modern Greek orthography for social and educational reasons. Interestingly, 
іп H Фоуй тоб BifAíoo Glinos criticized Psycharis’ orthography and emphasized the 
pedagogical significance of the spelling reform in Greece: ‘t? óp8oypaqikó 10 бос̧ 
Bpíoketoi кої otdv isto tòv Poxyapn koi tò npóBAnpa тёри pao napovordCetar 
àkóua poßepótepo’. ‘TO ПАТАР, he added, ‘Sèv elvan лій фіЛоЛоүїо.#7 

At this point it should be mentioned that at beginning of the twentieth century 
demoticists such as Eftaliotis, Glinos, and Gianidis emphasized the strong bonds of the 
demotic language with the nation as a way to legitimate and provide their linguistic trend 
with national prestige. According to Harald Haarmann, in language planning processes 
*prestige is a force in its own right. This can be easily demonstrated in such cases of plan- 
ning where the failure of corpus- and status-related efforts is due to a lack of prestige.’ 
In their approach to the orthographic issue, those demoticists who supported the adoption 
of the Latin alphabet not only stressed the social significance of spelling conventions, they 


85 “Е{уод mepíepyo бті évag yAooo0Aóyoc блос o Voyápnc, тоо nioteve бті n yAdoou anoteAs(ton 
and qOóyyoug koi буз and ypuppéva сбрВола, Sev eiye то O&ppog va epaupydoe тїс APXÉG тоо 
Xxpnotponotóvtac káro «фоуттікӣ» ypapn.’ P. Mackridge, «Убрфоух ue тоу каубух кої ue yoóoto»: 
о Voyá&png кол ta ópia тпс yAococws толотоїтотс, іп С. Pharinou-Malamatari (ed.), О oy&opnc Kai 
n enoyý tov. 2ңтўиата yAdoouc, Aoyoteyvíag Kar noditicpov. IA’ Eniotnuoviký Zvovávvgon tov Toyuéx 
Mecoucvikdv kar NeoeAAqvikóv. LSnovddv tov ApictoteAeíoo Maveniotnpion Osacadovixns (Thessaloniki 
2005) 64. 

86 In Psycharis, Poda коў MijAa, I (Athens and Paris 1902) 81. 

87 D. Glinos, * Ордоурафік? &nAonotnon', H Фоуў тоб BifAíoo 1.10 (1931) 313. 

88 See D. Tziovas, The Nationism of the Demoticists and its Impact on their Literary Theory (Amsterdam 
1986). 

89 H. Haarmann, ‘Language planning in the light of a general theory of language: a methodological 
framework’, International Journal of the Sociology of Language 86 (1990) 105. 
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also provided their views with national prestige. In other words, they attempted to forge 
links between the nation and their views on spelling and script by enhancing the connec- 
tions between the Latin script and Ancient Greek culture. Philintas, for instance, pointed 
out that ‘tò AativiKd dono siv’ adtd tò iro tò EAANViKO’,” and Glinos wrote: 
"Oc прӧс 10 Сйтпџа тоб «'E0vixob PiAdtipov», &pKet và brevOvpioovpe [...] лос tO 
Лотко dup mxo Katéyetat dnd tò EAANVIKG’.” It seems, therefore, that educational 
and linguistic arguments were not convincing enough to obtain support for the Latin 
alphabet inside Greece. Outside Greece, however, these arguments were considered as 
highly convincing by a leading linguist, Otto Jespersen. 

In the first decades of the twentieth century linguists began to show more interest in 
the way languages work than in their history. Languages, in other words, came to be 
considered mainly as communicative tools that could be reformed and even created. This 
approach to language can be especially perceived in Jespersen’s work. One of Jespersen’s 
achievements was the creation of an artificial language, the so-called Novial, which was 
similar to Esperanto. In reference to the need for an international language, Jespersen 
argued the following: 


In these days of cheap travel, of commercial interchange between all parts of the 
world, of airplanes and broadcasting, of international science and of world-politics, 
it seems an urgent need for merchants, technical men, scientists, literary men, poli- 
ticians, in fact for everybody, to have an easy means of getting into touch with for- 
eigners and of learning more from them than is possible by visiting other countries as 
tongue-tied tourists. The word ‘international’ was only invented by Jeremy Bentham 
in 1780 — nowadays we have come to the point of needing an international 
language.” 


Since Jespersen was especially interested in languages as communicative tools, it 
comes as no surprise that in 1934 he participated in a volume issued by the Society of 
Nations (Dossiers de la coopération intellectuelle), in which many scholars, among them 
the Greek writer and translator Kostas Karthaios, deal with the issue of the international 
use of the Latin alphabet. Karthaios, whose real name was Kleandros Lakon[as], was one 
of the members of the commission established by Metaxas in 1938 to write an official 
grammar of demotic. Four years before this appointment, Karthaios presented in the 
Dossiers a practical proposal for the adoption of the Latin script in Greece which was 
based on the assumption that traditional Greek orthography ‘etvar тосо vokon, vote 
у AMOTEAEL AANPIVO Васоуісттро yia тоос увоос слообастес кол HEYXAO &нлтоб1о 


90 Philintas, “Прёлє1 và ypágovpe pè tò AativiKd dono, 7. 

91 Glinos, “Н Өєротєіо тўс &ypappatacivngs’, 76. 

92 О. Jespersen, ‘Introduction, an international language’ (1928), in Selected Writings of Otto Jespersen 
(London and Tokyo 1960) 730. 
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yw TNV AVATTLEN TNG кооАтобоас-тоос”.? By adopting the Latin alphabet, Jespersen 
argued, it would be easier to combat illiteracy in countries such as Greece, where, accord- 
ing to Karthaios, ‘no Greek — except perhaps a few Hellenists — can conscientiously 
affirm that he is able to write on any subject without having a dictionary beside him’.™ 

Greek orthography became an international debate, and Triantaphyllidis reacted 
accordingly. In a letter to the Society of Nations that was published together with 
Karthaios’ article, Triantaphyllidis remarked that '[e]n Grèce il n'a pas été question 
d'adopter les caractères latins à cóté du système national'?5 A few years before, in his 
lecture ‘TO xpópAnpa тўс дрдоүрофіос̧ pac’, he had already rejected the adoption 
of the Latin script by stressing the social and educational differences between Greece and 
Turkey: 


Oi тодрко1 óÉytrkav sbKOAG сўєтїк®с TÀ ретарро0 шот, xoc фоїуєтол, ÓG 
ONMEPY TOLAGYLOTOV, koi THV кротік? лієст nod тђу ёкоре дууатӣ. LE рёс, 
önov ў полго кой T] Ar vopéOew Exovv ФАА didd00N Kai £kxtooT] кой SOD 
бло. Exovv tig ióáeg тоос үй ОАж Kai idi@s үй t^v ко yAóoca кой 
ópOoypoqío, бё uowGope pipor yix và otað ońuepa káti vá oyo.?6 


Despite Jespersen's support, the efforts to simplify Greek orthography and to 
adopt the Latin alphabet failed, whereas the language that Glinos characterized as ‘mà 
kaOapeóovca раскарєрёут’ gained ground.” In 1934, Achillefs Tzartzanos used the 
term 'veoónpotiuk)" to refer to the language that “рос1к@ koi &tpoonointa pei ò 
Kóopog £860 отту A0rvo? and would make possible the resolution of the language ques- 
tion.” A few years later, Triantaphyllidis’ views on grammar and spelling were backed by 
Metaxas, who appointed him as chairman of the committee established to write an official 
grammar of demotic. Moreover, some members of the generation of the 1930s attempted 
to codify the orthography of literary demotic and asked Triantaphyllidis to join them in 
such a project. Triantaphyllidis, however, refused to collaborate because he was already 
involved in the project of the official grammar and wanted to avoid the creation of two 
different orthographic systems.” ‘Ag vomo’, he argued, ‘rœs 0с néAoc ттс Елітролтс 
ya tr суутат ттс Tpappatikns, etvat состо, TPIV TOLAUXLOTOV TEAELMON m 


93 К. Karthaios, “Н yprnon тоу AATIVIKOV yapaktmnpov yu cn ypaon TNS vex £AAmviknge' (1934), tr. Ph. 
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суутат TNG, va noónyetnoo vmevOvva kavoviouo сє aAAN Baon’. Within this 
context, and despite some isolated voices, the proposals for the phonetic simplification of 
Greek orthography (with or without the Latin alphabet) fell into oblivion.’ 


Conclusions 


In his analysis of the orthography of Sranan (an English-lexicon creole spoken in 
Surinam), Mark Sebba points out that ‘orthographies are shaped less by the phonological 
facts of the language concerned than by social and cultural factors in the context where 
the orthography is used'.!? Sebba’s view is backed by a growing sociolinguistic literature 
dealing with the role of orthography in the construction of national, cultural and social 
identities.'? This role is particular evident in the case of emergent standards. As Suzanne 
Romaine argues, ‘the existence of a codified standard spelling gives a language more 
autonomy than it might otherwise have if it had to rely entirely on the orthography of 
another language’. In reference, however, to the spelling debates in Germany following 
the 1996 reform, Sally Johnson points out that the contingency of orthographic norms 
can also be perceived in highly standardized languages whose spelling conventions 'are 
subject to a form of revision or re-standardisation'.' Although Modern Greek is not as 


100 Triantaphyllidis, 4AAnAoypagía, 462 (letter 441, from Triantaphyllidis to Kl. Paraschos, A. Terzakis and 
G. Theotokas, February 1939). Triantaphyllidis wrote this letter without accents. In the late 1930s and in 
the following years, he also wrote other letters without accents. It seems, however, that this was not due to 
orthographic ideas. According to the editors of his AAAndoypagia (ibid., 428, letter 409, from Triantaphyllidis 
to Metaxas, 9 June 1937), from 1937 onwards ‘o M. Tp. үр@фї n&vtote OTN үрхфортҳоауй xopíc тбуоос 
Kot TvEebpata (ta ovuntdHpata ттс vócov П@ркцусоу éyovv apxioe: va drapaivovtat)’. 
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highly standardized as German or French, its orthography relies on the conventions of an 
enormous written tradition, and the spelling debates of the interwar period arose from 
the challenge to the principle of historical continuity underpinning Modern Greek 
orthography. Some demoticists proposed to break away from established orthographic 
conventions by adopting a phonetic spelling system and even the Latin alphabet. In 
the other camp of the debate, Triantaphyllidis defended the need to examine carefully the 
sociolinguistic aspects of any orthographic reform. 

Those who supported the phonetic simplification of Greek spelling (and even 
the adoption of the Latin alphabet) aimed at rendering the written language easier to 
learn and use. In this sense, they seemed to adopt what Mark Sebba calls an ‘autonomous 
model’ of orthography. Within this model, ‘[t]he “best” orthography would be the one 
that balanced competing demands in terms of phonemic accuracy, learnability, and (where 
relevant) transitional literacy for the intended community of users’. Triantaphyllidis 
perceived the ‘autonomous model’ mentioned by Sebba in the views of his opponents: 


[...] Yp&govtas фоуттікй ӧрдоурафобр= лол) KaAvTEpa, p EAdyrota Óvovortà 
ордоүрофікё Ат. AdtO ғ уо opis брфВома rorò соотд боо xpívone 
тђу ӧрдоүрафіх Ka8eavth, èv siva Sums гбколо và тђу блоҳорісоре, сі 
yAocookowovikT| AEttovpyia лоў &уол, #60 tónov кої ypóvov кої và тђу 
Kpiv@pe OÙ фопубреуо 6Geyoptotó бло тђу xowovía лоў тўу ËXEL, @токА&1стїк@ 
рё TH Лоүікӣ.! 


Orthography, however, сап also Бе approached оп the basis of an ‘ideological model’ 
that emphasizes the ideological motivation of orthographic choices. As Sebba writes: 


In an ideological model, orthography can be seen as the site of potentially intense 
struggles over identity and power, in which issues like the purpose of literacy and 
the status of languages are central, and orthographic characters (say, letters of the 
alphabet) may be imbued with a symbolic meaning which makes their phonemic 


symbolism and learnability of secondary ітроггапсе.!% 


The ideological character of orthographic practices emerges clearly from the spelling 
debates of the interwar period in Greece. Proponents of phonetic spelling and Latinization 
regarded orthography and script as conventional systems to reduce speech to writing 
that can be modified if they are considered to cause unnecessary problems to language 
users. As Giannis Sideris argued, by using the Latin alphabet оў ovAAaBés 0à elvan 
uóvo onpeia, блос npéng và sive, uéca Kai оҳ okonóg кой рӯћлота о роуабікос 
okonóg.? However, this technical approach to orthography could not mask the 
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ideological motivation of their choices. In this respect, it is significant that the ortho- 
graphic debates gained momentum in a climate of ideological conflict that, regarding 
demoticism, provoked the split and collapse of the Educational Association (1927-9). 
Being the most conventional aspects of any language, the most susceptible to deliberate 
intervention, orthography and script became the domains in which the ideological tensions 
of that period could be easily displayed. This is particular evident in Glinos’ views. In a 
period in which Communism suffered from persecution and the demotic of the ruling class 
became closer to katharevousa because of the steady identification — especially during 
the Pangalos regime — of demoticism with Communism,!? Glinos’ use of Psycharis’ 
grammatical features and his vindication of the Latin alphabet reflected his opposition 
to liberal demoticism and to the language policy of Greece’s ruling class as reflected in the 
1929 educational reform. In this sense, Glinos became the main ‘ideological broker’ of a 
‘language ideological debate’,!"! a debate in which linguistic resources such as orthography 
and script were seen as ideological resources reflecting the opposing socio-political views 
that arose within the demoticist movement. 

It is also important to note that demotic with phonetic orthography and Latin script 
was not conceived just as an anti-language, that is a variety that develops out of ostracized 
social groups as a mode of resistance to society.!? In other words, those supporting the 
radical transformation of Greek orthography and script did not challenge the ideal of a 
standardized language. They proposed a new way to combat Greece's "linguistic anarchy', 
a way that, from the point of view of linguistics, was fully acceptable, as demonstrated by 
Jespersen's support. Phonetic spelling and Latin script were presented as part of a wider 
language planning process entailing interventions both in corpus (spelling and script) and 
status (the introduction of demotic into the educational system, scientific prose, and so 
on). On the front page of the journal Avayévvyon, edited by Glinos, we can read the 
following statement about the use of demotic in scientific writings: 


H Avayévvgon &£Avos tò npópAnpa тїс émotnpovikfis YAdoous. Anpooíeye Gg 
тӧра сё KAVOVLKT) ónpotikT| YAdooa нєАётєс UNO TOV KÓkAo TIS філософіос, 
tG Woxoroyiac, тђс kowwovtoAoYyíac, тђс оісӨттікӣс, Tis історіос тўс TEXVNG, 
Ths moióayoywfig, tfjg уошкӣс̧, tis фіЛософіос, тфу фосікорадтроатікфу. 
“EAANVEG ёлістйроуєс, үр@фєтє тй ёрү® сос ст? ӧтиотікӣ. AnoAvtpdotE TÒ 
Лаб сос бло тў StyAwooia.!3 


In conclusion, what was at stake in the orthographic debate was a comprehensive 
language planning process. Against the educational and linguistic programme of the ruling 
class, demoticists such as Glinos and Philintas put forward an alternative that was linguis- 
tically expressed by means of phonetic spelling and Latin script. According to Glinos, by 
using the Latin alphabet the written language would become a tool to which all the people 
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could easily gain access. For this reason, he perceived in Triantaphyllidis’ orthographic 
rules an attitude that tended to think of language and culture as the preserve of an 
elite. Significantly, Glinos argued that Triantaphyllidis, in his lectures on spelling, ‘èv 
énpdosés ёлістс &pketà тђу koiovikT) TAEVPS тоб Стүтїїйн«тос?.!!# Against this vision, 
however, Triantaphyllidis claimed that orthography and script could not be regarded just 
as bridges between spoken and written utterances, as Glinos seemed to imply: 


[...] Adon тоф Oà divdtav бё Өй uropobos у &yvofjon тђу EAANVIKT, сҳоћмкӣ 
тр@ёт\ Kai тойс éntAoinovs oxoAikobg Ópouc, dob 6A01 тоос ovykevtpávovtad 
сто KEMGAL тоб narðioð Kai mpémet và uç соүк1уобу. AAAIHc, iS@pévy E&o 
tónov кої xpóvov, ў ӧрдоүрафіх tis ӧтроткӣс SEV рлоробсє và ёут ібиуікб 
TNS napi TÀ фоуттікў ópOoypagía, TÀ рбуп сост Aóon and kaðapà 
үлосоікђ Флоҷут.15 


By stressing the sociolinguistic aspects involved іп the orthographic reform, Trianta- 
phyllidis depicted phonetic spelling and Latin script as a rupture with the past (Ancient 
Greek) and the present (katharevousa) that Greek society would not tolerate. According to 
Dimitris Tziovas, ‘national culture in Greece since the early nineteenth century has aspired 
to conceal historical ruptures, ethnic impurities and linguistic hybridities and has achieved 
that by projecting seamless continuities and imposing cultural monoglossia'.!!$ The fact 
that these debates have largely been ignored can perhaps be regarded as an indication 
of Greece's success in concealing cultural ruptures, despite the efforts of the editors of 
Фодуңтїкт Графу to rescue them from oblivion after the victory of demotic in 1976. 
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